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Individual Underwriters....C. L. U.’s....General Agents 
and Home Offices... They're all using Calemeter 


...and they re all talking about it! 






We open the morning’s mail and find that K. Z. Howland, 
with Calemeter’s help, closed fifteen applications for 
$33,308 . . . premiums $686.80 . . . commissions $343.00. 
Continental Life tell ws—‘“Calemeter is great and very 
resultful.””, New England Mutual’s agency reports enthusi- 
astically their use of Calemeter. Ralph G. Engelsman 
Agency backs his endorsement by reporting 150 banks 
working “full time”! 





. And so it goes—each day more r a 
endorsements—and each day better! 

Calemeter Coin Banks and the Calemeter MAIL IN 
Sales Plan are bringing results to every 


corner of the life insurance field... 
and that’s the proof of the pudding! ~ 00 
4 

In the interest of increasing your own 
sales volume—or the sales volume of 
your organization—you owe it to your- FOR SAMPLE 
self to investigate Calemeter and to 
learn the full details of this modern, re- 
sponsive plan. Write today. Better yet, 
order in a sample of the complete pres- 
entation—attach a dollar bill to your let- 
ter .. . Calemeter will give you plenty 
of action and a gratifying re-action! 


You will receive full 
details and a printed 
specimen of the 
Calemeter “Prospect 
Finder Mailing 


Piece.” . . . You 

EXTRA! FREE DEAL! will also receive a 

A quantity of a specially devised Calemeter complete, finished 
Mailing Piece will be provided to you free. This specimen of the Cal- 
mailing piece will not only find your prospects emeter Coin Bank— 
but arrange your interviews. The Free Deal a work of magic that 


includes free imprint of your name and address 
on each mailing piece. When you see this folder attracts and holds 
your enthusiasm will go into high gear . . . and human interest. 
when you begin to check results you'll vote the 
plan as “the best in the field.” 


ZELL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
536 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Originators of “Calemeter”’ and “Rateometer” Coin Banks 
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Planned Work Is 
Theme of Meeting 


Leaders Club of Fidelity Mutual 
Holds Worthwhile Sessions 
in Chicago 


BAN HIT-OR-MISS WAYS 


Idea of Definite Prospecting Methods, 
Effective Sales Talks Impressed 
on Agents 


Prospecting and organized sales talks 
took up much of the time in the Lead- 
ers’ club convention of the Fidelity Mu- 
tual held in Chicago. There were two 
presentations of organized talks and a 
number of discussions on building pros- 
pect files. Vice-president F. H. Sykes, 
manager of agencies, was chairman. 

One of the most valuable addresses 
was by E. N. Norene, supervisor of 
agencies. He said four or five years 
ago almost everyone was a prospect for 
somebody, but conditions have changed. 
It is now wise to make careful analysis 
and discard all valueless cards, this be- 
ing one of the hardest jobs that the 
agent has to do. The dead wood must 
be cut out, he said. 


New Method of Approach 


The next job is to get new names. 
He asked where this could be done; if 
a brand new method must be devised 
and new sources disclosed. Mr. Norene 
believes new methods and sources are 
not necessary nor possible, but there 
can be a new approach to the old meth- 
ods. He urged that agents check their 
old business to find where it came from. 
He cited two agents who recently did 
so and found the large volume of their 
business came from prospects and 
sources on which they spent little of 
their time, and the small part of their 
business from a quarter in which they 
solicited the most. 

He said that asking centers of influ- 
ence, friends, etc., for names of possible 
prospects means nothing today. A defi- 
nite plan must be adopted and followed; 
the agent must be intelligent and re- 
sourceful today, sensitive to every bit 
of news and information which might 
bring him business. 

There are three main points of at- 
tack: Through use of contacts, greater 
use of personal observation methods, 
and centers of influence. He recom- 
mended at least one call a day for the 
Primary purpose of obtaining a new 
Prospect. The endless chain system is 
as effective today as ever if followed 
cut with intelligence. 


Sykes Believes in Elimination 


Chairman Sykes said prospecting is 
more important than ever. Many older 
men in the business have clung too long 
‘© prospect files which have ceased to 
‘ave the value that they used to have. 
He said that in general it is safe to say 
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August Sales Show First 
Gain Made in 19 Months 


An increase of 3.1 percent in new life business in August with a 
total volume of $688,620,000, the largest for any month so far in 1933, 
is reported by the Life Presidents Association. This is the first monthly 
increase, in comparison with the same month of the preceding year, 


since January, 1932. 


Industrial production, proportionately forging 


ahead of the other classes, showed an increase of 16.9 percent for 


August. 


The August increase follows a series of decreases for many 
months, a gradual reduction of which has been in progress since last 
March. Starting the year with a decrease of 34.9 percent for January, 


new life insurance for all classes showed 
monthly increases ranging from 27.9 
percent for March to 3.6 percent for 
July. For the first eight months of 1933, 
new life insurance production was 18.7 
percent less than for the same period 
of 1932. 


August Totals Compared 


The August total production of $688,- 
620,000 contrasts with $667,918,000 for 
August, 1932. New ordinary amounted 
to $434,638,000 against $442,677,000, de- 
crease 1.8 percent; industrial $229,545,- 
000 against $196,340,000, group $24,437,- 
000 against $28,901,000, decrease of 15.4 


the first eight months of the 
year, the total new business was $5,- 
180,073,000 against $6,368,527,000 last 
year. New ordinary was $3,437,835,000 
against $4,180,738,000, decrease 17.8 per- 
cent, industrial $1,531,444,000 against 
$1,765,312,000, decrease 13.2 percent; 
group $210,794,000 against $422,477,000, 
decrease 50.1 percent. 
The new paid-for business during 
each of the first eight months of 1932 
and 1933, and percentage increases or 


any prospect file over two years old 
should be junked. 

B. F. Fraser, Jr., Atlanta manager. 
continued on the same subject. He said 
many agents have failed to prospect: 
they did not prepare a prospect file that 
would stand present conditions. When 
agents fail to get business it is because 
they do not put sufficient time and effort 
into prospecting. 

A good physician, he said, records all 
information about his patients. Simi- 
larly the agent should select 50 to 100 
names and get all information possible 
about them in order to attempt to fit 
the insurance to the individual. This 
method also gives the impression the 
agent is interested in the prospect and 
not merely in the commission. The 
names should be analyzed carefully be- 
fore putting them in the file, but after 
they go in the agent should give all 
that he has in the way of service. Re- 
sourcefulness is essential. If the agent 
does not have it he must develop it. 
The agent who wants to succeed makes 
a point of doing business with success- 
ful people. 


Discusses Organized Talks 


Manager R. N. Waddell, Pittsburgh. 
gave a sales talk which he developed 
over a two year period and which he 
says is completely flexible for use on 
any and all kinds of persons and for 





decreases, are shown in the following 
table: 


Ordinary Insurance 
1932 193: 


‘ 33 
3,797,000 $ 423,448,000 
305,000 424,192,000 
435,187,000 
423,344,000 
432,732,000 
446,435,000 
417,859,000 
442,677,000 434,638,000 


$4,180,738,000 $3,437,833,000 
Industrial Insurance 
$ 217,552,000 $ 168,312,000 
2 ’ 168,400,000 
187,761,000 
183,462,000 
190,138,000 
198,046,000 
205,780,000 
229,545,000 
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206,641,000 
196,340,000 


$1,.765,312,000 $1,531,444,000 —13. 
Tetal Insurance 
$ 943,269,000 $ 614,306,000 
$30,904,000 609,255,000 
888,293,000 640,249,000 
716,000 628,452,000 
58,190,000 645,320,000 
414,000 687,776,000 
823,000 666,095,000 
667,918,000 688,620,000 
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$6,368,527,000 $5,180,073,000 


selling almost any plan. The organized 
sales talk should be memorized word 
for word, learned forward and back- 
ward until it becomes a part of the 
agent. Only when he knows it that way 
can he build it into his own personality. 

It should be practiced in front of a 
mirror. The most efficient salesman, 
Mr. Waddell said, literally puts on an 
“act” befere his prospect. The most 
natural delivery comes from unremit- 
ting practice. The talk, however, should 
be fitted to the individual. Some men 
sell best when they talk all the time in 

(CONTINUED ON LAST PAGE) 








National Life Dailies to 
Go to All Subscribers 


Three daily newspapers covering 
the proceedings of National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters’ an- 
nual meeting in Chicago next week 
will be published by The National 
Underwriter and sent to all sub- 
scribers. Not only will the dailies 
give all of the interesting and in- 
structive talks but they will con- 
tain last minute news from the 
convention floor including election 
results. 
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Ecker, North Talk 
at Sales Congress 


President Tells Metropolitan 
Agents That Socialistic Ten- 
dencies Will Pass 


TIME CONTROL IS URGED 


Too Many Men Work in Circles—Ver- 
batim Use of Sales Talks 
Advocated 


NEW YORK, Sept. 21.—Life agents 
should not be discouraged if they en- 
counter among their prospects a social- 
istic attitude that there is no use making 
any provision for the future because the 
government is going to take care of 
everybody, President F. H. Ecker of the 
Life told agents of that 
their regional con- 


Metropolitan 
company at sales 
gresses here last week. 

While the loss of savings through un 
sound investments or closed banks may 
cause this attitude to be unusually prev- 
alent, Mr. Ecker predicted that no sys- 
tem would be tolerated by the people 
which would reduce all to the same dead 
level, but that the socialistic phase 
would pass and that more and more the 
value of life insurance be recognized. 

Mr. Ecker thanked the agents for their 
work in the “50-500” campaign that is 
being conducted this year in recognition 
of his 50th year with the Metropolitan 
He announced that the Metropolitan's 
August business was 41 percent ahead 
of August, 1932. 

North Stresses Time Control 

Second Vice-President H. E. North, 
in charge of field education and sales 
promotion, stressed the necessity of 
closer time control and the use of or- 
ganized sales talks. 

Research among the company’s agents, 
he said, showed that the majority of the 
men work hard, but too many of them 
don't know how to work. They work 
too hard, or work in circles, wasting time 
because of lack of a real conception of 
time control. The Metropolitan plans to 
have the most effective organization in 
the insurance business, Mr. North said 
Indicating the value of closely organized 
work, Mr. North cited the case of a 
Metropolitan agent who makes about 
$7,000 a year and who spends only four 
hours a week collecting his debit 


Use Talks Verbatim 


Mr. North said he was against holding 
agency meetings except on Saturday 
mornings. He warned of the necessity 
of using sales talks just as they are 
given out by the company, without try- 
ing to “improve” on them. Very often 
these talks are designed to avoid certain 
psychological pitfalls, and any change 
may nullify their purpose in this respect 
For example, one of the talks brings in 
the remark that a neighbor spoke well 
of the prospect. One agent, however, 

(CONTINUED ON LAST PAGE) 
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Riehle Men Hit” 
Seniority Right 


Automatic Advancement of Vice- 
Presidents Not Precedent 
They Say 


STATEMENT IS RELEASED 


Backers of New York City Candidate 
Declare He Is the Man 
of the Hour 


The committee which is promoting the 
candidacy of T. M. Riehle of New York 
for president of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters released this week 
entitled “A Statement of 
in which Mr. Riehle’s qualifica- 
set out and the complicated 


a brochure, 
Facts” 
tions are 
election procedure is analyzed in an at- 
tempt to show the practice of advancing 
the officials through the various vice- 
presidential ranks to the head of the 
organization is not an unalterable prece- 
dent. The statement is signed by Carol 
C. Day, Pacific Mutual, Oklahoma City; 
W. M. Duff, Equitable Life of New 
York, Pittsburgh, and G. A. Eubank, 
Prudential, New York. Mr. Riehle is be- 
ing opposed by C. Vivian Anderson of 
Cincinnati. 

“We make the following statement of 
facts with the distinct intention of not 
being drawn into any controversies or 
indulging in personalities in any way, 
shape, manner or form,” the committee 
declared. The statement goes on to say 
that for many years the National asso- 
ciation found it necessary virtually to 
draft men to serve as president. Later, 
however, as the national headquarters 
staff became more thoroughly organized 
and the burden of field work did not fall 
so heavily upon the president, there was 
greater willingness to accept the honor. 

Endorses Advisory Group 

The committee explains why the ad- 
visory nominating committee was orig- 
inated and states that this group has 
served a useful function. In making its 
present recommendations the Riehle 
people state the advisory committee was 
guided not only by its exchange of ideas 
and deliberations in conference but by 
reports of local associations, all of 
whom have been communicated with by 
the committee in advance. 

The Riehle people also cite the reso- 
lution which was adopted at the national 
convention last year expressing the sense 
of the members that there should be no 
implied inference that nominees, if 
elected, should be moved up in order of 
succession. This, the Riehle backers 
state, served to notify the national off- 
cers, present and future, that they must 
not expect the principle of rotation in 
office to apply. There exists no obliga- 
tion of precedence of succession in office. 

“Tt must not ever be conceded that your 
association owes any of its members any 
particular office,” the statement declares. 

“Likewise, we must always hold the 
power without precedent and routine to 
select the best men for the offices. The 
whole matter of selection by routine has 
been pretty definitely killed in all kinds 
of business. 

All Vice-Presidents Alike 


“Insofar as eligibility for the presi- 
dency is concerned, there are no ‘rank- 
ing,’ ‘senior’ or ‘executive’ vice-presi- 
dents. All are treated alike and this year 
the advisory committee unanimously 
recommended an official ticket headed by 
Theodore M. Riehle, for the presidency. 

“The present by-laws do not provide 

(CONTINUED ON LAST PAGE) 














New Head is Chosen for 
the Midland Mutual Life 

















GEORGE W. 


COLUMBUS, O., Sept. 
meeting of directors of the Midland 
Mutual Life G. W. Steinman, secretary 
and vice-president for many years, was 
elected president to succeed the late H. 
B. Arnold, who died June 28. The se- 
lection of Mr. Steinman as_ president 
meets with the hearty approval of the 
field organization as well as his fellow 
officers and the home office staff. He 
was formerly connected with the Ohio 
insurance department. His outstanding 
work brought him to the attention of the 
Midland Mutual. He has had charge of 
the accounting, statistical and general 
office detail as well as taking care of 
other administrative work. 

B. G. Huntington, president of the 
Huntington National Bank, who has 
been treasurer, director and a member 
of the executive committee for many 
years, was elected first vice-president. 
F. J. Wright, who has been counsel, was 
elected vice-president and counsel. J. C. 
Rietz, who has been actuary, was elected 
vice-president and actuary. 

F. C. Vercoe, who has been a mem- 
ber of the board of directors and ex- 
ecutive and mortgage loan committees, 
was elected treasurer, succeeding Mr. 
Huntington. R. C. Witherspoon, as- 
sistant secretary, was elected secretary. 
A. H. Thomas was elected a director 
to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
death of Mr. Arnold. 

The field forces of the Midland Mu- 
tual Life have been putting on a special 
drive in the last few weeks and the 
volume of business received in the first 
18 days of September was 41 percent 
greater than was written in the same 
18 ~_ of last September. 


STEINMAN 
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Status a atin italian 
Restrictions Summarized 





declared 
Mary- 
New 


Moratorium restrictions are 
off in New York, Connecticut, 
land, Nebraska, Vermont and 
Jersey. 

Insurance Director Palmer of Illinois 
has not changed or rescinded his mora- 
torium rulings and probably will take 
no action until the end of the year. 

In issuing his formal order cancelling 
moratorium provisions, Insurance Di- 
rector Herdman of Nebraska permitted 
resumption of payments in making pol- 
icy loans and extended the existing 30 
days grace period for premiums with the 
provision that the policies reaching the 
end of the 30-day grace period between 
Sept. 9 and Oct. 9 will be extended upon 
request, but not beyond Oct. 9. An- 
other provision makes the new order 
applicable in all states insofar as they 











Life Men Not Contemplating 
Contest in Federal Award 


SUN LIFE DEAL IS REGULAR 
Hearst Newspapers’ “Buy America” 


Campaign Colors Stories of Treas- 
ury Workers’ Contract 





NEW YORK, Sept. 21.—No protest 
is contemplated by life underwriters 
here because of the awarding of a group 


annuity contract on federal treasury 
workers to the Sun Life of Canada 
rather than to an American company, 


according to President F. J. Mulligan 
of the New York Association of Life 
Underwriters. The association has de- 
termined that the contract was awarded 
in fair competition and the Sun Life is 
duly licensed in the District of Colum- 
bia. The association took exception, Mr. 
Mulligan pointed out, to certain state- 
ments appearing in the daily press at- 
tributed to one of the treasury workers’ 
officers. These statements, however, 
were not made by officials of the Sun 
Life nor authorized by them. 


News Stories Are Colored 


No attempt is being made to abrogate 
the contract. Even if such an attempt 
were made, it would be a form of twist- 
ing. In the present case the Hearst pa- 
pers’ “Buy America” campaign seems 
to have colored their news stories, caus- 
ing it to appear as if underwriters were 
aroused because of the mere awarding 
of a contract to a Canadian company. 

As insurance men are well aware, 
American companies do a large business 
in Canada and United States citizens 
rarely feel patriotic qualms about plac- 
ing their insurance in a foreign company 
which is regularly licensed here. 


Industrial Companies Fight 
Pennsylvania Code Change 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 21.—E very 
industrial company doing business in 
Pennsylvania has joined in the fight 
against the elimination of the facility 


otf payment and the _ over-insurance 
clauses from the Pennsylvania insur- 
ance code. Representative Schwartz 


of Philadelphia, chairman of the joint 
legislative committee for codification of 
the insurance laws, has called a meet- 
ing of his committee for Sept. 28 to dis- 
cuss suggested changes. 

W. L. Bradley, publicity 
the Home Life of this city, is head of 
the committee directing the fight 
against the proposed elimination of the 
two clauses. The facility of payment 
clause in industrial policies permits the 
companies to pay any relative, rela- 
tive by marriage or anyone who in- 
curred funeral expenses of the assured. 
It prevents delay in settlement of 
estates. The clause has been in indus- 
trial policies for more than 40 years. 
In Canada the clause instead of being 
frowned upon is sanctioned by legis- 
lation. 

Under the over-insurance clause, in- 
dustrial life companies are permitted to 
deny liability if the insured has more 
insurance than the table of limits per- 
mits. Its main purpose is to discourage 
over-insurance or speculative insurance. 


Young Man, Go to Hawaii 


H. S. Hayward, Hawaiian manager 
of the Pacific States Life, reports an in- 
crease of 51 percent in applications for 
the first six months of 1933. There is 
no depression in the life business in the 
islands, according tc Manager Hay- 
ward. 


director of 


do not conflict with the other state’s 
orders. All previous emergency rules 
and regulations are abrogated. 








Consider Methods’ 
of Blocking Ta; 
Question Constitutionality of Ne, 


York City’s Levy on 
Assets 


CONFLICT OF OPINIOoy 
Lawyers Keep Plans Quiet—Mayy, 


O’Brien Holds Hearing But Wij! 
Undoubtedly Sign Measure 


NEW YORK, Sept. 21.—The fay 
that the state legislature in granting 
New York City the right to levy taxe 
ordinarily denied it did so by a les 
than two-thirds majority, may prove t 
be sufficient to block Tammany Hall; 
efforts to tax the assets of life and fir 
companies. The tax bill awaits onl 
Mayor O'Brien's signature to becom 
law. He is holding a public hearing 
today as directed by law, but ob. 
viously nothing can be done to alter 


Tammany’s determination to ja 
through the tax measures as they stand 

The constitution states that any legis 
lation designed to apply only to certai 
cities and not to cities generally ca 
be passed only by the governor's de 
claring an emergency and by a two. 
thirds majority of both houses of th 
legislature. The act authorizing New 
York City to levy special taxes was 
passed by a little more than a par 
majority. 

Consider Constitutionality 


While this enabling act specified n 
particular city but merely “cities of 1, 
000,000 or more population,” some court 
decisions have indicated that such at- 
tempts to get around the intent of the 
constitution would not be constitutional 
However, some of the decisions are not 
so clear in construing such circumven- 
tions as illegal. This conflict of judi- 
cial opinion leaves considerable doubt 
as to whether insurance companies and 
others affected by the tax will be abk 
to upset Tammany’s latest effort to tax 
anything in sight. 

Beyond attacking the law as uncon- 
stitutional because of the way in which 
the enabling act was passed, lawyer: 
for the insurance companies are loat! 
to say very much about their plans be 


fore they actually launch their legal 
drive. There will, of course, be efforts 
to show that the tax is unconstitv- 
tional in that it is discriminatory and 
confiscatory, in that it taxes certain 
types of business arbitrarily and in 
equitably. 


Look to Courts’ Integrity 


There seems to be comparatively little 
fear that the courts will be stampede 
by the city’s obvious need of revenue 
and the seriousness of its credit crisis 
into rendering decisions that are no! 
fully justified by the points of law im 


volved. The courts are jealous of their 
reputation for integrity and would b 
unlikely to hand down a decision that 


would be subject to justifiable criticism 
later on, it is felt. 


General Agents Meet Oct. 3-5 


The annual convention of the gener@! 


agents’ association of the Masachusetts 
Mutual will be held in Springfield. 
Mass., Oct. 3-5. Frank McNally ® 
Minneapolis is president. Some 20 t 


25 general agents are expected to at 
tend the Chicago convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
and to go on to the home office from 
there. 
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Has Suggestions 
for Upbuilding 
Forward sellieiia Is Advocated 


for Constructive Service 
Among Agents 


VIVIAN ANDERSON’S VIEW 





Declares the National Association of 
Life Underwriters Might Follow 
Two Definite Courses 


CINCINNATI, Sept. 21—At the 
meeting of the General Agents & Man- 
agers Round Table Association here, the 
speaker was C. Vivian Anderson, who 
is a candidate for president of the Na- 
tional Life Underwriters Association. 
He said that it is difficult at times for 
the agent to measure what benefit he 
gets from the life underwriters’ associa- 
tion. He sees the amount of work done 
by others in arranging for meetings and 
accepts literature as a matter of course. 
Mr. Anderson believes that a large ma- 
jority of agents can be brought to real- 
ize what has been done, what is being 
done and what can be done for them. 
If agents can visualize this, then the 
question of membership will take care 
of itself. 

Plan of the Ohio Association 


He said the Ohio Association of Life 
Underwriters, of which he was presi- 
dent, has under consideration two plans, 
which he believes will be of vital inter- 
est to all in the business. In October, 
Miss Mary S. Wigley of Alabama, a 
home economist, will devote her entire 
time to talks before parent and teachers’ 
associations and the federated women’s 
clubs in the state. She is not a life in- 
surance woman but knows its place in 
home economics. The Ohio body is also 
planning to use one of the state’s leading 
educators in the field of economics to 
talk before luncheon clubs and other 
groups. Both speakers will have pamph- 
lets for distribution at these meetings. 


Will Promote Essay Conicsts 


Another feature that will be developed 
in Ohio is the use of the essay contest, 
first in the communities where there are 
local associations and then extending to 
others. There will be a five year pro- 
gram covering the various phases of life 
imsurance. The contests will be con- 
ducted in high schools and colleges. The 
high school students will compete for a 
scholarship in the Wharton School of 
Finance at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The prize for college students 
will be a post graduate scholarship. 

Mr. Anderson believes that much pub- 
licity will come from these activities. 
Each contestant will receive full instruc- 
tions and a list of members of the local 
association to whom they can go for 
imiormation and guidance. Such a con- 
test, he said, would: 

Suggestions for National Body 


1. Spread information thoroughly 
among students and parents. 

2. Make it necessary for the agent to 
know the subject under discussion. 

3. Increase the number of local asso- 
Clations, 

4. Increase the membership in each 
association. 

5. Increase favorable publicity. 

He gave it as his opinion that a pro- 
gram of this kind entered into by the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
€rs in all states would increase the vol- 
ume of new insurance and conserve that 
now in force. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 














Will Give Address 








w. 


BRUERE 


Bruere, president of the 


HENRY 

Henry W. 
3owery Savings Bank of New York 
City and formerly third vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Life, will be one 
of the speakers at the joint annual meet- 
ing of the Association of Life Agency 
Officers and the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau at the Edgewater 
Seach Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 25. 

Going to New York from Missouri 
in 1905, Mr. Bruere was made a di- 
rector of the bureau of city betterment 
in 1906 and 1907 and a director of the 
bureau of municipal research from 1907 
to 1914. In 1911 and 1912 Mr. Bruere 
conducted an administrative survey of 
ten American and six German cities. He 
served as financial adviser to the Mex- 
ican government under Carranza. 
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Loan Applications Decline 
Despite Removal of Checks 


CONFIDENCE NOW RESTORED 


Policyholders Not Taking Advantage of 
Lack of Restrictions—Steady 
Decrease Is Noted 


NEW YORK, Sept. 21.—Far from 
causing a rush of policy loans, the com- 
plete removal of policy loan and surren- 
der restrictions by New York, Connecti- 
cut and a number of other states has 
been accompanied by a steady decrease 
in the number of loan applications, which 
began some months ago and has been 
continuing with little fluctuation. 

One prominent company, whose expe- 
rience is undoubtedly typical, had close 
to 20 percent less applications for loans 
in August than was the case two months 
previously, and the trend is continuing 
downward this month. 

Restrictions Liberal 

For some months restrictions have 
been so liberal that virtually anyone de- 
siring a loan or surrender could have it, 
the number of loans refused to policy- 
holders being infinitesimal. At the same 
time confidence has been restored to a 
degree where there is no longer any 
danger of wholesale demand for loans 
on the part of those who didn’t need the 
money but were afraid to leave it in any 
institution. 

One leading company has experienced 
such a decline in policy loan demands 
that it is transferring a number of clerks 
in the policy loan division to other work, 
as they are no longer needed in the loan 
department. While loan demands are 
not vet down to normal there is abun- 
dant evidence of an assured downward 


trend. 





When the year 


totaled record. 


Independence Square 








The Last Three 


nears 

women whose degree of success or of fail- 

ure is measured by figures quite naturally 

are concerned with the probabilities of their 

All of us have pride in the 
good opinion of our associates, most of us 
are eager for self-approyal, and to many of 
us the exceeding the previous year’s rec- 
ord is exhilarating or inspiring,—even as 
the athlete is happy when he has bettered 
his previous skill or endurance, or the artist 
has painted a finer picture, or the writer has 

excelled in craftsmanship. 


And so in the last months of the year we 
in life insurance look at our figures and 
measure the opportunity which the remain- 
| ing time affords, and then we buckle down 
| as we had not done in any previous month, 
in an arduous endeavor to make our year’s 
total at least respectable and at best larger 

than we had ever before put together. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 


its end, men and 


Philadelphia 





| Missouri , State 
Deal Is Attacked 


Federal Court Sets Sept. 27 for 
Hearing on Policyholders’ 
Suit 
WANT SALE NULLIFIED 
Petition Charges All Bidders but the 
General American Life Were 
Frozen Out 





Federal Judge Davis at St. Louis has 
set Sept. 27 as the date for a hearing 
on the suit filed by five policyholders of 
the Missouri State Life who are seeking 
injunction to the 
Life from taking 
the Missouri State and are asking the 


an restrain General 


American of 


charge 


court to nullify the purchase agreement 


between Superintendent O'Malley and 
the General American. 
The policyholders are: Kathryn L, 


Goodfellow, East St. Louis; W. L. 
Bauguess, Chicago; M. H. Rhodes, Hart- 


ford, Conn.; S. M, Platt, New York, 
and Mildred Platt, New York 
Che judge set the case for hearing 


without interfering with the operations 
of the General American Life, which 
has taken over the Missouri State. 


Charges Laws Violated 


The petition charges that O'Malley did 
not comply with the statutes in seeking 
bidders and that he did not comply with 
the laws requiring that he file all re- 
insurance proposals received, and in ad- 
vertising legally for bids. 

The charge is made that O'Malley 
arbitrarily deducted assets in his report 
to the circuit court and as a result the 
purchasing company has obtained an ad- 
vantage to the disadvantage of the pol- 
icyholders. 

rhe petition alleges that for months 
before the insolvency action against the 
Missouri State the promoters and agents 
of the General American Life had been 
engaged in a conspiracy with the Mis- 
souri department and the officers and 
agents of the Missouri State to obtain 
the assets of the latter company at a 
“fraction of their value.” 

The charge is made that the St. Louis 
circuit court had no jurisdiction over the 
assets of the Missouri State outside of 
Missouri. 

rhe petition states it was impossible 


for other interests to make offers al- 
though others desired to bid 
Another Appeal Taken 


Another group of policyholders who 
opposed the deal in the hearing before 
Circuit Judge Hamilton have taken steps 
to appeal to the Missouri supreme court 
to set his order aside. 

Fred L. English, general counsel for 
the General American, said no former 


director of the Missouri State is con- 
nected with the General American and 
this fact contradicts charges that any 


conspiracy was involved, 

O'Malley renewed his threat to cancel 
the Missouri license of any company 
other than the General American, which 
pays a commission on policies written in 
substitution for insurance carried with 
the Missouri State. 

If a policyholder insists upon dropping 
his Missouri State insurance and buying 
protection in other companies the new 
business may be accepted but the other 
company is not permitted to pay a com- 
mission, 

Nine members of the group life insur- 
ance conference have decided not to ac- 
cept any Missouri State group business 
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The Nylic Agent’s 
Life Income 
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It is as true of the man in the field selling 


rity \) 














; insurance as of the one who buys that the § 
3 sunset years of life should be financially se- § 
5 cure and free from money worries. - 
: New York Life agents who measure up to 
: the standards set by the Company and who §& 
. stick to the “Nylic” program for 20 years §& 
: are able to take longer vacations, to travel, § 





and to retire on a certain life income. No 
matter what may happen to their other in- 
vestments, these faithful agents are finan- 
cially secure in their later years, for they can 
always rely on their “Nylic” income. Yet 
most of them, enjoying the work, continue 
to insure their clients after 20 to 50 years of 





















; service, thus adding substantial commissions § 
2 to their independent incomes. : 


“Nylic,” in short, provides much the same 
incentive for the Agent as has prompted the 
growing popular interest in annuities. 
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One-Two-O Club Members 
to Hold Chicago Gathering 





SOME GO ON BERMUDA TRIP 
Continental Assurance Agents, General 
Agents and Managers to Meet 
Soon in Convention 





The annual convention of the One- 
Two-O club of the Continental Assur- 
ance, Chicago, will be held at the Edge- 
water Beach hotel there Oct. 4-6. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, 
some 25 leading agents, members of the 
President's club, qualifying with $250,000 
of business or more, will set out for New 
York in company with President H. A. 
Behrens, Executive Vice-President G. 
F, Claypool and D. Miley Phipps, direc- 
tor of field service, on a trip to Ber- 
muda. The party will put up at the 
Belmont Manor, Bermuda, for several 
days and is scheduled to return to New 
York Friday, Oct. 13. On the boat trip 
south will be heid the annual meeting 
of Phi Nu Phi, the Order of Night 
Watchmen, of which Mr. Behrens is 
grand keeper of the watch. 


General Agents, Managers Meet 


The general agents and managers’ as- 
sociation, which is headed by A. M. 
Reager of Louisville, will hold sessions 
during the convention. The other offi- 
cers are: Vice-president, Luther Moor, 
Dayton, O., and secretary-treasurer, 
William Hargarten, Milwaukee. Direc- 
tors are Frank Copper, Columbus, O.; 
S. B. Fleager, Chicago; M. L. Killian, 


Canton, O., and J. P. Leatherman, 
Lansing. 
The general agents and managers’ 


meeting starts Oct. 4 with talks by Con- 
tinental Assurance officers. U. C. Etch- 
ison, general agent, will speak on “Sal- 
ary Investment Insurance’; H. I. Pot- 
ter, manager life department Marsh & 
McLennan, on “Group Life Insurance.” 
There will be a discussion of agency 
building and in the afternoon a visit to 
the Century of Progress exposition with 
dinner on the grounds. 
President Behrens to Talk 


Mr. Reager will be general chairman 
of the One-Two-O club convention 
starting Oct. 5. President Behrens will 
extend a welcome, with response by Mr. 
Reager. There will follow introduction 
of new members and awarding of the 
general agents and managers’ prize. Dr. 
H. W. Dingman, vice-president and 
medical director, will speak on “Pros- 
pecting for Policyholders.” 

At the afternoon session discussions 
will be on plans and ideas that sell. D. 
Miley Phipps will speak on “Is Selling 
Life Insurance Today Different?” There 
will be presentation of sales ideas and 
plans by outstanding producers, includ- 
ing Cord Lipe, Rockford, Ill.; Mr. Kil- 
lian, J. L. Kelly, St. Louis, Mo.; E. L. 
Grant, Chicago, and C. E. Thiele, Mil- 
waukee. 

The session Oct. 6 will be opened with 
an address by L. L. Johnson, vice-presi- 
dent, on “The Profit Factor in Selling.” 
H. C. Blakeslee, general agent and Ohio 
supervisor, will talk on “Building Your 
Prospect List”; Vice-president Roy 
Tuchbreiter on “Future of the Personal 
Coverage Business,” and A. M. Holtz- 
man, accident and health department 
Continental Casualty, on “Life Con- 
tracts through Accident and Health 
Contacts.” Executive Vice-president G. 
F. Claypool will give the closing ad- 
dress. Both afternoons will be spcnt in 
sight-seeing. 

Company Director Dies 

W. C. Heppenheimer, a director of 
the Colonial Life of New Jersey and a 
brother of President E. J. Heppenheimer 
of that company, died in New York City 
at the age of 73. He was a prominent 
New Jersey banker and an influential 
figure in state politics. 
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DR. ROY L. DAVIS a 

Dr. Roy L. Davis, president of the Insuré 
Chicago Association of Life Underwri:. i \™@¥" 
ers, has made a connection with t Journ 
Samuel Heifetz agency of the Mutu I 
Life of New York in Chicago. He is Tues 
therefore resigning as assistant manager ngton 
in Chicago for the Union Central Lie & \\ est, 
Dr. Davis is one of the most disti Nation 
guished life insurance educational me Conser 
in Chicago. For some time he was edu Insura 
cational director at the head office oi J. ] 
the Continental Assurance of Chicag safety, 
He subsequently became head of the hi tional 
department of the W. W. Durham & ( lerwri 
agency of Chicago, general agents for of Fir 
the Central Life of Iowa. He thea § !nsura 
joined the Union Central. He was at Lines, 
one time instructor in the C. J. Rock- genera 
well school of insurance. the 
An interesting fact is that John R Life, 
Hastie, immediate past president of the BR ‘eorg 
Chicago Association of Life Underwrit- writer: 
ers, is also a member of the Heifetz } Make 
agency. ers,” J 
< § Grator 
a tcc ea emaneae : » Ameri 
H. O. Edmonds Takes Sisson’s F , '" 
Place on Chicago Program Ff al | 
Howard O. Edmonds, vice-preside! B. 
Northern Trust Company of Chicago At | 
and recently elected president of th hapte 
trust company division of the America Lowre 
3ankers Association, will speak on th Fa 
program of the National Association ‘ North 


Life Underwriters, in place of Francis R.G. 
H. Sisson, vice-president Guarant) 
Trust Company of New York and past 
president of the American Bankers Av FP 4,” 
sociation, who died Sept. 17. Mr. E¢- 
monds’ topic will be “The Code of th iF. 
Corporate Fiduciary.” 


DEFAULTED 
Real Estate _ 
Mortgage Securities 


The method of procedure to best protect 
investments of this type and to salvage 
the most out of these defaulted securities 
has become a problem during the last four 
years, and adios the holdings are 12 
merous the expense involved must be con- 
s 
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To any Company considering representa 
tion in the Chicago district for 


PROPERTY SERVICING 


I submit the following qualifications, Pp! 
the best of reference: ; at eal 
The last three years working with rea 
estate mortgage Committees, Receiver 
for apartment buildings, representins : 
owners of defaulted bonds and mort- 9 
yages. 
"Frevious twelve years, real estate 
mortgage business in all branches 4s S Ge 
Vice President and Secretary of a TeP- 
resentative Company in Chicago. ™ 
Eight years law practice prior i 
entering the real estate mortgage hele 
Address X85, care The National 
Underwriter. 
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‘stinguished Speakers for 
Briarcliff Meet of I. A. C. 






ONSIDER PUBLIC RELATIONS 






ell Known Men from Insurance and 
General Business to Talk—Lowell 
Thomas Secured 











Important and interesting angles cf 
he insurance business will be covered 
y a distinguished group of speakers at 
he Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence’s meeting in Briarcliff, N. Y., next 
week. The following list of speakers 
and their subjects has been released by 
\. A. Fisk, advertising manager Pru- 
















dential Life, who is chairman of the 
program committee: 
Monday—“The Public Relations 






Needs of Insurance,” E. L. Bernays, 
public relations counsel; “Spreading the 
Light,” T. J. V. Cullen, editor the “Spec- 
tator:’” “How Insurance Companies Can 
\dvertise Profitably in National Maga- 
tines,” F. J. Presbrey, chairman of the 
ward, the Frank Presbrey Company; 


Insurance Newspaper Publicity,” W. S. 

















nt of the 
eed Crawford, insurance editor New York 
with ¢ Journal of Commerce; 
e Mutu Program in Tuesday Session 
0. He is Tuesday—“How Legislation at Wash- 
/ Manager ington Is Affecting Advertising,” P. W. 
tral Lit i \Vest, general manager Association of 
st distir National Advertisers; “The Value of 
mal men i) Conservation Work and Its Relation to 
was edu Insurance Advertising and Publicity,” 
office oi |. J. Hall, director street and highway 
Chicago. J safety, conservation department, Na- 
of the hie FF tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
im & Co. Bi derwriters; “What the National Board 
gents for of Fire Underwriters Is Doing for the 
He then insurance Business Along Publicity 
/ was at Bi Lines,” A. Wilbur Nelson, assistant 
]. Rock- general manager National Board; “How 
the Underwriters Laboratories Serve 
John R Life, Fire and Casualty Companies,” 
it of the George Muldaur, special agent. Under- 
iderwrit- J) writers Laboratories; “How We Can 
Heifetz J} Make It Easier for the Insurance Buy- 
) crs,” P. D. Betterley, assistant treasurer 
_ Graton & Knight Co. and vice-president 
\merican Management Association. 
isson’s _ Lowell Thomas, noted explorer and 
ecturer will be the speaker at the an- 
pgram fF wal banquet. 
resident Bates Seattle C. L. U. Head 
Chicago : : 5 
of the At the annual meeting of the Seattle 
snaslans chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters, 
on Lawrence R. Bates, Mutual Benefit, was 
salen 4 elected president; Clifford Quillian, 
Francis Northwestern - Mutual, vice-president; 
rant! R. G. Jones, New World Life, secretary 
nd past - George L. Buck, broker, and W. B. 
ers As fe ney, Phoenix Mutual, directors. 
ir. Eé- (itt this meeting Mr. Buck was de- 
of the lared president for the unexpired term 
of F. C. Rowell, elected president last 
vear but who left the business during 
— the year. Mr. Buck was elected vice- 
president last year but served as the 
principal officer for the major part of 
1 the year 
an 
| Stevens to Trial Sept. 25 
rotect : 
alvage 5 J. W. Stevens, former chairman of 
urities the board of th Illi ‘ I “e i] . 
t four Pere e inois Life will go on 
nu trial Sept. 25 on embezzlement. charges 
eo stowing out of the failure. His case 
senta- | B fas been postponed for months because 
of his ill health. Family physicians still 
are contending that to put him on trial 
ples would jeopardize his health and be dan- 
| # &¢rous to his life. The physicians stated 
real | : Mr. Stevens is suffering from a coma, 
a ke senile and his memory is bad. 
wrt- 7 _ 
ai : Company Official Dies 
Si 
> ,. weorge R. Kolb, treasurer and comp- 
a moh the Maryland Life, died Friday 
eld. — Baltimore. He had been con- 
ied to his rooms since January. He 
*ntered the employ of the company as 
an ofhce ~ 





boy 58 years ago. 














Substantial Gains Are 
Reported in Life Sales 








New business of the Mutual Benefit 
Life paid for in August totaled $19,790,- 
600, as compared with $10,981,000 in 
August, 1932. Fifty-five of the com- 
pany’s 61 agencies reported gains. 

x 

A gain of 290 percent over July for 
net paid-for business was announced 
for August by the S. L. McAfee agency 
of the Union Central Life in Toledo, O. 
This represented the greatest month’s 
gain since March—the time of the bank 
moratorium, reports of the agency 
showed. The August applications also 
were more numerous than those re- 
ceived in the preceding month. 

x * x 


Paid production of the Equitable Life 
of Iowa in August was $4,027,642, a gain 
of $299,962 over July. 

* * * 

The Louis J. Fohr general agency of 
the Connecticut Mutual in Chicago has 
paid for as much business in the first 
eight months this year as was written 
throughout 1932. Mr. Fohr states that 
on the basis of what already has been 
accomplished the agency will close the 
year with a 50 percent gain. There are 
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at present 26 full time agents on the 
staff, eight of whom have joined the 
agency since Jan. 1. 

x * * 


The Detroit agency of the Great Wes‘ 
Life reports an increase of $500,000 in 
paid business for the first eight months, 
being 37 percent ahead of 1932. A. P. 
Johnson is agency manager. 

x * * 

On “President's” day 382 applications 
for $852,591 in new business were writ- 
ten by agents of the Bankers Life of 
Iowa. 

x* * * 

The Morton & Morton general agency 
in St. Louis for the Connecticut Mutual 
Life reports its August business was 62 
percent above the same month last year. 

a, 

The W. L. McPheeters Cleveland 
agency of the Union Central Life re- 
ports a 35 percent gain in net paid busi- 
ness in August over July. This is their 
largest gain since March. 

x * * 

The J. R. Oxenhandler agency of the 
Union Central Life in St. Louis scored 
an 8 percent gain in August on paid 
business over July. 


Make Changes in Missouri 


N. H. McKee is the new St. Louis 
manager of the Business Men’s Assur- 





| 





Endowment Sold While 
Agent Was Under Knife 


Julius Meyer, Chicago general 
agent New England Mutual Life, 
delivered to an assured the other 
day a check for a matured en- 
dowment taken out 20 years ago. 
At that time in Mr. Meyer’s office 
was an agent, Marcus Sloman. 
He had to undergo an operation 
for goiter. A local anaesthetic 
was used. The surgeon instructed 
him to keep on talking during the 
operation because he wanted to 
know whether he was approach- 
ing a certain nerve. Mr. Sloman 
therefore during the operation 
gave a cracking good sales talk 
about a 20-year endowment show- 
ing what value it would be to the 
doctor. After the operation was 
completed the doctor informed 
Mr. Sloman that his sales talk 
had hit the bull’s eye and he 
would take an endowment. The 
nurse did the same. 











ance, succeeding R. C. Francisco, who 
has been transferred to St. Joseph, Mo. 











Saint Paul, Minnesota 


ORGANIZED SELLING METHODS 


make SALES PROBLEMS as easy as 


simple multiplication 
if coupled with a willingness 
to pay the price of success 


in consistent hard work 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
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Better Feeling Is Now Found in 
Detroit Life Insurance Offices 











By CLINTON F. CRISWELL 
DETROIT, Sept. 21.—Detroit is com- | last week that they have 40,000 on the 


ing back! In spite of the fact that at 
least $200,000,000 in cash is still held 
up in the two closed national banks, 
the life agencies in the Detroit metro- 
politan area are showing a steady in- 
crease in paid-for business, and field 
men are meeting less resistance in in- 
terviewing prospective poe ea 

Led bv the ‘automobile industry, NRA 
signs are everywhere. Any Yes mee 
against Ford's not signing up the code 
has largely died down. One of the 
largest downtown department stores is 
featuring “Ford Month for September,” 
with a number of Ford cars set out on 
the canopy around the store, outside, 
and a thermometer running up the side 
of the building showing the “trend to- 
ward Ford,” with the likelihood of going 
over the quota by the end of the month. 
Evidently Ford believes that his esoteric 
attitude will not mitigate against sales; 
and people can pay for new cars. 

A representative of Crysler told me 





payroll. General Motors claims that 
Chevrolet is outselling “the three.” This 
increase in employment is being reflected 
in renewed confidence, new policies and 
decreased loans and lapses. Even the 
general agents begin to look cheerful! 
I can certainly vouch for their courage 
and steady handling of a very difficult 
situation when they were caught last 
winter in the largest financial collapse in 
the history of the world. It is charac- 
teristic of the dynamic spirit of Detroit. 
Effect of the Upturn 


While many agencies will undoubtedly 
close the year with less business in force 
than a year ago, it is through no fault 
of theirs, and more than one seasoned 
office head has candidly told me the 
weeding-out process will, in the long 
run, be worth the cost. 

The upturn of securities, increased 
confidence in real estate and good bonds, 
etc., is strengthening the local compa- 
nies, and they will undoubtedly be felt 
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in nities circles, increasingly, as 
time goes on. The closed First National 
Bank, alone, held more than 52,000 first 
mortgages on Detroit homes, the total 
risk at issue being in excess of $150,- 
000,000. It was the U. S. controller’s 
practical refusal to appraise these mort- 
gages at anything like a fair, long-term 
investment that is supposed to be the 
basis for the R. F. C.’s not advancing 
relief to Detroit when Chicago, Cleve- 
land and other banking centers were 
pulling it out by the scores of millions. 

Watch Detroit stage a comeback. It 
has as able agency leadership as exists, 
and will most certainly contribute its 
part to the return of prosperity. 


Production Is Boosted 


Several of the larger agencies in De- 
troit have successfully stimulated busi- 
ness the past month by production con- 
tests entitling winners to railroad fare to 
the Chicago convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. C. A. 
Macauley, general agent John Hancock, 

will have several agents there, as well 
as the George E. Lackey agency of the 
Massachusetts Mutual, and Equitable 
Life of New York, R. M. Ryan, man- 
ager. Approximately 70 Detroit insur- 
ance men and women will attend the 
convention and visit the fair. 
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will go down in the history of | 
this company as marking the | 
inauguration of our 

“LIFE-TIME” PLAN | 
of Agency organization and | 
remuneration. 


This plan offers unusual 
advantages to the consistent 
and persistent producer. 


For details write 


The Federal Reserve Life 
Insurance Company 
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Hotel Accommodations 
for Convention Assure 


a 

Preparations are practically comple, 
for the convention of the National As 
sociation of Life Underwriters in ¢ 
cago next week. The largest gathering 
in the 44 years’ history of the organiz, 
tion is expected. 

R. L. Davis, president of the Chicag, 
association, promised this week that } 
spite of congested condition of Chicag, 
hotels, due to the fair and many oth, 
conventions, accommodat.ons will be 
available for all delegates. Local cop, 
mittees have worked unremittingly q 
the task of providing quarters, entertain. 





























ment, information § service, rec Ception 
committees and what not for the visitog; 
The local and nat.onal forces have fuyg. 
tioned smoothly in this work and th res 
stage is set, Mr. Davis said. A 
Reservations in 137 Hotels 
A. A. De Lapp, chairman of ho f The 
accommodations, and his committe [By derwt 
have made arrangements with 125 apan. je boards 
ment hotels within easy access of th: fee vards 
convention headquarters, the Steven : world 
hotel. Twelve large down-town cly) i the | 
and hotels will provide additional quar. i) 20v* 
ters for many more visitors. y is ina 
Many other Chicagoans have giver me nce 
much of their time in perfecting ptt manag 
tion, program, entertainment and com 8°. 
fort arrangements. T. F. Lawrence greeti 


manager Reliance Life, is general chair. Life | 
man of the local committees. J. R. Has. 
tie, associate manager Mutual of Ne 
York and past president Chicago asso- 

















ciation; A. E. Patterson, general agent Tl 
Penn Mutual and fourth vice-president 
National association; W. G. Warren 
Mutua! Life of New York, and Walt A 
Tower, managing director Chicago asso- tage 
ciation, have had leading parts in the BH Life | 
work. A. Van Goldman, Prudential, has cure 
all the registration work organized. a, 3 
The Chicago association took advan- Line 
tage of the stimulus of the national of th 
convention to shoot for the 1,000 mem- edito! 
bers mark which has been the goal for and * 
many years, and this week crashed stori¢ 
through with a total of 1,006. This is THE 
said by Mr. Tower to be the all-time form: 
record. F 
The Hobart & Oates general agency Nati¢ 
of the Northwestern Mutual is leading ment 
agency in Chicago with 54 members in th 
The Metropolitan is leading compan nal.” 
with 201 members. Manager F. T gene 
Platka and J. V. Moynahan, supervisor abou 
of the Metropolitan, a week or so ag ures 
promised the Chicago association 20 Sun. 
paid members and came through in short Pr 
order. coln 
The membership drive was led aggres- Life 
sively by P. = Hobbs, agency manager in a 
Equitable of New York, as membership Fort 
chairman, and was participated in at- pape 
tively by Messrs. Lawrence, Davis, Pat- Con 
terson and Tower. Even Miss Jos prot 
Luidens, Mr. Tower's secretary, became H 
imbued with the spirit of the campaign men 
and brought in a considerable number all : 
of new members. by * 
stra 
. . . “ 
Wyoming Commissioner 
. . 
in Warning on Twisters 
: we gen 
Commissioner Thulemeyer of Wyom- chu 
ing has published a warning in several As 
newspapers in his state against twist hac 
ing. He cites the law on the question, all 
which provides a fine of $100 or 90 days tim 
in jail. tor 
“The public should bear in mind, 
Mr. Thulemeyer states, “that the 
twister has but one purpose—to line ’ 
his pockets with commissions reapee jus 
from the policyholders’ savings. Before the 
acting on any such proposition, protect so! 
yourself and help put an end to illegal his 
practices by insisting that the agent de 
| first put his proposition in writing an¢ Us 
' deliver it to you. Then send the writ- M 


| ten proposal to the office of insurance 
! commissioner.” 
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SEE 
ACE 


THE URANCE EXHIBIT AT 
NTURY OF procress EXPOSITION 


The Chicago Association of Life Underwriters 








is arranging to set up bill 
boards at strategic points along boule- 
vards and highways leading to the 
world fair. About 75 of these billboards, 


ithe likeness of which is reproduced 


) above, 


» ance 


will be arranged. The project 
is financed by the Chicago life insur- 
companies, general agents and 
managers and is sponsored by the Chi- 
cago association as a complimentary 
greeting to the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, which will hold its 


Life Men Secure Publicity 
Through Data on Payments 





4 number of life agents took advan- 
taze of THe NATIONAL UNDERWRITER’S 
Life Payments Localized Number to se- 
cure publicity in their local newspapers. 
J. J. Stegge, San Francisco agent of the 
Lincoln National Life, showed his copy 
of the Life Payments Number to the 
editors of the San Francisco “Chronicle” 
and “Examiner,” and the resultant news 
stories credited both Mr. Stegge and 
Tue NATIONAL UNDERWRITER for the in- 
formation. 

F. W. Jones, Evansville, Ind., Lincoln 
National Life agent, had the Life Pay- 
ments figures and his name mentioned 
in the Evansville “Courier” and “Jour- 
nal.” E. R. Hinkle, Central States Life 
general agent, secured a good story 
about himself at the Life Payments fig- 
ures in the Palm Springs, Cal., “Desert 
Sun.” 

President Arthur F. Hall of the Lin- 
coln National Life, in discussing the 
Life Payments figures was widely quoted 
in an Associated Press dispatch from 
Fort Wayne which was used by news- 
papers in Elmira, N. Y Norwich, 
Conn.; Buffalo, Schenectady, N. Y., and 
probably in other cities. 

Hundreds of clippings of Life Pay- 
ments news stories from newspapers in 
all sections of the country were received 
by Tue NaTIonAL UNbDERWRITER, demon- 
strating the great value of this annual 
compilation. 


Dingle Back from East 


John Dingle, of Bokum & Dingle, 
general agents in Chicago for the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, has just returned from 
a sojourn in the east. While there he 
had opportunitv to learn at first hand 
all about the NRA as he spent some 
time deep sea fishing with U. S. Sena- 
tor John G. Townsend of Delaware. 


Rounds Out 20 Years 


_W. J. Sheehy of Portland, Ore., has 
just rounded out 20 years of service with 
the Oregon Mutual Life. He has per- 
sonally sold more than $5,000,000 for 
his company. He has served as presi- 
dent of the Portland Association of Life 
Underwriters and secretary of the Life 
Managers Association, and is now chair- 
man of the business practices committee 
of the Life Underwriters Association. 


| 








against 
| greetings 





The Chicago Association of Life Un- | convention in Chicago and to stimulate 


interest among Chicagoans and out of 
town visitors in life insurance. 

The signature of the Chicago asso- 
ciation is silhouetted in white letters 
a background of blue with 

to the National association 
against a background of green. 

John R. Hastie, associate manager 
for the Mutual Life of New York and 
immediate past president of the Chicago 
association, is credited with originating 
the idea. 


Interest Aroused in Sheet 
Published in New Jersey 


There have been a number of in- 
quiries about a sheet known as “The 
Policyholder,”’ which has figured in a 
rather interesting way at company 
headquarters or wherever there was 
anything in the offing. E. M. Carroll is 
running it. He has a very small office 
at 45 Clinton street, Newark, N. J. He 
was formerly associated with the Guar- 
dian Mutual Casualty, which went to 
smash in 1927. The New Jersey in- 
surance department made a very search- 
ing investigation of that crash. This 
sheet was first published in Jersey City, 
then Newark and finally New Bruns- 
wick, where Carroll makes his head- 
quarters. The Newark office is closed 
a greater part of the time, Mr. Carroll 
merely calling for his mail in charge of 
the renting agent. In connection with 
“The Policyholder,” the “Policyholders’ 
Advisory Service” is issued consisting 
of a book and monthly “reports” of in- 
surance companies. Evidently Chicago 
has missed one sheet of this particular 
kidney at least. 


Sells Farms for Cotton 


Col. W. H. Dorris of Cordele, Ga., 
representing the John Hancock Mutual 
Life, recently sold 50 farms to planters 
through a plan of paying solely with 
cotton. The experiment has proved 
successful and will be extended. The 
buyer is required to own his live stock 
and feed stuff free of encumbrance. The 
insurance company pays taxes on the 
farm for two years. Annual payments 
are made in cotton, covering a period of 
10 years and the farms were sold on 
an average of 15 cents a pound for the 
cotton. 

Wichita Company Official Killed 

J. H. Stewart, 79, Wichita, Kan., for- 
mer state senator and Republican leader 
in his state, was killed Monday night 
and his wife was badly injured in an 
automobile accident near Vandalia, O. 
Mr. Stewart was vice-president of the 
First National Bank of Wichita and was 


also vice-president of the Farmers & 
jankers Life of that city. 
The Connecticut agency of the Sun 


Life of Canada will hold a meeting Oct. 
21-22 at Norwich, Conn. Sessions will 
be directed by Earl D. Owen, Connecticut 
manager, who has his headquarters in 
New Haven. 




























“ 


... makes life 
insurance a tangible arti- 
cle instead of a mass of 
figures and rates. Present- 
ed in this way, through 
national advertising and 
planned interviews, the 
prospect understands 
more readily how it fits 


his individual problems. 


Fhe 
UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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For Men 


Who Like Action 


This 37-year-old mutual company 
... soundly managed... progressive 
...with a complete line of contracts 
... Offers exceptional opportunity 
to men who like action. Truly a 
young man’s company. 

BEST’S RATING “A” 


CENTRAL LIFE 


Assurance Society 
(MUTUAL) 
DES MOINES 
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MO RN IN CG nad sales aid to the field 





The Monday Morning x 
Message brings a timely 


men or~r~ 





The Lincoln National Life Insurance 


Company fort Wayne. Indiana 



















Blvd., Chicago. 


is your opportunity to secure the exclusive franchise for 
distributing National Underwriter Insurance Calendars in 
your city. Send 9 cents in stamps for complete sample and 
10 day option. National Underwriter, 175 West Jackson 





Philadelphians Get Three 
Big Fidelity Mutual Awards 


PRESENTED AT CONVENTION 


Collings Wins President’s Plaque, Pow- 
ell the Heron Trophy and Klein 
the Library Award 


All three of the principal awards open 
to members of the Leaders’ Club of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life were given to 
Philadelphians at the annual convention 
in Chicago. 

The highest honor is the president’s 
trophy, a wall plaque which goes each 
year to the class A member of the club 
who qualified in class A the previous 
club year, and whose business has shown 
the highest ratio of persistency. This 
award went to Karl Collings of the head 
office agency with a persistency ratio of 
100 percent. 

E. H. Schaeffer, Harrisburg, also had 
a perfect lapse record, but since the ex- 
posure was less than that of Mr. Coll- 
ings, award was made to the latter. The 
trophy is awarded permanently to the 
leader who wins it three times. Last 
year Mr. Collings secured permanent 
possession of its predecessor through 
three winnings, and is after this one. 

The Heron trophy was won by T. R. 
Powell, head office agency. It goes to 
the class A member who shows the 
greatest percentage of increase in cash 
premium settlements. Mr. Powell 
showed an increase of 86.2 percent. 
W. H. Callahan, Hartford, came second 
with an increase of 32.9 percent. 

The Library award offered by the 
Fidelity Managers’ Association to the 
manager who, under a number of specific 
regulations, scored the highest percent- 
age of increase based upon the number 
of agents qualified for convention went 
to Samuel Klein, manager of the Klein 
agency, Philadelphia. 

Between June 1 and Aug. 31 of this 
year the Fidelity conducted an unknown 
guest contest, the winner of which was 
to be awarded a trip to convention on 
the same basis as a class A leader. On 
the basis of settling for the greatest 
amount of new premiums on not fewer 
than five lives, irrespective of when writ- 
ten this award went to Dick Drake of 
Los Angeles. 

Mr. Drake being unable to attend, the 
award was transferred to G. K. Harris 
of. Detroit, who stood second. 

Five men and woman leaders qualified 
for the app-a-week awards. The win- 
ners are: H. L. Higgs, Memphis, 494 
weeks; E. M. Horn, Harrisburg, Pa., 
286; Young Shackelford, Statesville, 
N. C., 247; L. L. Bishop, Portland, Me., 
126; J. M. Dunn, Wheeling, W. Va.; 
83; Miss M. B. Powell, Charleston, W. 
Va., 80. 


Relate First Sales 


The Life Managers’ Club of Los An- 
geles resumed its regular semi-monthly 
luncheon-meetings with a discussion of 
the “first sale.” The following related 
the circumstances and conditions under 
which their first cases were closed: I. 
C. Cunningham, Occidenta! Life; H. S. 
Standish, Sun Life of Canada; R. F. 
Freeman, Peoria Life; J. P. Harker, 
Metropolitan Life; H. G. Saul, John 
Hancock Mutual Life; W. O. Ferguson, 
Penn Mutual; J. W. Yates, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual; R. H. Sheldon, Equit- 
able Life of Iowa; J. N. Russell, Pacific 
Mutual, and Sam McCurdy, New York 
Life. 


Test Trust Fund Status 


LINCOLN, NEB., Sept. 21.—Suit 
for $28,381, double damages, has been 
filed against officers and members of 
the executive committee of the defunct 
Lincoln Trust Company by Ray. A. 
Crancer, representing 99 persons who 


September 22 


pany in past years to create trust fy, 
for paying life insurance premiums. 
is claimed that the company was unde 
obligations to keep this fund separa, 
from all other funds, but instead mie. 
led it with its general fund, and tha 
certain balances were not anplied 
premiums according to contract 





Krueger Agency Meeting 
Is Being Held in Chicay, 


The Equitable of New York agen 
in St. Paul, managed by S. D. Kruege 
is holding its annual conference in (}. 
cago the latter part of this week. Gues: 
of honor are A. G. Borden, second vice. 
president of the home office; W. y 
Rothaermel, superintendent of agencies 
central department, Chicago; A. \J 
Embry, agency manager, Kansas Cit 
P. B. Hobbs, agency manager, (Chi. 
cago and president central manager 
association of the Equitable; J. 4 
Patton, associate sales supervisor groy 
department, Chicago, and H. J. Gilbert 
son, district manager, Aberdeen, §. | 


State Mutual Life Rally 


About 20 general agents of the Stat 
Mutual Life from the central part oj 
the country will hold a meeting at the 
Union League Club in Chicago, Sept 
25-26. Stephen Ireland, head of the 
agency department at the head office 
will be present. The general agent: 
will attend the meeting of the Nationa 
Association of Life Underwriters, being 
held that week. 


Boston University Courses 


istration, is offering interesting courses 
this year in life insurance fundamentals 
life insurance salesmanship, special C. L 
U. review course, property insurance 
and casualty insurance. The classes 
meet in the evening running for tw 
hours. C. J. Crobaugh is the instructor 
He is associate editor of the “Insuranc 
Age-Journal,” formerly assistant pro- 
fessor of school of commerce am 
finance, Indiana University, and for- 
merly supervisor of educational exten- 
sion Aetna Life affiliated companies 
He is the author of two books, “Casu- 
alty Insurance” and “Hand-Book of In- 
surance.” 
Appeal Clark Salary Case 

DES MOINES, Sept. 21.—Chief Jus- 
tice Albert of the Iowa supreme court 
has granted a stay order on a district 
court writ of mandamus directing the 
state comptroller to pay the salary 0! 
Commissioner E. W. Clark. The sta} 
will be in effect pending submission 0! 
the case to the high court on appeal ot 
the comptroller who lost his action ™ 
the district court. 


Fail to Act on Valuations 


The sub-committee on valuations 0! 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners adjourned after meeting 
in New York without taking any action 
Decision was reached to hold another 
meeting early in November and a third 
a little later that month. The members 
have decided in view of present uncer 
tainties it is too early to decide upo! 
a formula for 1933 valuations. | 

The compilation of the securities 
uation book for 1933 statements has 
been assigned to Standard Statistics 
the valuations committee. 


Leonard Coast Supervisor 


T. W. Leonard, formerly manager ot 
the Detroit district of the Washingtot 
National, has been promoted to super 
visor of the Pacific division, which com- 
prises the Los Angeles, Oakland, Phoe- 
nix and San Francisco districts, wit 
headquarters in Los Angeles ~ 
Leonard has been in charge of the De- 
troit district for four years and has de- 
veloped an unusually strong organizé 
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ritical Article in ““Nation”’ 








Is Based on Isolated Cases 





XEW YORK, Sept. 21—Under the 
jurid title, “Can Life Insurance Be Made 
Safe?” James P. Sullivan of Chicago, the 
high priest of term insurance, and_ his 
attorney, D. D. Stansbury, do their best 
to scare the living daylights out of that 
portion of the insuring public which is 
seriously influenced by what it reads in 
“The Nation,” a liberal weekly which 
carries the latest Sullivan outburst in its 
Sept. 20 issue. 

Most of Mr. Sullivan’s article is so 
fallacious that life agents will have no 
trouble reassuring any of their policy- 
holders who may happen to have read 
i Mr. Sullivan shows not the least 
compunction in taking isolated occur- 
rences and giving the impression that 
such things are going on throughout the 
business all the time. 


Generalizes on Valuations 


For instance, the authors say that “se- 
curities were given fictitious valuations, 
fixed by the convention of insurance 
commissioners but not obtainable in any 
market, in order to make it possible for 
companies to make annual statements 
which gave the appearance of solvency.” 
Without undue effort Mr. Sullivan could 
have found out roughly what percentage 
of insurance in force was represented by 
the business of companies which would 
have been technically insolvent if it had 
not been for the commissioners’ valua- 
tions. If he hadn’t cared to make the 
effort he would have been fairer to his 
readers if he had said it was a very 
small fraction, that the valuations did 
not apply to mortgages and that life 
companies generally carry their bonds 
on an amortized basis, so the commis- 
sioners’ valuations would not apply to 
these. 

Aseribes “Troubles” to Reserves 


\fter drawing a terrifying picture of 
the condition the life companies are sup- 
posedly in, Mr. Sullivan ascribes all 
these “troubles” to the fact that reserves 
are carried against which demands for 
loans or surrenders may be made. His 
idea is that the companies should liqui- 
date for the benefit of their policyholders 
whatever portion of their reserves they 
are carrying above term insurance re- 
quirements, and put policyholders on a 
term basis, or perhaps a higher-premium 
form but one without any policy loan 
or cash surrender rights. On the latter 
pot he ignores the state laws compell- 
ing companies to grant such rights. He 
also fails to mention the extremely high 
rates that policyholders at the older ages 
would have to pay under any term in- 
surance plan. 


Aroused Over Moratorium 


Mr. Sullivan and Mr. Stansbury are 
much aroused about the moratorium on 
policy loans and surrenders. Here also 
is no mention of the gradual lifting of 
the ban in most states and its complete 
removal in some others. Another ex- 
ample of looking only at the blackest 
side of the picture is the failure to take 
note of any improvement in policy loan 
cemands. The authors quote the Mav 19 
I HE NATION AL UNDERWRITER to the effect 
‘iat the number of applications for loans 
had not abated and that the danger of 
runs on companies for loans and surren- 
ders had not been thus far averted. They 
neglect to mention later articles in the 
pone paper calling attention to improved 
one itions in policy loan applications and 
paling that situation was easing up suf- 
heiently to allow companies to consider 
Mvesting in their normal channels. 


Whole Picture Not Given 


Many Persons have held the opinion 


ont “The Nation,” despite its some- 
on dismal preoccupation with the 
camier side of things, was, like the 





rench Foreign Legion, “hard but just.” 


In publishing the Sullivan article, how- 
ever, it is, whether it realizes it or not, 
less than just to its readers. In fairness 
to its readers it should publish a statis- 
tical appendix to Mr. Sullivan’s article 
which would demonstrate the compara- 
tive rarity of the unfortunate occurrences 
which the authors assume are everyday 
happenings in life insurance. 


Life Committee Meets 


At the meeting of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce life insurance 
committee H. S. Standish, manager 
Sun Life, presided. New York City’s 
tax on life insurance companies and the 
NRA were discussed. Mr. Standish re- 
ported that all of the 152 life offices 
in Los Angeles had signed the NRA 
code. 

It was suggested that the committee 
consider the possibility of introducing 
the study of life insurance in the public 
schools. A committee headed by Kel- 
logg Van Winkle, Equitable Life of 





LIFE INSURANCE EDITION 


New York, was appointed to meet with 
the board of education and submit sug- 
gestions. 


Win Trips to Chicago 
The winners of the inter-agency con- 
test of the Great-West Life of Winni- 
peg, who will have as their reward a 
trip to the meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters in Chi- 
cago, are C. F. Dunfee, manager at Van- 


couver; Paul Girard, manager of the 
Montreal country branch, and J. R. 
Nicolson, manager at Victoria. The 


contest was conducted during July and 


August. The agencies headed by 
Messrs. Dunfee, Girard and Nicolson 
led the list. 


Selling for Bogus Company 

DETROIT, Sept. 21.—A warning has 
been broadcast in Detroit and suburban 
cities concerning what appears to be an- 
other insurance racket. A man introduc- 
ing himself as an agent for the “Pru- 
dence Mutual Benefit Association,” 897 
Bergen street, Jersey City, has been 
soliciting “family group” policies with a 
premium of $5 per month, offering what 
appears to be a very attractive propo- 
sition. A suspicious “policyholder” tel- 
ephoned the home office, only to find 


that there is no such company in Jer 


sey City. 
Celebrates 80th Birthday 
Fred C. Sanborn, director of the 


Massachusetts Mutual and one of its old 
est field men, with a record of 60 years 
continuous service, celebrated his 80th 
birthday Sept. 18. His home is in Bos- 
ton, where for > great many years he 
represented the company as general 
agent. Telegrams of congratulation 
were sent to him from every quarter 
of the country, it being pointed out that 
he was born when President Franklin 
Pierce took office and has lived under 
19 presidents of the United States. 


Bond with Volunteer State 
T. L. Bond, Birmingham, Ala., gen 
eral agent of the Atlantic Life, has be 
come general agent there of the Volun 





teer State Life of Chattanooga. He 
is one of the few C. L. U. men in Ala 
bama. 


Life insurance courses will be offered 
students of Oklahoma City University, 
Oklahoma City, as a part of the exten- 
sion service that has been transferred 
from the University of Oklahoma, and 
will be available with the opening of the 
fall semester 
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PROVEN IN THE FIELD AS A SOUND WORKING BASE FOR TODAY 








sold to create a complete protection and invest- 
ment program as presented in a Planned Estate 
Chart to 2 man who thought he had a complete 


$80,000 
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program could be installed—because of a Planned 
Estate Chart presentation. 











Planned Bstate of 
program. y 
sold through a Planned Estate Chart to a man who an inocu ph aged * ty Aan deposits on thie 
was constantly approached by agents but had a ted soot anid ten) to eetete are made for 
“perfect resistance” built up 22 yeare of age wo 
i 
$4,075 tor $7,900 to Ta efdition to the aove 
slean~ap ant | | pay oft wort- you will receive an in- 
justeest | | gece on bom come of $250.00 « month 
$ 5 8, 0 0 0 and oe long oe pou remeia 
4 sold through a Planned Estate Chart to a man who hecmies 
owned only $2,500 and was not imerested in any 
more life insurance—would not even discuss it. ~~ eo ——— of , ana t 
Leng ee se lives If yoo Live ustil age 65 
you will receive = ia- 
‘ th come ef §2% .00 « mosth 
oe as log @ you live 
Fensising estete 
$ 7.500 tom divided oqunlly wher 
sold to fill one of the gaps left through recent bate ae poy tam mW i ate 
lapses, as a temporary measure until the complete “ty 
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256 Broadway 


ETHELBERT 1. LOW, 
Chairman of the Board. 


Tangible Results - - 


The field organization of the Home Life Insurance Company is 
through the new “Planned Estate” presentation which the Company presented to them 
early this year. This is not just another sales plan which may or may not work. It is 
a plan based on the very fundamentals of Client Building and modern salesmanship— 
with endless actual results to verify its effectiveness. 

From all sections of the Company's field enthusiastic voluntary commendation is being 
received constantly, vouching for the value and effectiveness of this plan. It is selling 
business and excellent business. It is saving potential lapses. It is practically eliminating 
competition wherever used. 

This Planned Estate presentation is a very definite part of the Home Life “Client Building” 
Program and every man in the Home Life field organization has this complete equipment 
available for his personal use. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. 


On A y Masters Address 
CECIL C FULTON, JR, 
Superintendent of Agencies 


JAMES A. FULTON 


-# # # 


securing tangible results 
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Taxation Now a Live Subject 


INSURANCE companies within recent 
have felt that there was no 
prospect of securing any reduction in 
taxes levied on them and the _ best 
that they could expect was therefore 
to check any further inroad in this 
direction. Inasmuch, however, as all 
tax levying governments from federal 
clear down to school, park or irri- 
gation districts etc., are pressed for 
funds and are seeking new sources of 
revenue, insurance cannot lay unction 
to its soul that no attempt will be made 
to secure more from it. As a matter of 
fact, some of the attempts are bold 
beyond all reason. 

For instance, in New York City there 
is a proposal to levy a tax of one- 
quarter of 1 percent on a portion of the 
capital investment and gross assets of 
life and fire companies as a part of the 
city’s emergency tax program. In Phila- 
delphia the city council has before it a 
proposition to tax the assets of Phila- 
delphia mutual life companies. Both the 
New York City and Philadelphia prop- 
ositions are practically confiscatory. It 
is strange indeed that a city like Phila- 
delphia would place such a burden on 
its own institutions that mean so much 
in the development of its prosperity. 
This is striking at one’s best friends. 
These Philadelphia institutions are 


years 


known far and wide. They constitute 
some of the great life insurance com- 
panies of the country. Any city would 
be proud to have anyone of them within 
its midst. 

In the New York’ City action the 
burden is placed on companies operating 
within the city limits. The retaliatory 
law naturally would be brought into play 
against New York companies in other 
states. Therefore the New York com- 
panies would be penalized everywhere. 
It would add greatly to their expense 
of conducting their business. In the 
presentation of the case for life insur- 
ance the attorneys stressed the fact that 
this was a further levy on thrift and 
savings. The New York life companies 
operating in New York City would 
be subject to the same retaliatory pro- 
visions as the fire companies. 

These two cases merely illustrate the 
fact that for purposes of securing rev- 
enue tax levying bodies are willing to 
go to any extreme. When it comes to 
a point where a city voluntarily throws 
an immense burden on its own institu- 
tions and puts on their shoulders a load 
that causes a tremendous strain it is ap- 
parent that everybody in insurance must 
be alert to protect it against snipers. 
The tax question looms up as one of the 
most important in the business. 


Great Waste in Long Delay 


WE bo not pretend to pass upon the 
merits of the contract whereby the Gen- 
ERAL AMERICAN LIFE took over the MISs- 
sour! State Lire. It has one eminent vir- 
tue which should not be overlooked in these 
days when ‘we have some life insurance 
collapses and that is there was but little 
delay in reaching the arrangement whereby 
the business was reinsured. The immense 
waste and incurred in other cases 
where interminable delay occurred was ob- 
viated with the Missourr State. Even 
now some policyholders in other states in- 
spired probably by schemers, have jumped 
into the breach and got the case before the 
federal court. It is to be ardently hoped 
that the petition will be immediately dis- 
missed. 


loss 


The handling of business of a company 
that has collapsed is a serious one and the 
highest welfare of the policyholders should 
be the determining factor. Whether some 
form of mutualization should be set up or 
a company taken over by some reputable 
institution is a matter for discussion. How- 
ever when a contract is offered by a thor- 
oughly reputable company there is every 
reason to believe that it has been carefully 
studied and is sincerely presented. The 
reinsuring company naturally desires to 
protect itself against contingencies and 
yet to give as much protection as it feels 
it can. The policyholders in a defunct 


company have to make a certain amount of 
sacrifice, depending on the value of the 
assets and the amount 


of liabilities. 
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PERSONAL SIDE OF BUSINESS 





Insurance Director Ernest Palmer of 
Illinois, who has maintained his resi- 
dence at Evanston, IIll., finds it incon- 
venient getting back and forth. There- 
fore he is locating at 1306 Bates ave- 
nue, Springfield, in the Oak Knolls dis- 
trict. Mr. Palmer intends to visit the 
Chicago office in the Insurance Ex- 
change from time to time, getting up on 
the average of once a week. 

Ernest ralmer, Jr., Mr. Palmer's old- 
est son, is a sophomore at Amherst. 
Bradley Palmer, the second son, is at- 
tending Lake Forest (Ill.) Academy, of 
which his father is a trustee. The Pal- 
mer home at Evanston has been rented 
and Mrs. Palmer this week accompanied 
the lares and penates to Springfield. 


Lee Herdman, Nebraska insurance 
director, is back in his office after four 
months’ absence on account of illness, 
with a warning from his doctor that he 
must limit his activities materially. Mr. 
Herdman underwent three operations, 
followed by pneumonia and _ several 
heart attacks. 

A tribute to A. E. Braun, president 
Reliance Life of Pittsburgh, was paid 
by the agency force and home office 
employes at a meeting in the home of- 
fice. He was presented with a scroll 
bearing the names of 806 members of 
the organization who participated in a 
sales campaign in his honor in August. 
The testimonial, conducted by the 
“Century Club” of the western Penn- 
sylvania department, resulted in 1,739 
new policies totaling $4,231,483 life in- 
surance, $719,800 accident insurance, 
and $3,563 weekly indemnity health in- 
surance. 

In addition to Mr. Braun, speakers 
included G. Scott, executive vice- 
president; W. L. Phipps, president; P. 
F, Sheedy, past president, and F. A, 
Smith, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the “Century Club”; A. T. 
Cochran, the sales leader in August, and 
H. T. Burnett, manager western Penn- 
sylvania department. 


John L. Shuff of the Union Central 
Life, Cincinnati, told the Newport 
(Ky.) Rotary Club of the present status 
of insurance and commended the NRA, 
voicing the opinion that everyone, re- 
gardless of politics or personal views, 
pane support the President in his ef- 
ort. 


S. M. Gamble, who is resigning from 
the Volunteer State Life of Chattanooga 
as assistant agency manager, has spe- 
cialized on sales promotion work. He 
created that department for the old 
Southern States Life, which was taken 
over by the Volunteer State. The work 
with the Atlanta company showed bet- 








They should not be forced to a lesser 
plane while all sorts of objections are 
being made to a legitimate arangement. 
The objectors as a general rule are 
purely mercenary in their motives. 

As soon as a life company fails there 


are many seekers for it, even if the 
assets have just about vanished. There 


are some companies and individuals that 
make bids in a perfectly businesslike 
way. There are theorists, fanatics and 
buzzards hovering about, seeking what 
they may devour. Where there is delay 
in reaching a decision the brunt falls on 
the policyholders. A court or state offi- 
cial should decide what is an honestly 
proposed contract and what is best for 
the policyholders, get the new machin- 
ery working just as quickly as possible 
and not give so much latitude for ob- 
jectors who are trying to throw monkey 
wrenches in the machinery. 
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ter than 16 percent sales for the tot, 
number of prospects, as an averag 
through more than six years work 
Much of his time with the Volunteer 
State has been devoted to teaching 
agents how to conserve business. The 
agents are more conservation-niinde 
now than they have been. He has been 
prominent in the Insurance Advertising 
Conference, both in the national mee. 
ings and the southern round table. He 
has charge of the first meeting of the 
Life Advertisers Association which wil 
meet in Chicago next week. 


H. K. Coffey, of Portland, Ore., man- 
ager of-the Washington-Oregon agency 
of the Mutual Benefit Health & Acc. 
dent and United Benefit Life of Omaha, 
flew with four of his agents to the an- 
nual convention at the home office and 
afterwards continued on to Chicago 
with the delegation to attend the worl 
fair. He was accompanied by Mr 
Coffey. Mr. Coffey has been piloting 
a plane more than 15 years and now 
operates a fine six-passenger Stinson 

G. W. Combs, general agent for the 
National Life, U. S. A., in Portlané, 
Ore., accompanied by Mrs. Combs, is 
in Chicago visiting the world fair. Mr 
and Mrs. Combs spent their wedding 
trip in Chicago 40 years ago at the Co 
lumbian Exposition in that city. Mr 
Combs has represented the Nationa 
Life, U. S. A., in Oregon 26 years. Be- 
fore that he was connected with that 
company in Kansas. 


E. A. Zelnicker, Mobile representative 
of the E. C. Wier Birmingham agency, 
led the field force of the Union Central 
Life for August. Twice Mr. Zelnicker 
has been awarded a place in the $500- 
000 club and is writing business now a 
a rate that will place him in the honor 
group for a third time. 


Dr. S. S. Huebner, dean American 
College of Life Underwriters, was 
called to Manitowoc, Wis., by the death 
of his mother, Mrs. Minnie Huebner, 8 


Last Friday the Albany, N. Y., agency 
of the National Life of Vermont ob- 
served the third anniversary of . 
Bell as general agent there and also 
the 35th anniversary of Miss Anna M. 
Gibson as an employe of the National 
Life. The first six months of this year 
the production of the agency has ex 
ceeded that of the same period for 1932 
The average policy for the half-year has 
been $5,346. 

T. M. Riehle, associate general agent 
Equitable of New York in New York 
City, not only is a big league insurance 
man, but he gives promise of becom 
ing a dangerous opponent on the gol! 
links. Mr. Riehle, be it known, some 
time ago married Miss Mary Dunlap. 
The surname made the front pages 
all American newspapers last week, 10° 
her brother is George Dunlap, who wor 
the national amateur golf championship 
at Cincinnati in sensational play that 
included a 68 round. Mr. Dunlap was 
a member of the Walker cup team last 
year. With such a brother-in-law, Teé 
Riehle’s game could hardly help ™ 
prove. 

a Kelly, St. Louis general agent 
of the State Mutual Life from 1895 
1931, died last Saturday after an illness 
of six months. He was 62 years old 


has retired as Bridge 
opoli- 
e 


C. H. Nutting 
port, Conn., manager of the Metr 
tan Life after 38 years of service. : 
was tendered a testimonial dinner by 1! 
friends. W. S. J. Shepherd, superinte 
dent of New England agencies, W* 
toastmaster. Among the speakers — 
H. H. Kay, Boston manager, and W. 
Dobbins, third vice-president. Mr. Nut 
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ng is succeeded by Harry Covin, for- 
merly manager at Providence, R. I. The 
sinner was sponsored by the Connecti- 
ut Managers’ Association. 


Dr. Ross Huston, medical director 
; the Bankers Life of lowa, who has 
teen ill with acute indigestion for sev- 
ral weeks, is improving, but is not ex- 
ected back at his office for several 
weeks. 

Much interest attaches to the forth- 
oming address of President J. B. Rey- 
olds of the Kansas City Life on “The 
Eyolution of the Policy Contract” at 
the annual meeting of the American 
Life Convention in Chicago because he 
‘; one of the outstanding executives of 
the country. Mr. Reynolds will speak 
on the morning of Oct. 12. He has 
had an all-round experience in insur- 
ance, starting as an agent in the early 
‘99's. He then went with the Missouri 
insurance department and became its 
chief actuary. He resigned to become 





president of the Kansas City Life, Aug. 
1, 1904, when it had $2,500,000 insur- 
ance in force and $220,000 of assets. 
Last year it showed $73,249,491 in as- 
sets, $402,319,735 of insurance in force, 
$7,527,543 capital and surplus. He was 
one of the founders of the American 
Life Convention and was its first presi- 
dent. He was reelected president in 
1924, being the only man who has 
served as president of the organization 
twice. 1 

Mr. Reynolds’ hobby is fine harness 
horses He has a very superior string, 
including the world’s champion “Kin- 
ney Direct.” 


Miss Laura Edith Frech, an employe 
at the head office of the Western & 
Southern Life, obtained considerable 
prominence last week because of the 
fact that she was the 15 millionth vis- 
itor to enter the world fair gates at 
Chicago. Miss Frech was feted by the 
fair officials and her picture was ex- 
tensively published. 








NEWS OF THE COMPANIES 





Report on Lutheran Mutual 





Examination of Waverly, Ia., Company 
by Iowa Department Gives Clean 
Bill of Health 





The Iowa department has made a re- 
port on the examination of the Luth- 
eran Mutual Aid of Waverly, Ia. It 
was brought down to May 31, 1933. Its 
assets are $4,298,095, contingent reserve 
and surplus $471,658, legal reserve $3,- 


527,639. The total income from its 
juvenile department was $138,490 and 
disbursements $7,204. Assets of the 


juvenile department were $147,931, legal 
reserve $118,147 and surplus $15,963. 
The total income of the juvenile and 
adult department was $480,880 and the 
disbursements $295,954. 

The company owns real estate valued 
at $239,059, mortgage loans $2,309,858, 
bonds $857,500, policy loans $594,648. 


Sin its dividends the Lutheran Mutual 


\id makes a distribution according to 


fa two factor dividend scale which pro- 
§ vides for return of excess interest earn- 
| ings equal to 1 percent of the initial re- 
s serve and return of mortality savings 


equal to 35 percent of the cost of in- 


) surance up to age 48 and then grading 
} down to 5 percent at the oldest possible 


age. The mortality experience last year 


§ Was 33.34; in 1931 35.11; in 1930, 40.92; 
in 1929, 39.75. 


It had in force May 31, 
insurance. It has 8,564 
At the end 
of 1931 its assets were $3,324,865 and 
at the end of last year $3,879,645. At 


$29,551,477 


|the end of 1931 its contingent reserve 


and surplus were $516,042, at the end of 
last year $558,562. At the end of 1931 


fit had $32,544,013 insurance in force, 


at the end of last year $33,305,658. The 
report says, “The society is in good 
condition financially and is being man- 
aged by competent executives.” O. 
Hardwig is president. 


Illinois Life Death Claims 
Ordered Paid by the Court 


; Judge Wilkerson of the United States 
aistrict court in Chicago has authorized 
payment of $275,000 death claims accu- 
mulated with the Illinois Life. Most of 
these were filed before the Central Life 
of Iowa acquired the business. Under 
the terms of the contract all death claims 
are to be paid in instalments over a pe- 
riod of 30 months. In case of the accu- 
mulated death claims many risks were 
partly reinsured. The reinsuring com- 
mage are prepared to pay their part of 
a —— at once amounting to $113,- 
28 the Gane Wilkerson has set Sept. 26 
to the ate of the hearing for objections 
whict report of a master in chancery 

1 estimated the liquidation value of 








the Illinois Life assets at $4,250,000. Ob- 
jections have been filed by a committee 
of agents who claim that the value is too 
low. 


Start New Court Fight on 
Kentucky Home Life Deal 


FRANKFORT, KY., Sept. 21.—H. 
M. Johnson, Louisville attorney, who 
last year as representative of a small 
group of policyholders of the old Inter- 
Southern Life fought the reinsurance 
contract whereby the Kentucky Home 
Life became trustee for Inter-Southern 
policyholders, has filed an amended pe- 
tition in the original proceedings in cir- 
cuit court here, in which he asks a 
contempt rule against the purchasers of 
the Inter-Southern (Kentucky Home 
Life) and judgment of $3,500,000 for 
alleged failure to carry out the reinsur- 
ance agreement. 

Judge Ford permitted Mr. Johnson to 
tender the petition, and said he would 
hear arguments next week on Johnson's 
right to file it. Among other things 
Johnson sought a 100 percent assessment 
of $500,000 from Kentucky Home Life 





stockholders. 
Mr. Johnson and C. R. Smith, Louis- 
ville, who also signed the petition, 


started suit more than a year ago in an 
effort to prevent the consummation of 
the deal whereby the Kentucky Home 
Life was formed and agreed to reinsure 
the Inter-Southern. 


New Topeka Concern Starts 


The Golden West Life Insurance As- 
sociation of Topeka is now legally in- 
corporated and licensed to write life 
insurance, including double indemnity 
and dismemberment, also waiver of 
premium and monthly income benefits 
on the mutual assessment plan, a cer- 
tificate of authority having been issued 
by Commissioner Hobbs. 

George A. Sawyer, president, has 
had 15 years of field and home office 
experience. B. A. Snyder, secretary, 
was formerly secretary of one of To- 
peka’s large financial institutions. Dr. 
H. B. Johnson is medical director. 

Although Mr. Sawyer states the as- 
sociation has ample funds, the plan is to 
reinsure all policies except a small 
amount. 


President A. L. Bates Resigns 


President A. L. Bates of the Union 
Mutual Life of Portland, Me., has re- 
signed, having held the post for the last 
20 years. He has been associated with 
the Union Mutual for nearly 60 years, 
joining it as a junior clerk in 1869. Its 
chief office was located in Boston, al- 
though incorporated in Maine. In 1881 








Are you a member of the co 
crew? 


Remember this important fact 
. . Confidence breeds confidence 


mism 
leads to failure. 


The Construction 


Gang ..... 
OR 


The Wrecking 


eee 





nstruction gang or the wrecking 


Optimism breeds opti- 
Pessimism 


Those of us in the insurance profession should all be members 


of the construction gang. 


Life Insurance companies have 


earned and retained public confidence. 


The months to come will rewa 
gang . doers, workers an 


rd members of the construction 


d builders. 
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THE MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 














“THE FORTIFIER” 


The new Family Income Rider applied to the 
Income for Life Plan (at age 65), which Fidelity 
originated, meets the demand for the economic 


“care and planning too. 


applied to the Endowment at 85 plan. 


Offers New Opportunity 


Here is opportunity 


the Family Income plan, but thinks of his own 
needs first, or who must be content with a small 
contract, or who is not a preferred risk, or who 
demands greater disability benefits, or who wishes 
to reduce the period of extra premium payments. 


Write for information 


he FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


PH 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT, President 


” The Rider may also be 


to sell the man who likes 


on The Fidelity Fortifier 


ILADELPHIA 


























Watch Your Step, 


Freshman 








September — and thou- 
sands of freshmen—full 
of life and enthusiasm— 
not yet knowing that 
a freshman’s road 
hard, beset by perils 


and sophomores. 











So many new 






things to learn, 






50 





many pit- 





falls to guard 
against. Re- 
flect: The 


freshman 








class isthe 


largest 









in 






any 





college ; 






but the 
senior 
graduating 
class is the 
smallest. What 
becomes of 
them? New life 
insurance men — 
you are getting your 
first hazing—but not 
the last one you will re- 
Yet the rules to 
success have all been 
worked out for your guid- 
Follow them—without 
losing faith. When you need 
help, Commonwealth’s Cordial 
Co-operation will furnish it. 
Somewhere ahead a diploma 
- independence, contentment 
—is waiting for you. 
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the head office was moved to Portland, 
Mr. Bates becoming assistant secretary 
and later secretary. No successor has 
yet been chosen. 


Columbia Life Chartered 

Charter has been granted to the Co- 
lumbia Life of Columbia, S. C., to write 
life and accident and health. The capital 
stock is $50,000. The president is A. E. 
Blythewood; vice-president, H. S. N. 
Burnside; secretary, J. B. Evans, and 
treasurer, H. H. Cooper. 


Trinity Life Advancements 
O. A. Ryfle has been elected vice- 
president of the Trinity Life of Fort 
Worth, Tex., and S. E. Whiting has 
been named assistant to the president 
to succeed Mr. Ryfle. 


Southern in New Post 


W. Grady Southern, formerly vice- 
president of the Southeastern Life of 





Greenville, S. C., has ‘oined the official 
staff of the Security Life & Trust of 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Examine Great-West Life 


The Michigan department is complet- 
ing an examination of the Great-West 
Life of Winnipeg. Minnesota, by invi- 
tation, is participating 








Dallas Company Buys Building 


The Guaranty Old Line Life has pur- 
chased a four-story building at Com- 
merce and Poydras streets, Dallas, Tex., 
and is now remodeling it for a home 
office. The company was organized in 
1932. J. C. Everett is president. 





The Illinois department has referred 
the Nerth American Protective Associa- 
tion of Springfield, Ill., to the attorney 
general to bring action for appointment 
of a receiver. This is * mutual benefit 
concern, 


$3,166, 


As of Aug. 


its assets were 
unpaid claims $30.3 00. 
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LIFE AGENCY CHANGES 


“ 





Robert C. Mix Is Advanced 


Well Known Life Man Is Appointed 
Agency Manager of the Snow 
General Agency 








Robert C. Mix has been made agency 
manager of the B. B. Snow general 
agency of the State Mutual Life at 
Worcester, Mass., which is the home 
office general agency. On graduation 
from Dartmouth in 1927 he entered the 
home office, where he took part in the 
educational and advertising work, and 
in the publication of “Field Service.” 
He was also a member for a while of 
General Agent F. W. Pennell’s organ- 
ization in New York City. In subse- 





quent years he acquainted himself thor- | 


oughly with the work of the agency de- 
partment. In 1928 he finished a course 
for supervisors given in Boston by the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
and in 1931 passed advanced work in 
agency management conducted at Bab- 
son Institute by the bureau. Several 
months later, in recognition of his fine 
record Mr. Mix was made agency su- 
pervisor. The past three years his 
work has taken him into branch offices 
throughout the country. Mr. Snow has 
been seriously ill for some time. 





The Pilot Life has appointed these new 
general agents: T. F. Barr, Bristol, Va.; 
J. C. Gardner, manager First National 
Company, Henderson, N. C. 





Third Generation Is Active 


Robert H. Edmiston Becomes General 
Agent of the Union Central at 
Portland, Ore. 








third 
was 
vice- 


The managerial ability of the 
generation of the Edmiston family 
recognized when Jerome Clark, 
president of the Union Central Life, an- 
nounced the appointment of R. H. Ed- 
miston as manager of the Portland, 
Ore., agency. Mr. Edmiston is the 
third member of his family to become 
an agency manager for the Union Cen- 
tral. His father, A. R. Edmiston, is 
general agent at Lincoln, Neb., where 
the first of the three generations served 
as general agent, the origin of his serv- 
ice dating back to 1882. 

Mr. Edmiston goes to Portland from 
Lincoln, where he has served as pro- 
ducer and assistant manager since 1928. 
He was graduated from Amherst and 
began his insurance experience in St. 
Louis, where he worked in the field 
and also learned agency management. 
His production has been as high as 
$500,000 for one year. 


Mutual Trust Appointments 
Earl Wall of Findlay, O., district 
agent of the Massachusetts Mutual, has 
been appointed general agent of the Mu- 
tual Trust Life of Chicago in his local- 
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ity. He has been in life insurance j, 
13 years. The Mutual Trust has , 
pointed the Strandberg-Porter Agep 
at Helena, Mont., as general agey 
George P. Porter is former Montana ; 
surance commissioner. Mr. Strandbey 
has had considerable life insurance » 
perience. 





Metropolitan’s Boston Changes 
Life has made 
managers in ap 

Kerr, who ha 


The Metropolitan 
number of shifts of 
about Boston. J. F. 
been assistant manager in the (Cap. 
bridge district has been made map. 
ager of a new district at East Midd 
town, Mass. Mr. Rabinovich, who hx 
been manager at the Tremont street oj 
fice, becomes manager of the Warte 
street office. Mr. Aherne is transferre 
from superintendent of the Cambridg 
office to superintendent of the office , 
Chauncey St. Mr. Siegel and Andrey 
Geary become metropolitan manager 
in Providence. Mr. Dennison is nov 
manager in South Boston and Mr 
Murphy in Quincy. 





J. E. Morrison : 


James E. Morrison, who resigned x 
cently as state agent in Michigan for 
the Franklin Life, has become asso- 
ciated with the Nathaniel Reese genera 
agency of the Provident Mutual in De- 





troit as a special agent, with his ow 
offices at 3041 Book Tower, adjacent t 
the Reese agency. 
Felix M. Locher 
Felix M. Locher, general agent a 
Fresno, Cal., for the Pacific Mutua 
has resigned to join the new Baker & 


Moore general agency in Los Angeles 
and will devote his entire time to per- 
sonal production. Mr. Locher has bee 
with the Pacific Mutual for many years 
At one time he led the entire field for 
new business written and paid for. 

For the present the Fresno office wil 
be under the management of Miss Lor- 
ena Babcock, cashier. 


D. C. Dickson, Harold Pearce 


D. C. Dickson has been named man- 
ager of the Cleveland agency of th 
Guardian Life with offices at 740 Guar- 
dian building. He succeeds Harold 
Pearce, who has resigned because of il! 
health. Mr. Dickson was formerly man- 
ager of the Equitable Life of New York 
in Cleveland for many years 


S. N. Randolph, J. C. Reid 


S. N. Randolph, who has been Pacific 
Coast supervisor for the National Life, 
U. S. A., has become manager of the 





Angus O. Swink 
President 





of America 


Fall Harvests come from Spring Planting. 
Future independence comes from life insur- 
ance premiums paid to-day. 


Atlantic Life Insurance Co. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Wm. H. Harrison 
Vice Pres. & Supt. of Agencies 
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iccidental Life of Los Angeles in Seat- 
» He has been recently engaged in 
the brokerage end of the business in 
Seattle. J. C. Reid, who has been in 
charge at Seattle, will establish an office 
st Santa Barbara, Cal., for the Occi- 
dental Life. 


Joseph Sheppard 


joseph Sheppard, for the past six and 
one-half years general agent for the 
Columbian National Life in Connecticut, 
aves Hartford to become general 
agent for the Security Mutual of Bing- 
1amton at Springfield, Mass. Mr. 
Sheppard began his life insurance ca- 
rer in England in 1907. Prior to his 


Columbian National position, he was | 


assistant manager for the Metropolitan 
Life. Mr. Sheppard succeeds B. W. 
Bartholomew at Springfield. Mr. Bar- 
tholomew resigned recently and has not 
vet announced a new connection. 


H. C. Brayton 
Macken & Ballou, managers of the 
Mutual Life of New York in Detroit. 
have appointed H. C. Brayton of Port- 
land, Ore., as agency organizer. Mr. 
Brayton has been with the Mutual Life 
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since 1922, starting with the Los An- 
geles agency that year, and transferring 
to the Portland office in 1929. He was 
one of the class of 22 which recently 
passed the managers’ examinations con- 
ducted by the American College of Life 
Underwriters for C. L. U. men. 
Ryrie Smith 
Ryrie Smith, C. L. U., president of 
the Toronto Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation, who has been a representative 
of the Mutual Life of Canada in To- 
ronto for the past seven years, has been 
appointed agency assistant at the King 
street branch in Toronto. 





Life Agency Notes 











The Western & Southern Life has ap- 
pointed four new superintendents: Ray 
E. Banks, Canton; Harold C. Farmer, 
Indianapolis; H. S. Hummell, Columbus; 
F. L. Johnson, Cincinnati. 

The Equitable Life of Iowa has ap- 
pointed Charles Gross district agent at 
Long Beach, Cal., succeeding Al Branch, 
who resigned to go with the California- 
Western States Life in the same field. 
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Start “50 and 10” Campaign 





Managers of United Benefit Life, Mu- 
tual Benefit H. & A. Start 


Drive in Convention 





Managers of the United Benefit Life 
and Mutual Benefit Health & Accident 
of Omaha, meeting at the home office 

annual agency convention, inaug- 
urated the “50 and 10” campaign, the 
first special sales drive which has ever 
been attempted in these companies. The 
purpose is to write $50,000,000 life in- 
surance and $10,000,000 accident and 
health premiums in 1934. The drive, 
however, will be conducted between 
Oct. 1, 1933, and Jan. 1, 1935. 

The managers at a special meeting 
appointed an executive committee 
waded by C. T. Redfield, Chicago man- 
ager, as chairman to manage the cam- 
paign. Quotas were set for all offices. 
\ managers’ exchange was lormed :o 
prepare and disseminate sales idcas, in- 
formation, etc., throughout the cem- 
paign. The exchange wil! be operated 
through the offices of E. S. Hall, Los 
Angeles; H. K. Coffey, Portland, Ore.; 
Earl Brink, Phoenix, Ariz.: Frank 
Stephens, Newark, and A. W. Heuertz, 
Memphis. 

President Criss Speaks 


> C. Carroll, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the two companies, was chair- 
man at the convention. Dr. C. C. Criss, 
ead of both companies, snoke the first 
(ay. E. S. Hall, Los Angeles, who at 
+1 is oldest manager with 19 years’ 
service, spoke on “How to Sell Life In- 
surance ” He is president of the United 
cid, 

E. J. Montague, Houston, Texas, 
manager, talked on “Sales Engineering,” 
and Mr. Heuertz on “Cooperation of 
\gents with the Home Office.” The 
itst afternoon was given over to a 
picnic and barbecue. E. S. Adams, 
manager conservation department, told 
‘ne second day of progress of the 
United Benefit. Manager Coffey intro- 
wuced the new “accumulated savings” 
le policy. B. H. Clifton, Wichita, 
\an., manager, spoke on “Building for 
Permanency.” 
Re S. Finch, chief underwriter United 
Seneht Life, explained the selection 
Problem. Miles Scheaffer, secretary life 
sompany, told of the “New Order of 
, ings,” stressing need for longer 
‘ours and more work. C. R. De Witz, 
“gency secretary of both companies, 
‘poke on “The Ace of Professions.” C. 
- Breithaupt of Phoenix, superintend- 





ent of agents in Arizona, spoke on 
“The Day's Work and Its Remunera- 
tion.” 

V. J. Skutt, assistant superintendent 
claim department, discussed claim prob- 
lems. Manager Redfield conducted a 
question box. D. M. Brovan, super- 
intendent of agents of both companies, 
explained the “50 and 10” campaign. 
A banquet was held with E. D. McKim 
of the agency department as master ol 
ceremonies. 

There was an automobile trip for 
ladies, ending in a garden party at the 
residence of Dr. and Mrs. Criss, and a 
luncheon at a country club. 


Jefferson Standard Rally 


President Julian Price Will Lead the 
Forces on Their Invasion 
of Chicago 








rhe Jefferson Standard Life has com- 
pleted its program for its agency con- 
vention in the Stevens hotel, Chicago, 
next week. The first session will be 
held Tuesday morning when President 
Julian Price will give the address of 
welcome and the response will be made 
by M. H. DeWitt of Corsicana, Tex. 
A. R. Perkins, agency manager, will 
present the outstanding leaders and As- 
sistant Secretary Karl Ljung, Jr., will 
give the outstanding records in con- 
servation. One of the big features will 
be the luncheon that day when T. M. 
Riehle of New York City, associate 
manager of the Equitable Life of New 
York, will speak on “The Road Ahead.” 
There will be a luncheon the next day 
at which Col. W. A. Blair of Winston 
Salem, N. C., one of the directors, will 
speak. The managers’ meeting will be 
held Thursday morning with Mr. Per- 
kins in charge. W. T. Beaty, cashier 
of the Huntington, W. Va., agency, won 
a trip to Chicago as a result of that 
agency's 100 percent renewal record for 
June, July and August. 


Schriver and Cropper Are 
Named on Advisory Council 


L. O. Schriver, general agent of the 
Aetna Life in Peoria, Ill, and O. T. 
Cropper, Kansas general agent, Wich- 
ita, were elected to the advisory coun- 
cil of the Aetna Life following the Re- 
gionnaires’ convention in Chicago. Gor- 
don H. Campbell, general agent Little 
Rock, is chairman with three more 
years to serve, that office being elective 








ompensation 
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W uy is the institution of life in- 
surance successfully riding the waves 
of national financial distress? The an- 
swer is not good luck, vast profits, or 
tricky manipulations. . . . It is so 
obvious, axiomatic, and simple, that 
the average mind, through its tendency 
to search for obscure causes, over- 
looks it. 


Life insurance survives because its 
corner-stone is scientific conservatism. 
Quick profits, speculation, guess-work, 
grasping at the merely expedient have 
no place in its methods. Life insur- 
ance knows that, at the bottom of the 
wine of prosperity, are the dregs of 
depression. . . . In times of plenty, it 
entrenches itself against attacks of 
panic. . . . It survives the worst be- 
cause it cherishes the best. 


Life insurance, neither pessimist nor 
optimist, is cold, calculating science, 
recognizing human frailty and nullify- 
ing its evils. 
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THE FORMULA OF SUCCESS 


[_ = INSURANCE can be explained in plain, 


everyday language. 


The facts can be simply 


stated. People need to be told about life insurance 
by one who knows life insurance and its adaptability. 
Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage who will work 
systematically and plainly state the facts of life insurance 
service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


Tue Mutvat Lire or New York, with its long history 
of increasing success, offers opportunity. It writes Annuities 
and all Standard forms of life insurance. Double Indemnity 
Benefits. It has many practices to broaden and expedite service 
for Field Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work 
as a career of broad service and personal achievement are in- 
vited to apply to 


The Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


of New York 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
Vice-President and 
Manager of Agencies 
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LEADERSHIP 


@ Leadership! What a commanding position that word im- 
plies. And what responsibility the responsibility of keeping 
faith, 


@ The business of life insurance has kept faith with the public 
to the utmost. Her leadership reigns supreme. Today when 
rich man, poor man, every man is seeking good investments 
which have 100% guarantee during life and after death, they 
turn to life insurance. 


@ Are you interested in the profession? Then you will find 
it pays to be friendly with the 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
FRANKFORT INDIANA 








We Have Openings 


For Aggressive District Managers in 26 States and 
the District of Columbia, paying liberal first year 
commissions and non-forfeitable monthly renewals. 


Our policies consist of a wide range of low cost 
participating contracts, designed to meet today’s 
economic conditions. 
We also have attractive Annuities and Juvenile 
policies. 
For complete particulars write 
F. A. Hicks, Superintendent of Agents 


GuARANTEE Muyyay 


LIFE it COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBR. 





Assets Exceeding $16,500,000.00 








for a five year period. The advisory 
council is composed of general agents 
and serves in a liaison function between 
home office and field. 


Kansas-Missouri Men Meet 


Holiday House, Lake of the Ozarks, 
was the locale of a meeting of the Kan- 
sas-Missouri agency of the Union Cen- 
tral Life. Manager J. C. Benson led 
several discussions which featured talks 
by three members of the home office 
staff. Dr. William Muhlberg, vice- 
president and medical director; R. H. 
Flynt, assistant secretary, and J. W. 
Rivers, assistant superintendent of 
agencies, were included on the speak- 
ers program. H. A. Matoush, E. V. 
Reed and J. J. McLean, leading pro- 
ducers of the agency, also spoke. 


Roundup in Bermuda 


Thirty-three representatives of the 
Scranton Life attended the agency con- 
vention of that company in Bermuda. 
The home office people who attended 
were President Walter P. Stevens and 
Vice-president R. Merriman. 

In the  president’s campaign in 
August, the Scranton Life secured more 
applications than in any similar cam- 
paign in its history. Its total volume of 
business slightly exceeded that of 
August, 1932, which up to that time 
had been the largest campaign month. 


Security Mutual Convention Plans 


E. A. Frerichs of Lincoln won the 
presidency of the $150,000 Club of the 
Security Mutual Life of Nebraska, with 
a production of $210,500. 

Walter Cluff, educational director the 
Kansas City Life, will be the headliner 
at the Security Mutual agents’ meeting 
Sept. 29-30 at Lincoln. The program 
will be centered on discussions that will 
develop as many facts and helpful plans 
as possible. Each agent has been sent 
a questionnaire on policy provisions, 
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but the major topics for discussion yi) 
be the trend of life insurance, whether 
toward protection or investment; meth. 
ods of sales, mechanics of the busines 
prospecting and _ interviews, and the 
value of personal service. 


Hill in Des Moines 

Grant L. Hill, director of agencies jp. 
the Northwestern Mutual Life, addresge, 
an agency meeting in Des Moines. Re 
resentatives were present from 25 sout! 
western Iowa counties and gener 
agents from nearby states. J. J. Hughe 
Des Moines general agent, had charg 
of arrangements. Mr. Hill former 
lived in Des Moines. 


Arizona-New Mexico Meeting 


The Arizona-New Mexico agency , 
the Equitable Life of New York he 
an educational conference at Bishop’ 
Lodge, N. M., in charge of Manager 
L. Grose. j. J. Vazentine, assistant 
agency manager of the A. W. Carn 
agency in San Francisco, spoke. 


Patten Agency Conference 


At the annual field club meeting , 
the Columbus, O., agency of the Mutua! 
Life of New York under Manager G. A 
Patton, comprising 27 counties, ther 
were 50 agents at hand. The Columbu; 
agency has shown an increase the first 
eight months. There has been a notabk 
increase in number of applications. 


Denver Agency Conference 


The annual fall meeting of the Den- 
ver agency of the Union Central Life 
was held Sept. 11 with Manager J. 0 
Andrews presiding. The history of the 
Denver agency was reviewed by Man- 
ager Andrews and talks were given by 
J. W. Rivers, assistant superintendent 
of agencies; A. W. Tell, R. R. Cassells, 
E. J. Yates and W. P. Arnold. 











AS SEEN FROM CHICAGO 





TEA PARTY SCHEDULED 


Invitations have been extended to the 
300 visiting women guests of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
for the tea to be given in the trustees’ 
room, Administration Building, Century 
of Progress, Sept. 28 from 4 to 6 p. m. 
Mrs. Charles Cupler Dawes and Mrs. 
Harry C. Watts of Winnetka will pour. 

Miss Sara Frances Jones is chairman 
of the hostess committee. 

*x* * * 
NEW CHICAGO BOOK OUT 

The 1933 edition of the Underwriters 
Handbook of Chicago is issued by THE 
NATIONAL UNDERWRITER. This is a com- 
prehensive and interesting reference 
book giving full information as to Chi- 
cago and Cook County insurance-wise, 
dealing with all classes of companies, 
giving list of agents, brokers and all 
others associated with the business. It 
is a handy book packed full of insur- 
ance information that people desire to 
possess. There are 400 pages of data 
on insurance. Chicago assumes large 
proportions insurance-wise and this an- 
nual reference book reflects the magni- 
tude of the business in that great cen- 
ter. 


* 
DUNNE’S SON STARTS PAPER 


A new insurance paper, the “Insur- 
ance Tribune,” is being started in Chi- 
cago by C. D. Dunne, son of James E. 
Dunne, publisher of the “Insurance In- 
dex.” It will be devoted exclusively, 
young Mr. Dunne states, to sales and 
inspirational material in the field of in- 
dustrial life insurance, and mainly for 
the benefit of industrial agents. There 
have been rumors of a split between the 
two Dunnes, principally over the “vig- 
orous” editorial policy of the senior 











| C. D. Dunne has been makeup editor oi 
the “Index” for nearly a year. He had 
some daily newspaper experience and 
was not entirely sympathetic with arti- 
cles which have appeared in the “Index. 
He states, however, that the “Insurance 
Tribune,” which he hopes to begin pub- 
lishing in a few weeks, will be operated 
from the “Index” office. It is his ow 
venture. Young Mr. Dunne has ideas 
about insurance journalism and desired 
a vehicle of his own in which to carr) 
them out. 
= | 
HEIFETZ ONE-DAY DRIVE 


The Samuel Heifetz agency of the 
Mutual Life of New York in Chicagi 
held a one-day business drive Sept. 15 
in which 41 agents participated. It 
started at 8 a. m. and concluded at 10:5 
p. m., the result being 108 applications 
for $353,900. J. R. Hastie, associate 
manager, and Joseph Wasserman tie¢ 
for first place in number of applications 
produced. Mrs. Cora Rubovits produced 
largest volume. Every half hour during 
the day applications secured were noted 
on a bulletin board, giving results tor 
each agent as telephoned in. A_ bute: 
supper was served to the agency stall 
that participated. Manager Samuel! He'- 
fetz addressed the agents. 


Union Central Resumes Broadcasts 


The Union Central Life will resume 
broadcasting its historical air dramas 
Sept. 24 over the Columbia network 
The first program will be staged before 
an audience of 3,000 people, including 
members of the G. A. R. and the Amer- 
ican Legion. Maj. Gen. R. L. Bullard 
will talk to the veterans of American 
wars following the performance. V2- 
rious scenes from the Civil War will 





Dunne as exemplified in the “Index.” 


be broadcast weekly during the season”. 
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Time Control Gets Results 


Agents Testify to Value of a Systematic 
Planning at Detroit Association 
Meeting 


DETROIT, Mich. Sept. 21.—The 
fall educational program of the Quali- 
fed Life Underwriters, Inc., opened 
with talks on various phases of time 
control under the direction of H. C. 
White, general agent Connecticut Mu- 
tual. 

The reason why many underwriters 
fail to make their quota is because their 
work undirected and not properly 
supervised, C. E, Hodgman, Mutual 
Benefit, told the agents. The thought 
that a life underwriter is his own boss 
leals to too few hours in the field and 
to calls made in haphazard fashion. By 
keeping records and definitely planning 
his work, Mr. Hodgman increased his 
business 27 percent. 


is 


Explains “Three-three-three” Plan 


J. H. Kennedy, Equitable of New 
York, told how what he terms the 
‘three-three-three system” has helped 
him increase his production. He makes 
ita point to make three new contacts 
every day, get three definite interviews 
and make three service calls every day. 
He emphasized the value of watching 
age changes and through call-backs cre- 
ating centers of influence for prospect- 
ing. Following up death claims person- 
ally also aids him in creating these 
centers of influence that extend his 
prospect list. 

H. E. Ruhl, Massachusetts Mutual, 
told how organizing his time has in- 


creased his production. He uses his 
lunch hour at noon to make valuable 
contacts by increasing his circle of 


friends and getting closer to them. 

At their last meeting the directors 
voted approval of a plan for a well or- 
ganized drive to bring the paid member- 
ship up to at least 500 by Dec. 31. 
The managers’ association now has the 
largest paid membership in its history. 
Agencies not having more than 50 per- 
cent representation in the association will 
be asked to voluntarily accept a quota of 
new memberships sufficient to even up 
the average. Several of the larger agen- 
cies are now cooperating on a basis of 
above 90 percent membership of full- 
time men. 

x * * 

Indianapolis—The first fall meeting of 
the Indianapolis association will be held 
Friday. Five speakers, a professional 
man, a business woman, a business man, 
a grocer and a laborer, will speak on the 
subject, “My Impressions of Life Insur- 
ance Sales Methods.” This will be the 
first official meeting at which President 
M. W. Lammers has presided. 


*x* * * 


Cedar Rapids, Ia.—K. S. Hoffman, gen- 
eral agent for the National Life in 
Washington, D. C., and formerly with the 
Equitable Life of Iowa in Cedar Rapids, 
spoke last week. 


x * * 
Baltimore—Russell L. Law, general 
agent Northwestern Mutual, has been 


elected president; F. A. Savage, Jr., New 
England Mutual, vice-president, and G. S. 
Robertson, reelected secretary-treasurer. 


H. E. Clark, Travelers; J. A. Preston, 
State Mutual; Robert Retzer, North- 
western Mutual; Abraham Seligman, Mu- 
tual Life of New York; O. G. Warren, 


Prudential, and F. J. Sendelback, Aetna 
Life, are directors. 


x * * 
Montreal—G. D. Finlayson, Dominion 
superintendent of insurance, in an ad- 
dress here, pointed out that the guaran- 


teed cash surrender value and the invest- 





ment features of life policies have been 
over-emphasized in the past. Undue at- 
tempts have also been made to forecast 
dividends. He urged that the most im- 
portant features—security and protec- | 
Uon—be put forward more strongly in 
the future. 


Jaqua Speaks at Cleveland 


Tells What Agent Should Know About 
Prospect—Stresses Life Insurance 
as Investment 


A. R. Jaqua, associate editor of the 
Diamond Life Bulletins, spoke before 
over 300 members of the Cleveland Life 
Underwriters Association at the first fall 
meeting on “Capitalizing on an Improv- 
ing Life Insurance Market.” 

There are two things to know about 
prospects, why they don’t buy and why 
they should buy. There are two reasons, 
says Mr. Jaqua, why they don’t buy: 
(1) They don’t save money. (2) They 
have to be shown that life insurance is 
the best place to put surplus money. 


Must Be Determined to Save 


“Unless and until a man is determined 
to save money and accumulate incume- 
producing property for the future, he 
will not buy life insurance. There are 
four reasons why you must accumulate 
income producing property—unemploy- 
ment, disability, old age and death. Un- 
less you will study and learn why life 
insurance is the best investment and 
prove that life insurance will produce 
more money in the future, I don’t be- 
lieve you can capitalize on the business,” 
declared Mr. Jaqua. Little things that 
will help sell right now are wife insur- 
ance, readjustment insurance, father and 
son or father and daughter insurance 
and annuities for babies and children. 


Group Meeting for Supervisors 


A special group meeting for super- 
visors will be held at the sales congress 
Oct. 28. Other groups will include men 
in the business from one to two years, 
those connected from two to five and 
experienced men over five years’ stand- 
ing. 

* * * 

Kearney, Neb. — The 
Grand Island, Neb., associations 
joint meeting in Kearney, the visitors 
presenting the program, in charge of 
James Buck, Northwestern Mutual. H. P. 
Zieg spoke on “The NRA and Its Rela- 
tion to Life Insurance.” M. M. Boyd, 
New York Life, spoke on “Life Insur- 
ance as a Career.” L. E. Trent, New 
York Life, spoke on “Why You Should 
Own Life Insurance,” and L. G. Wagner, 
Mutual Benefit Life, on “Life Insurance 
Property—Always an Asset.” The 
underwriters will present the 


Kearney and 
held a 


as 


Kearney 


program at the Grand Island associa- 
tion’s meeting Sept. 23. 
. 6.2 


Marshalltown, Ia,.—Charles Adams, Des 
Moines manager New York Life, spoke 
on the public’s alibi, “I can’t afford life 
insurance.” John Somerville, New York 
Life, was program chairman. C. A. Gus- 
tafson is program chairman for the 
meeting Oct. 14. 

x * * 

Saginaw, Mich.—Effectiveness of sal- 
ary continuance insurance was discussed 
by B. H. Duff of Flint. This type of cov- 
erage, it was brought out, permits a 
family to adjust itself gradually to the 
new order following the death of the 
breadwinner. 

x * * 

Lincoln, Neb.—The study of economics 
by life insurance salesmen was urged by 
H,. T. Beaver, Chicago, at the September 
meeting. M. L. Palmer, general agent 
National Life of Vermont, a member for 
25 years, made his first appearance since 
he was stricken by illness more than a 
year ago and received an ovation. Ches- 
ter B. Dobbs, president, was elected na- 
tional committeeman for the three years 
beginning Oct. 1, succeeding W. I. Fraser, 
deceased. 





. 2 = 

Nebraska—The executive committee of 
the Nebraska association met at York 
and elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, J. D. Sebastian, North Platte, gen- 
eral agent Minnesota Mutual Life; vice- 
president, E. E. Burd, Grand Island, Neb., 
general agent Metropolitan Life; vice- 
president, W. E. Rigg, Mutual Life of 


Business Builders 


In the complete and varied assortment of sell- 
ing helps provided by the Company, Guardian 
Fieldmen have found common sense solutions of 
many of today’s production problems. 


Originated and tested in the field, these new 
and unique business builders are helping Guardian 
Fieldmen to open the door to sales with marked 
frequency and regularity. 
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THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 
50 UNION SQUARE - - NEW YORK CITY 




















THREE LITTLE WORDS 


“Full Level Premium” 


Full level’ premium life insurance companies pay as they 
go. They put up the full reserve the first year and every 


year thereafter, on all business. 


A full level premium company meets the reserve require 


ments of any and every state in the United States. 


Mutual Trust Life is a full level premium company. 
That is one reason for its steady progress and why agents 


find a Mutual Trust contract a profitable one. 





MUTUAL TRUST 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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teatnors 


“AS FAITHFUL AS OLD FAITHFUL 
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New York, Omaha, Neb.; secretary-treas- 

















What Is 
“The Dixie Special?” 


“THE DIXIE SPECIAL" is the 
Jefferson Standard's new life 
insurance policy, designed to 
meet the times. 


“THE DIXIE SPECIAL" is an 
Ordinary Life Policy with a low- 
ered premium scale during the 
first five years. Under this plan 
you may secure adequate life 
insurance protection at a very 
low initial cost and at a 
“convenient™ premium outlay 
during the next few years. The 
First Premium for a $5,000.00 
policy, at Age 35, is only 
$44.65. 


“THE DIXIE SPECIAL” was 
introduced to the public on 
August |, 1933. Company sales 
on this special plan were in ex- 
cess of THREE AND ONE- 
HALF MILLION DOLLARS 
during the first five weeks after 
it was put on the market. 





This is one of a series 
of advertisements featur- 
ing our new policy—THE 
DIXIE SPECIAL. 











For information about agency 
openings, address 


A. R. PERKINS 
Agency Manager 


Jefferson Standard 


Life Insurance 
Company 





JULIAN PRICE, President 
North Carolina 


Greensboro, 
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Johnson, Bankers Life of 
Platte. 

association now 
affiliated with it. 
will be held at 


urer, C. M. 
Nebraska, North 

The Nebraska 
local associations 
annual convention 
in November. 
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Cincinnati—The association opened its 
fall meetings with Dr. S. S. Huebner as 
the speaker. He discussed the various 
phrases of the business depression und 
called attention to the reasons why life 
insurance as an institution had pulled 
through successfully. Another point 
which he brought up was the often used 
present day objection to purchasing an- 
nuities because of the chance of profit- 
ing by inflation of securities in the stock 
market. He said that stocks had already 


so 


increased in value because of inflation 
and that, for the future, no more ma- 
terial increases are in sight, due to 
this cause and that therefore inflation 
was no longer a logical objection to a 
purchase of an annuity. 

Dr. Huebner also reported on the 
progress of the C. L. U. showing that 


over 750 insurance men have already re- 
ceived their degree and nearly 700 more 
had passed one or more examinations. 
x * * 
Columbus, 0.—The Columbus 
tion held its first fall meeting Thursday, 
with Rev. M. H. Lichliter, pastor First 
Congregational Church, as the speaker. 


associa- 


* * * 

Ww. Va.—J. R. Paisley 
secretary-treasurer, 
Van Camp, resigned 

x * ~ 

Detroit—The Detroit association, at its 
regular meeting last week, endorsed the 
advisory nominating committtee slate of 

the National association, headed by T. M. 


Wheeling, has 
been elected 
ceeding C. L, 


Riehle of New York. 

*x* * * 
Lafayette, Ind.—Paul W. Kistler of 
Indianapolis was the principal speaker 


at a luncheon meeting. 


suc- 





Finger Heads Pittsburgh 
Agency Managers’ Group 














RAY H. FINGER 
The Agencies Committee of Pitts- 
| burgh, an organization of genera! 


agents and managers, will conduct a 
series of monthly meetings devoted to 
problems of interest to general agen- 


cies and branches. Plans are to have 
prominent outside speakers. 

The organization has been _ instru- 
mental in creating cooperation among 


its members. 

The new officers are: President, Ray 
H. Finger, Sun Life; vice-president, S. 
E. Webster, Provident Mutual; secre- 





x * ~ 
Austin, Tex.—A. R. Wilson, president 
Amicable Life of Waco, spoke on the 
“Service of Life Insurance.” He said 
there are four fundamentals of life com- 
panies: Ideals, fair dealing, well 
equipped agency force and use of com- 
mon sense in dealing with the publix 
* * x 


Toledo, 0.—The life underwriters study 
group will resume activities Oct, 2. R.S 
Hooge is director of the course, which 
is part of the educational plan of the 
Toledo association. 
*x* * x 

Nerthwest Texas — W. M. 
American Life, Amarillo, was 
president at the annual meting in 
Amarillo, Other officers elected were 
Milton Reece, vice-president; Frank Hig- 
ginbotham, secretary-treasurer; Tom 
O’Brien, Harve Radey, Floyd V. Studer 
and Leland Abbott, directors. 
Tom O’Brien will succeed Floyd Stude1 

national committeeman and Wade 
Holman will succeed Mr. O'Brien 
Texas committeeman. 


Benton, 


elected 


as 


as 


tary, H. L. Andrews, executive secre- 
tary Pittsburgh Life Underwriters As- 
sociation. 

Robert N. Waddell, Fidelity Mutual. 
heads the good will committee; Jay 
M. Holmes, Travelers, program; B. M. 
Ogelsby, Provident Mutual, publicity. 


Consider Part-Timers 
SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. ¢i.--In an 
effort to establish a code of procedure, 


particularly with reference to the ap- 
pointment and handling’ of part-time 


General 
Association met 


agents, the San _ Francisco 
Agents & Managers 
yesterday. Discussion centered prin- 
cipally around the standard of fitness 
for the life underwriter. 


Oliver Thurman, Vice-president and su- 
perintendent of agencies Mutual Benefit 


Life, is on a visit to 14 agencies in the 
south and middle west and is expected 
to return to Newark the end of next 


month 














TAKE TRIPS TO BERMUDA 

The trip to Bermuda is being taken 
by a number of life companies, instead 
of the regular agency convention. They 
hold meetings on board the ship and 
have personal conferences’ enroute. 
This combines business and the finest 
kind of recreation. There was a group 
of 30 agents of the Scranton Life that 





left under the direction of President W. 
P. Stevens and Vice-president Robert 
Merriman early in the month. Next 


week a group from the Brooklyn Na- 
tional Life will sail from New York. 
Early next month 30 star salesmen of 
the Continental Assurance of Chicago 
will sail from New York, Oct. 7, under 
direction of President H. 
Behrens. 


x* x“ ~*~ 
INSURANCE IN NRA PARADE 
The holiday spirit pervaded the in- 
in New York City, 








ing proudly from every company build- 
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AS SEEN FROM NEW YORK 


By R. B. MITCHELL. 





ing while from several, special banners 
were displayed as well, attesting the de- 
termination to loyally support the fed- 
eral administration in its effort to im- 
prove employment conditions. Life, 
fire, casualty and marine companies, as 
well as agency and brokerage offices 
each contributed its full quota of par- 
ticipants to the monster parade held in 


the afternoon. The day having been 
declared a partial legal holiday by Gov- 
ernor Lehman, insurance offices all 


closed at noon, their employes hurry- 
ing to take assigned places in the 
marching ranks. The parade, the most 
notable in the history of the metropolis. 
embraced workers in every division of 
industry, the number contributed by in- 
surance interests ranking well among 
the leaders. 
x ok os 
HANCEL-LAUER ANNIVERSARY 


The Hancel-Lauer Agency the 
ontinental American Life in New York 


; 
or 


September 22 








its entry into New York state, will ce} 
brate its first anniversary Oct. 3, cop. 
pleting a year of successful operat 
and steady expansion. The agency 
mitted $4,500,000 during this tims 

The agency was at first in sole charpy 
of M. J. Hancel, who had back of 
many years of experience in lif 
ance supervisory and managerial! wo; 
\ short time later Mr. Hancel took ; 
a partner M. J. Lauer, for man, 
in the real estate and investmen 
ness. The agency has expanded by 
addition of a mid-town branch in char 
of Samuel Brandwein, and sub-agency 
in the Bronx and in Nyack, in char 
of Samuel Goldstein and E. L. Arthy 
respectively. 


* * * 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY COURSE 


Columbia University is offering 
evening course in life insurance design 
for the buyer and owner of life insy 
ance and annuity contracts; the s¢ 
or agent: and the executive secretar 
accountant or business adviser, whos 
duties include personal problems of ; 
nance for a superior. The instructor \ 
L. N. Whitelaw of the J. A. MecNuk 
(New York City) agency of the Prude: 
tial. Classes will be Monday evening 
from Oct. 2 to Jan. 29. The 
matter will include case analysis, trusts 
estate transfer; modification of 
to meet changed personal economic sity 
ations: also beneficiary arrangements 
and settlement options. 


subject 


pohic es 


Use NRA as Excuse 


In states where the moratorium 
not been lifted, policyholders resort t 
various “distress” arguments to secure 
loans. Since the NRA went into effect 
that has become one of the popular ex 
cuses. The claim is made that peopk 
are in need of money to carry on their 
business owing to the NRA 
ments, 


requ 


juire- 
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Missouri State 
Deal Is Attacked 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 
unless the employer definitely states he 
“not continue with the Missouri State 
In this event no commission will 
to the agent while no credit will 

be given the employer for merit rating, 

no ‘disability benefits will be allowed, 

and standard group rates will be used. 

rhe Missouri department has requested 
S .Il other companies writing group insur- 

nce to follow these rules. 

“In commenting on the estimate that 


will n 
Life. | 
¢ paid 


She General American promoters will 


clear $1,000,000 in the deal in 15 years, 

O'Malley said they are entitled to that 
D profit. : 2 
;' “It is not beyond the realm of possi- 
; bility that the Milton syndicate will earn 
e than I have estimated, but one 
thing is certain: New capital could not 
have been attracted to Missouri State 
Life unless there was a possibility of 


» profit,” O'Malley said. 


“This much | shall guarantee—that 
I the new company will not make an un- 
reasonable profit, as the commissioner 
will be consulted on all major develop- 
ments and transactions undertaken by 


S the company. 


“[ am sure it is the intention of Mil- 
ton and his associates to build up one 
of the greatest insurance companies in 
the middle west. They have so stated 
to me.” 

Secret Report Now Out 


Collapse of the Missouri State has 
brought into the open some of the con- 
tents of the secret examination report 
made early in February, 1932, which 
indicated an impairment at that time of 
$7,400,000 even on the basis of conven- 
tion valuations. 

J. B. Thompson, then Missouri super- 
intendent, told the directors that the en- 
tire capital and surplus was gone and 
reserves were impaired $1,400,000. 

He insisted upon including discontinu- 
ance of dividends to stockholders; elim- 
nation of unprofitable branch offices, 
group and accident and health business 
to be placed on self-sustaining basis or 
discontinued, disability rates to be in- 
creased, benefits restricted, salaries re- 
duced, chairman of the board to serve 
jor not to exceed $1,000, chairman of 
the executive committee to be paid not 
more than $6,000. 


Tressel’s Big Salary 


At that time Harry S. Tressel was 
executive vice-president at a reported 
salary of $18,000 and Theobald Felss of 
Cincinnati was chairman at $12,000 a 
vear. Tressel’s position was abolished. 

At a subsequent meeting the directors 
adopted an economy budget and Thomp- 
son decided the company could work 
ut of its troubles. 

Thompson was asked at Kansas City 
vhy he had not acted immediately in 
1932. He said: 

“The state should have taken over 
the company, but under our law the 
mly way that could be done was 
through receivership. I consulted many 
eading authorities on life insurance, 
irankly telling them the company’s con- 
ition, and they recommended that we 
try to work out the problem without a 
receivership. I knew I would be criti- 
ised if I did-not put the company in 
receivership, and I thought I would have 
een more severely criticised if I had 
taken that action. I think there should 
¢ a law that would permit the state to 
‘ake over and operate a life insurance 
mpany without the formality of a re- 
ership. 

_ Seeking a solution of the problem, | 
ied to find new capital willing to re- 
isure Missouri State without a receiver- 
‘mp. I discussed it with other large 
surance companies but could not get 
‘nem interested. 

“lt approached David M. Milton and 
’. Head, whose company, the 
ral American Life, has now pur- 
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chased Missouri State assets, because I 
knew they were interested in getting 
into the insurance business. They made 
a very thorough study of the company, 
inspecting many of its properties. Their 
answer was that they would not take 
over the old company. They were inter- 
ested only in buying assets at present 
market values.” 

Included in 
read to the directors in 
declaration: 

“The primary problems of insurance 
have been eclipsed by the thought of 
stock control. With the transfer of own- 
ership of large blocks of stock, manage- 
ments have come and gone. Apparently 
men have been on the board and in im- 
portant official positions not because of 
special qualifications, but because they 


statement 
was the 


Thompson's 
1932 


represented interests with substantial 
stock ownership. 
“Public confidence and confidence of 


insurance departments throughout the 
United States in your company has been 
shaken. A house divided against itself 
is now on the verge of paying the ex- 
treme penalty. You are on the down- 
ward road and can be rescued only by 
some plan of cooperation which will re- 
store public confidence.” 





| LATEST DEVELOPMENTS 





ST. LOUIS, Sept. 21—Preliminary 
steps toward the formation of a policy- 
holders protective organization were 
taken by about 200 policyholders of the 
Missouri State at a meeting here this 
week. A temporary committee of seven 
was selected to determine the nature of 
the organization and the plan to opera- 
tion to be followed. The members of 
this temporary committee are: R. C 
Newman, former ace salesman for the 
Missouri State Life; C. J. Muckerman, 
president St. Louis Fire & Marine; 
Charles Bittel, fire agent; Henry Glaser, 
a real estate man; W. W. Ferrier, a 
broker, and J. C. Hopewell and Ephraim 
Caplan, attorneys. 

J. F. Holland, former deputy superin- 
tendent of insurance.for Missouri, is ap- 
pointed by Circuit Judge Hamilton to 
serve as a special commissioner of the 
court to hear claims against the com- 
pany. The appointment was made on a 
petition filed by State Superintendent 
O'Malley. 


Amount of Registered Policies 


Of the approximately $600,000,000 ot 
ordinary insurance carried by the Mis- 
souri State Life a total of $55,130,000 is 
in registered policies. Against these 
policies there is a reserve of $22,519,000 
and of this amount the policyholders 
have borrowed $9,625,000. The $12,894,- 
000 of new reserves held for the protec- 
tion of the registered policies is in no 
way affected by the 50 percent lien, so 
that the other policyholders were com- 
pelled to make up the entire deficit of 
$29,000,001. There is also a provision 
that in no case shall the amount of the 
lien exceed the difference between the 
policy reserve and the total indebted- 
ness against such policy. So that a pol- 
icyholder who had borrowed to the 
maximum limits permissible under his 
policy will also escape the lien provi- 
sion, Those hardest hit under the agree- 
ment are holders of endowment policies 
which mature within the next few 
months and who have not borrowed on 
their policies. 


Ancillary Receivers 


The reserves on registered policies are 
still held by the Missouri department or 
the department of some other state. Full 
security for registered policy reserves is 
required by law, making it impossible 
to levy a lien against any such policy 

The Missouri State quit writing regis- 
tered business about twenty years ago 
but took over a fair amount of such 
business when it reinsured the Interna- 
tional Life Insurance Company in Au- 
gust, 1928. The International Lfe in 
turn had absorbed most of its registered 











Low Cost Protection 
Where Most Needed 


In selling wholesale insurance (for groups of less 
than fifty) you are meeting a vital need of the com- 
munity by furnishing employees with more insurance 
protection than they could otherwise afford to buy. 


You are helping the employer accomplish some- 
thing substantial with very small outlay. 


You are making yourself the natural person to 
whom to turn for any additional life insurance needed 
by members of the organization. 


Our proposal tells the whole story. 
our local office. 


Inquire of 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 














Age and Stability 


continue to be the | 
outstanding qualifications of | 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE | 
INSURANCE COMPANY | 
Portland, Maine | 


Incorporated 1848 
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EDUCATION 


“ > 

q A TASTROPHE? rs, juniors, sophomores, freshmen 

mn again they march through col- 
lege gates—the mentally select of America’s youth—tomor- 
row’s leaders of business, politics, the professions. 

The ventures of these young people in higher education 
should be guarded against interference. Intense is our 
nation’s need of a trained, intelligent citizenry. “Democracy 
ix a race between Education and Catastrophe.” 

Another opportunity for the life underwriter. What 
better than life insurance can stabilize and perpetuate the 
financial sources that make college training possible for 
many sons and daughters? 
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PURE 
PROTECTION 


LIFE INSURANCE 





Estimated Average Annual Cost for Whole Life Policy over Period of 
Twenty Years based on Actual Experience Past Ten Years. 


Age 35—$15.38 


Per $1,000 of insurance 
Reduced to this figure by an earned dividend. 


No Cash Demand Liabilities 


except advance premium payments 





Excellent Opportunity for Salesmen 
Operating in Illinois, Michigan, Indiana and Missouri. 


NTERSTATE RESERVE 
LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


Mutual Legal Reserve Life Insurance 
Ten East Pearson Street CHICAGO 


Phone Superior 1714 
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' GEORGE WASHINGTON 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Charleston, West Virginia 


Charles L. Preston, President 


A strong company under able and aggressive 
management. 


A company worthy of only the best as to 
Field Representation! 
interested, write to 


ERNEST C. MILAIR 


If you are 


Manager of Agencies 






























OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies. 
Liberal Contracts. 


THE CAPITOL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
DENVER, COLORADO 









business in other reinsurance deals, 
notably with Iowa companies. 

In all 11 ancillary receivership suits 
have been filed in various states and 
such receivers have been named in six 
states. Allen May, general attorney for 
the General American Life, has revealed 
that in the 11 states affected by the an- 
cillary receivership suits the Missouri 
State had about $6,500,000 in assets. Of 
the amount about $5,000,000 in assets 
are in states where the receivership ac- 
tions were regarded as friendly to the 
Missouri department: California, Texas, 
Oklahoma, Iowa, Indiana, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Illinois, Kansas, Alabama 
and Virginia. The Alabama suit was 
later dismissed. 

Applications for licenses have been 
made by the General American Life in 
Alabama, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas and Colorado. The 
company expects to start issuing poli- 
cies in Missouri within ten days, there 
being some delay due to the necessity 
of having policy forms lithographed. 
However, it has already received a large 
number of applications for new insur- 
ance from residents of Missouri. The 
company is also having its rate books 
printed. With a few exceptions it will 
use the same rates and policy forms as 
the Missouri State. 

Of the 700 home office employes of 
the Missouri State all but 17 have been 
retained by the General American Life. 

Within a short time the General 
American Life will offer to the stock- 
holders of the Missouri State the oppor- 
tunity to purchase stock in the new com- 
pany on the basis of three shares for 
each 40 shares of Missouri State stock 
held. 


NEBRASKA AGENTS PROTEST 


Protests have been lodged with the 
Nebraska department by Nebraska 
agents against the application of the 
order of the Missouri superintendent 
which would prevent agents from col- 
lecting commissions where policyholders 
of the Missouri State asked them to 
write a substituted policy, but no action 
was taken. The matter is regarded as 
one for the courts, since these must test, 
in the final analysis, the legality of an 
order the penalty for violating which, in 
any state where the Missouri life com- 
pany was licensed, would be company 
license revocation in Missouri. 


Has Suggestions 
for Upbuilding 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 

There are two subjects which he be- 
lieves need very definite consideration by 
the National association. One relates to 
compensation of agents. He said that 
the present method may be the best but 
with the drastic changes which have 
taken place in social and economic life, 
the subject should be analyzed by a well 
selected committee. 

The other matter is the attempt to get 
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' the Northern States also. 


the states to pass uniform life insurance 
laws, agents’ qualifications, twisting, ex- 
of insurance from claims of 
creditors, authority of probate or surro- 
gate courts to permit the investment of 
funds coming under their jurisdiction in 
annuities and life insurance, the invest- 
ment of trust funds in the same manner, 
etc. 
Death Claims Paid in Full 

A subscriber makes inquiry as to 
whether policyholders of the Western 
Reserve Life of Muncie, Ind., taken 
over by the Northern States Life of 
Hammond, which in turn went in the 
hands of a receiver, will have death 
claims paid in full in the reinsurance 
contract made with the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life. The lien applies to the re- 
serves during the first 15 years. During 
that time the payment of valid death 
claims is guaranteed. This applies to 
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Says Industrial Insurang 
as Competitor Overlook: 





New agents in the ordinary eng 
business do not fully realize ho W gre 
and powerful is the competition gj 
dustrial life insurance, Jack Bradon, j, 
mer industrial life agent, writer and |, 
turer, stated in one of a series of \ 
tures on life insurance subjects sq 
sored by the Chicago branch office » 
the Continental Assurance. Mr Brat 
said that with 125,000,000 people in ; 
country there are approximately 90,0 
000 industrial life policies in force. } 
said most ordinary agents are prone, 
ignore the place industrial life Insurany 
occupies, 

He made the point that industrial a 
ordinary policies are designed to fit; th 
needs of entirely different types of ing 
viduals, the industrial contract being t& 
only solution of the protection probler 
for persons who neither can buy 3 
much as $500 of insurance nor can ¢ 03 
on any other except a weekly basis. 

The Continental Assurance is making 

a special effort to sell a variety of jum 
nile forms and also “salary investmen 
insurance, both of which are close ; 
the margin between ordinary and indy 
trial insurance. 
_It was pointed out that the trend ; 
life insurance today distinctly is towar 
smaller policies. This being true, it wa 
said, it has been necessary for a gres 
many agents to change their perspecti 
somewhat. They should make a mom 
deliberate effort to get the smaller bu: 
ness. 

President H. A. Behrens of the Co 
tinental Assurance will be the nex 
speaker in the series at a meeting to} 
held early in October. 


Industrial Life Section Now 
Assumes Real Proportion 


The Industrial Life Section of tix 
American Life Convention will assum 
greater proportions at the annual meet- 
ing this year the afternoon of Oct. 1! 
in the Edgewater Beach hotel, Chicag 
Officers of 50 companies writing in 
dustrial insurance have been invited t 
attend the meeting. The section no 
has become thoroughly established 3 
one of the adjuncts of the organiza 
tion. The big subject this year will be 
the agent who goes from one compat 
to another writing bad business an 
tearing down debits. The suggestior 
has been made that some system 
exchange of information be establishe 
to eradicate this practice. 


Birmingham Association Gets 


“Most Outstanding” Award 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Sept. 2! 
The Birmingham Association of Litt 
Underwriters has been awarded the dis 
tinction of being the “most outstanding 
association in the entire national orgat- 
ization for the year 1932-33.” A letter 
from Roger B. Hull, managing directo! 
National association, congratulated the 
Birmingham unit and stated that a checs 
for $125 was in the mail. Birmingha® 
was awarded first prize of $75 as Mm 
outstanding association in the centr 
division and $50 additional for being out 
standing in the three divisions in the 
United States. 

The award is based on membershit 
increase, promptness of reports and 
operation with the National asociation 
The Birmingham association showed the 
largest membership gain of any in the 
nation from June, 1932, to June, 19° 

The association voted to use the $!* 
to help defray expenses of four repre’ 
sentatives to the national convention t 
be held in Chicago. 

























H. S, Standish, Los Angeles manage 
Sun Life of Canada, spoke to the, 
Angeles C. L. U. chapter on the \#” 
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PART III 
GENERAL EDUCATION 


Note: A special grade on English is 
Fiven each candidate for this examina- 
ion based upon grammar, spelling, punc- 
yation, paragraphing, and other factors 
ssential to the writing of good English. 
ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 

three 
Question 1 


(a) 


(Answer any questions) 


{ prominent econontist stated in July, 
1932: “No comprehensive plan directed 
toward sustaining the consuming power 
of the people on a basis with the pro- 
duction of weath was placed before Con- 
gress. Without such a plan, it is im- 
sossible to have sustained prosperity 
under capitalism; and I question whether 
t will be possible very much longer, 
without such a plan, to have capitalism.” 
Recause of views of this nature it has 
been suggested that a governmental 
agency be created with the power to de- 
velop and put into effect a national eco- 
nomic plan, regulating and coordinating 
the productive activities of concerns in 
various industries with a view to assur- 
ing a regular flow of purchasing power 
to the consumer. 

Wherein does such economic planning 
differ from socialism? 

Answer to Question 1 


a number of different 
kinds of socialism, its chief characteristic 
s the ownership and operation of the 
instruments of production by the state. 
The plan presented by the prominent 
economist differs from: socialism in the 
following respects: 

(a) This plan does not abridge the 
right of private property which would 
still rest in the owners of industry, in- 
dividual or corporate. 

(b) It does not provide that the prof- 
its of industry shall go to the state, but 
that they shall go to the industries and 
that a fairer distribution of these profits 
be extended to labor. 

(c) The principles of private initiative 
and competition would still exist. In- 
dustry would still control its personnel, 
and within limits, its scope, its financial 
structure, its internal management, prod- 
ucts, and other rights. 

he control exercised by the govern- 
mental agency would be of a coordinat- 
ing nature to avoid duplication of effort, 
unfair competition, particularly in the 
orm of price cutting, unfair practices, 
control of the small percentage of dis- 
turbers in the industry, and a prevention 


While there are 


ot abuses directed toward the wage 
earner. 

Question 2 
(a) It has been estimated that the 


payment of interest and principal of pub- 
lic and private foreign debts owed to the 
United States would require approxi- 
mately $750,000,000 annually over a long 
period of years. By what different 
means could the payments be effected 
and explain briefly what the economic 
Consequences of such payments would 
be 


~ (b) A campaign to “Buy American” 
Nas gained considerable impetus in re- 
fent months. For what reasons do you 
avor or disfavor this movement? 


Answer to Question 2 


(a) The principal and interest of both 
Public and private foreign debts owed 
to the United States can be paid in one 
oe more of the following three ways, 
“iZ., in gold, in goods, and in services. 
_ Ud) Payment in gold. This may be 
accomplished by the direct shipment of 
oa .t0 this country or by ear-marking, 
—io, ee us abroad with the 
ey ry amount of gold. Payment of 
= 4, rincipal and interest by this meth- 
onan impossible because the amount 

ed exceeds the total amount of gold 








in existence. However, in normal times, 
when both debtor and creditor countries 
are on the gold standard, payment in 
gold would tend to expand credit and 
raise prices in the creditor country. Con- 
versely, credit would tend to contract 
and prices to fall in the debtor country. 
This would result in an excess of im- 
ports into the creditor country, which 
would bring about a re-shipment of gold, 
thus ultimately tending to produce an 
equilibrium. 

Where the creditor nation artificially 
restricts by a tariff an excess of imports 
from the debtor country, payments in 
gold must be continued. This results 
in a concentration of gold in the creditor 
country and a weakening of the mone- 
tary system of the debtor country. If 
this is continued the gold standard may 
have to be abandoned. 

x * * 
(2) Payment in goods and services. 
In the long run it is possible to be paid 
both principal and interest only by ac- 
cepting an excess of goods and services 
This will necessitate an unfavorable bal- 
ance of trade, which is contrary to our 
traditional viewpoint. Tariffs should be 
lowered to permit the free movement 
of goods into this country. The imme- 
diate result of this will be added com 
petition for those American industries 
which are manufacturing and selling 
goods similar to those shipped in. It will 
affect only those industries whose prod- 
uct can be manufactured better and more 
cheaply by other countries. This will 
cause unemployment and loss of capital 
in the affected industries. However, in 
the long run there will be a gradual ad- 
justment. Unemployed labor and capi- 
tal will be directed into those industries 
in which we have an advantage. The 
ultimate result will be higher standards 
of living in both debtor and creditor 
countries. 

The chief services which may be ren 
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are those rendered in connection 
the transportation of goods, marine in- 
surance and the travel of tourists abroad. 
Substantial payments by these methods 
would have effects similar to those which 
result when payments are made in goods. 
That is, because of the absolute or com- 
parative advantage of the debtor coun- 
try, our mercantile marine and our ma- 
rine insurance institutions would decline 
in importance. 
* * * 

(b) I do not favor the campaign to 
“Buy American” for the following rea- 
sons: 

(1) It bolsters and stimulates 
industries which would not be the most 
efficient from an economic standpoint. 
It is to our advantage to direct our re- 
sources and energies toward the indus- 
tries that give us the greatest return 
per unit of capital and labor expended 
and to trade these products for those of 
other countries which are proauced at 
an advantage. 

(2) It makes it much more difficult to 
build up an unfavorable balance of trade, 
which must be goal as a mature 
creditor country, as explained in the an- 
swer to part (a) 

* * 


some 


our 


(3) While it would provide employ- 
ment in those industries which would 
be stimulated, it would cause unemploy- 
ment and loss of capital in those indus 
tries which manufacture for export pur- 
poses. This would normally follow since 
foreign nations would voluntarily restrict 
their purchases from us by similar cam- 
paigns; and in any event they would be 
unable to buy our goods if we refuse to 
accept their goods in payment. 


(4) It would tend to create ill-will 
and friction between the United States 
and those countries with which it now 
trades. 

(5) It would result in the use of our 








dered in part payment of debts due us ! resources which may be needed in the 
. . yy 
Direct Mail Plan Found Very Successful 
One of the most valuable services } 287, or approximately 8 percent. The 
rendered by the Fidelity Mutual of | income for life returns ran greater, be- 
Philadelphia has been its so-called | ing 12 percent last year. Some agencies 
“book lead” direct mail campaign, Miss | on this form received as high as 32 


Elsie Ullrich, C. L. U., secretary to 
Vice-president F. H. Sykes, manager 
of agencies, reported at the Leaders 
club convention in Chicago. Miss Ull- 
rich has a great deal to do with oper- 
ating the machinery of this direct mail 
plan at the home office. 

She stated that on all three of the 
plans circularized, the income for life, 
low rate life policy and family income, 
agents paid for $9,090,353 with pre- 
miums of $406,000 directly on persons 
circularized last year and undoubtedly 
sold a great deal of insurance indirectly 
through these leads. 


Get 88,875,000 on One Pian 


The circularization on the income for 
life plan alone last year yielded 1, 
applications for $8,875,973 of business, 
with first year premipms $398,145, 

Last year the direct mail plan brought 
in one application, averaging $5,014, for 
every seven leads secured and one for 
each names circularized. The aver- 
age premium on this business was 
$224.40, each lead thus being worth 
$33.73 in first year commission alone, 
and each name, whether a good or bad 
prospect, $4. 

The Fidelity Mutual's direct mail 
system in operation over 17 years has 
resulted in the sale of $212,522,000 in- 
surance. Returns have been running 8 
to 12 percent. The appeal in the letters 
is not primarily for persons who might 
desire the memo book which is offered, 
but is directly related with life insur- 
ance. There were last year 105,617 
names circularized, the return being 12.,- 


165 


56 





percent returns. 

Miss Ullrich cited results in a south- 
ern city, where on 1,429 names circu- 
larized there were 318 replies, or 22.3 
percent, 66 applications for $202,970. In 
a city in the Allegheny mountains on 
1,990 names there were 339 leads 
cured or 17 percent, and 56 applications 
for $162,000. In a middle western city 
on a list of 1,379 names there were 319 
replies or 23.1 percent, 31 applications 
for $154,233 with premiums $12,772. 

In one of the largest cities in the 
country on a list of 1,422 names there 
were 140 leads secured or 8% percent 
return, 44 applications for $381,450, with 
premiums $12,313. In one of the largest 
middle western cities on a list of 2,660 
names there were 204 returns or 7.7 
percent, 44 applications for $231,570, 
with premiums $9,291. 

Direct mail service for agents has 
grown out of the luxury class to a real 
necessity. Miss Ullrich counseled an 
exhaustive check on all lists as to ages, 
whether married or not, and suitability 
of the plan proposed, otherwise many 
mailings will be wasted. 

It is inadvisable to circularize a large 
number of persons in a single factory 
or building, she said, for effectiveness 
is lost when each employe sees that all 
the others have received the same let- 
ter. In addition, many large companies 
have obtained permission from the post 
office department to refuse large blocks 
of mail sent to employes. It is better 
to submit a list of 50 names every two 
weeks than a larger list once a month, 
she counseled 


se- 
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Rice Heads Baltimore 
Chapter of the C. L. U. 


R. K. G. Rice, general agent 
Equitable Life of Iowa, has been 
elected president of the Baltimore 
C. L. U. chapter; J. H. Heise, 
Aetna Life, vice-president; L. W. 
Brown, Jr., Mutual Life of New 
York, secretary-treasurer, and B. 
C. Thurman, Guardian Life, is a 
new director. Five new members 
were elected. 











future for national welfare and security 
Question 3 


(a) According to what standards (or 
tests) may the desirability of a particu- 
lar form of taxation be determined? 

(b) How would a small general sales 
tax levied by the federal government 
meet with each of the standards which 
you have set forth? 

(c) Would a general sales tax be sub 
ject to the same criticisms as are the 
state taxes on insurance premiums? Ex 
plain 

Lnawer te Question 3 


(a) A tax may be judged by the follow 
ing standards or tests 
(1) It should be easy and inexpensive 


to collect. 
(2) It should be capable of advance 
calculation or estimation as to its 


amount 

(3) It should not be easily evaded 

(4) It should produce a fairly uniform 
revenue 

(5) It should be equitable; that is, it 
should put the burden on those best able 
to pay. 

(6) It should be levied in such manner 
that it can be conveniently paid. 

(b) A small general tax 
be easy and inexpensive to collect 
Within broad but practical limits it 
would be posible to calculate fairly ac 
curately the amount to be realized. 
Evasion would be difficult. There is a 
tendency, however, in certain types of 
sales taxes, to promote the vertical in- 
tegration of industry for the purpose of 
avoiding the tax. While the revenue re- 
ceived would fluctuate with business con- 
ditions it probably would be more uni- 
form than many other tax revenues. The 
tax is not equitable. Since it includes 
necessities as well as luxuries it would 
place a heavy burden upon the lower in- 
come groups, the earnings of which are 
used primarily for necessities. The tax 
can be conveniently paid, since the 
amounts are small and are spread over 
the whole year. 

(c) The state tax on insurance premi- 
ums is a good tax in that it is easy and 
inexpensive to collect; is capable of ad- 
vance calculation of amount; is difficult 
to evade; and is a source of constant and 
certain income. But here the good 
points cease. The criticisms against it 
are: policyholders of different states pay 
different rates of tax because of lack of 
uniformity of state laws; holders of dif- 
ferent policies pay different amounts of 
tax even though in the same insurance 
company; policyholders of different ages 
pay different amounts because of the m- 
creased premiums for the higher ages; 
policyholders in mutual companies pay 
a higher tax than those in stock com- 
panies because their taxes are levied on 
gross premiums, which are usually 
higher; industrial life insurance policy- 
holders pay more relatively because of 
the higher cost of conducting the busi- 
ness per dollar of insurance. A tax on 
insurance premiums is a tax on thrift, 
initiative and character. It is a tax on 
one's efforts to meet his responsibilities 
and to alleviate poverty. 

(TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK) 
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Prospecting, Organized 1 Talks 
Most Important Sales Factor 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


the presence of the prospect; others by 
asking questions and putting the pros- 
pect on the defensive. The sales talk 
should be based not only on the per- 
sonality of the agent, but on his past 
experience. Unless the good sales talk 
is learned in this way it is no better 
than a poor one, he said. The agent 
should know at least three such talks. 


Urges Readjustment Insurance 


F. W. Hagen of Philadelphia ex- 
plained the company’s “bridge builder” 
plan of selling, which makes use of a 
card which is presented to the prospect 
with the simple request to “read this.” 
The underlying thought is that of bridg- 
ing the gap of a year or so following 
death, in order to provide funds which 
would make unnecessary the sacrificing 
of securities and property for living ex- 
penses of the widow or family. Vice- 
president Sykes stated it was a good 
story to tell today. People shrink from 
sacrificing investments. 

Secretary R. F. Tull discussed under- 
writing, saying much of the grief of 
recent years in life insurance has been 
due to over-insurance. He believes due 
to the scarcity of larger business that 
over-insurance will be found for some 


Riehle Men Hit 
Seniority Right 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 

that in the event of a vacancy in the 
office of president that the vice-president 
shall succeed to the presidency. The by- 
laws provide that in the event of a va- 
cancy in any office, it may be filled by 
the executive committee until the next 
convention or by the board of trustees 
until the next meeting of the executive 
committee. 

“Therefore, by resolution, by by-laws, 
as well as by historical practice there is 
no intention nor binding precedent for 
the promotion of the vice-president to 
the presidency. 

“Mr. Riehle’s candidacy has been ad- 
vanced for election to the presidency 
upon the basis of his qualifications to do 
the job that is going to be required dur- 
ing 1933-34, 

Riehle'’s Qualifications 


“Briefly, the main grounds that we 
are for Ted Riehle especially this year 
are: 

“1, He can steer the association 
through both shallow and deep waters 
in a critical period. 

“2. He can hold the membership in 
line as witnessed in his work as mem- 
bership chairman of the eastern district 
this year. 

“3. He can stimulate production by 
field men, because he is a consistent per- 
sonal producer and a successful man- 
ager. 

“4. He is recognized as one of the 
best public speakers in the National as- 
sociation. 

“In view of the above stated facts, we 
are confident the regular ticket of pro- 
posed officers, unanimously recommended 
by your advisory ‘nominating committee 





time in the smaller class of applications 
in the neighborhood of $25,000. 

G. H. Tracy of Boston gave an in- 
spirational talk on “The Picture 
Ahead.” He said life insurance in the 
last 30 years has met three great crises, 
the Armstrong investigation of 1906, 
the war and influenza epidemic and 
finally the depression in 1929, the finan- 
cial structure of the companies not be- 
ing disturbed. Life insurance is carry- 
ing on and will reach still 
heights in the years to come. 

He said the indifference and compla- 
cency of many older agents is a prob- 
lem. Unless they change they will be 
replaced by younger and more aggres- 
sive men and many of the old timers 
will disappear from the business. He 
said the hopes of the business today lie 
in the younger men. 


The session the final day included a : 


talk on “Fidelity Fortifier” by L. A. 
Cerf, Jr.,. manager New York City; a 
sales demonstration by Paul Wechsler 
and R. K. Gillen of Philadelphia, a talk 
on “Steering the Profitable Course” by 
C. T. Feddeman, agency assistant; on 
“Making the Hours Count” by Fred 
Poe of Little Rock, and short talks by 
a number of agents. 


|Ecker, North Talk 
at Sales Congress 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


altered the wording, telling the prospect, 
a woman, that “Mrs. Johnson was talk- 
ing about you.” Such unfortunate phras- 
ing can be avoided by sticking to the 
text of the sales talk, Mr. North pointed 
out. 

A novel and interesting feature of the 
meeting was the presentation of one of 
the sales talks by the ‘“Visomatic” 
process, a combination of slides projected 
on a screen, synchronized with an am- 
plified phonograph record containing the 
sales talk, allowing agents to see as well 
as hear the best way of giving the talk. 

This method has been found helpful 
in reminding agents to go through not 
only the words but also the gestures, 
motions and expressions that should ac- 
company the talk in the presence of a 
prospect. For example, the agent may 
come to a point in the talk at which he 
says, “I must make a note of that,” but 
he is likely to forget to pull out his note- 
book, or make any motion toward mak- 
ing the notation. 

Regional meetings for the Keystone 
(Pennsylvania) territory and for New 
England and upstate New York were 
keld in New York City. Other terri- 
torial meetings were held at the same 
time in other sections of the country. 


will have ‘the support. ‘and vote of your 
association at the forthcoming annual 
convention at Chicago. By supporting 
the regular ticket the welfare of your 
National association will best be served.” 

The seniority issue is involved because 
Mr. Anderson has the title of vice-presi- 
dent, which places him at the top of the 
vice-presidential hierarchy. Mr. Riehle 
is now first vice-president. 
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$1,000 to $1,600 
Ordinary Life Insurance at An 
Average Cost GUARANTEED 
OF ONLY $14.00 per $1,000 


Of Course Issued in Larger Amounts 


All Premiums Returned 


in addition to face of policy 
in event death before age 60 


FULL FACE THEREAFTER 
AND PREMIUM REDUCED 20% 


Example 
Original cost, age 30, $21.40 per 
$1,000 to age 59; $17.19 per $1,000 
thereafter. 


If you reside in Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, omy ey Tennessee, West 
Virginia or the District of Columbia, 


Write for Samples and Particulars 


This is one of the many unique contracts 
issued by 


Federal Union Life 


FRANK M. PETERS, President 
Cincinnati, O10 


DYNAMIC SHORT COURSE 


Designed to pat a new men inte prouuction upon a serv 
basis at end of three days. Pr 
fund if complete plans are fol 


Insurance R & R Service 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


owed and you are n 











Large Life Insurance Company re- 
quires New York City representative. 
Wonderful opportunity for the man 
with a good life insurance record. 
Box X-87, National Underwriter, 123 
William Street, New York, N. Y 


——_ 
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WELCOME 
CONGRATULATIONS 
FELICITATIONS! 


HE FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, in behalf of the legal re- 

serve life insurance companies of Illinois, extends a hearty welcome to the 
members of the National Association of Life Underwriters upon their 44th 
Annual Meeting in the City of Chicago this "A Century of Progress Inter- 
national Exposition" year and congratulates each of them upon his success 
and his abiding faith in the institution of life insurance. 
This is but fitting and natural as the FEDERAL is the oldest and largest legal 
reserve life insurance company originally organized and ever since continuously 
operated under the excellent legal reserve life insurance laws of Il'inois by the 
same capable, courageous, progressive, conservative Management. 
The FEDERAL has played an important part in the development of the won- 
derful City of Chicago. For more than a third of a century it unfalteringly 
and unfailingly has upheld the highest traditions of the institution of life 
insurance. 
The FEDERAL erected as its Home Office the first "skyscraper" on the near 
North Side thus giving the determining impulse to the elimination of the 
“bottle neck" from North Michigan Avenue, the construction of the “double 
deck" bridge (the only one of its kind in the world) across the Chicago River, 
and the subsequent marvelous development of the most beautiful street in 
the world. 
We felicitate ourselves that during all of the depression we promptly paid 
all just demands, borrowed no money, sold no securities and substantially in- 
creased our holdings of Government bonds. We judge the future by the 
past. By this standard a continuing brilliant future for the FEDERAL is assured. 
The FEDERAL has three successful agencies in this magnificent city. There is 
room for another. Perhaps some able, ambitious, energetic, reliable reader 
hereof, capable of contacting the outstanding successful business men of 
Chicago and persuading them, as a matter of local pride as well as safety, 
to carry a larger percentage of their life insurance in this meritorious Chicago 
Company, would like to establish it. If so we should be glad to confer with 
him at a mutually convenient time. 
We hope your stay in Chicago will be pleasant and profitable. 


FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Isaac Miller Hamilton, President 


166-168 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Nearly 


A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


As the whole world marvels over 
the “Century of Progress” exposition at Chicago’s great 
World’s Fair, the State Mutual is enjoying its 90th year 
of uninterrupted business activity. When this old New 
England company was incorporated in 1844, there were 
only four other life insurance companies in the United 
States. Today its territory embraces the entire country 
from coast to coast and now the State Mutual has well 


over $600,000,000 of insurance in force. 


Today, as in 1844, the State Mutual believes and 
practices two fundamental principles which have been 
characteristic of the Company’s growth for ninety years 
—sound, conservative financial management and recog- 
nition of the rights and interests of policyholders and 


their beneficiaries. 


These principles have endured down through the 
years of prosperity and progress as well as through the 


periods of financial stress and economic upheaval. 


The year 1933 finds the State Mutual in an ex- 
cellent condition financially and equipped to extend 


intelligent and sympathetic service. 


Our salesmen are carefully selected and well- 
trained. Backed by years of experience we point with 
pride to “nearly a century of progress” in one of the 


greatest of all business institutions—life insurance. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Incorporated 1844 
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Portion of Service Bureau; 
(INSET) Hall of Science 


Welcome, Agents 


Best wishes for the success of 
your convention, and for the per- 
petuation of your high aims and 
ideals. 


While in Chicago, we invite you 
to visit Continental’s Home Office, 
and our World’s Fair Bureau of 
Service and Information at 910 
South Michigan Avenue. 


Bureau attendants will gladly 
help you make the most of your 
“out-of-session” hours at the Fair 
and around Chicago. 


The friendly welcome of a 
friendly organization awaits you 
here. 


CONTINENTAL 


Casualty Company Assurance Company 


910 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 
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Producers 


Milwaukee Wins 
For 1934 Meeting 


Lands International Convention 
Next Year Over Nashville 
and Boston 


DRIVE BEGUN LAST YEAR 


National Association Officers and Com- 
mittee Chairman Review Activities 
of the Past Year 


Convention Headquarters 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 2, 
Milwaukee was recommended as the 
1934 international convention city at the 
meeting of the executive committee of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers Monday, winning out over Nash- 
ville and Boston. The Milwaukee invi- 
tation was presented by Abner A. Heald, 
general agent of the Provident Mutual 
Life and national executive committee- 
man from Milwaukee, who also pre- 
sented an invitation for this year’s con- 
vention at the San Francisco meeting 
last year. He pointed out in his talk 
that Milwaukee was the only one of the 
three cities in the running for the con- 
vention this year which presented such 
an invitation last year. Mr. Heald was 
backed up by Alvin C. Moser, chairman 
of the Milwaukee convention committee, 
and Clarence A. Post, president of the 
Milwaukee association. 


Litz Nashville Spokesman, 
Gilman Talks for Boston 


The Nashville invitation was presented 
by A. Walton Litz, manager Great 
Southern Life, who was accompanied by 
G. C. Woods, manager Bankers Life, 
and Murray Hogan of the Nashville 
convention bureau. Mr. Litz pointed out 
that the only convention of the National 
association held south of the Mason- 
Dixon line in 25 years was the Memphis 
convention in 1927, although the south- 
etm associations have done much toward 
= upbuilding of the national organiza- 
10n, 

Charles C. Gilman, National Life of 
Vermont, who was introduced by Chair- 
man Lackey as the Will Rogers of life 
insurance, spoke for Boston. He worked 
ma tew “wise cracks” and devoted most 
ot his talk to assuring the committee 
members that Boston really wanted the 
Convention, although he seemed to feel 
that the chances of its success were 
rather slight. 


Parliamentary Tangle 
in Acting on Invitations 


_ Something of a parliamentary tangle 
developed when the committee proceeded 
to act on these invitations. Separate mo- 
tions were made for each of the three 
cities presented, which eventually were 
Superseded by another for a standing 
Vote the three cities. That vote 


on 
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CHARLES C. THOMPSON, Seattle 


President of the National Association of Life Underwriters, who pre- 
sided at the opening session of the annual convention. 


showed 19 for Milwaukee, 15 for Nash- 
ville and 13 for Boston. Chairman 
Lackey then declared Boston out of the 
running and started to take another vote 
as between the two leaders but was ad- 
vised by Managing Director Hull that 
the vote already taken constituted a rec- 
ommendation for Boston. 

Ernest R. Gray, Prudential, Des 
Moines national committeenian, repeated 
the invitation for his city in 1935, which 
he presented last year, while Mr. Litz 
announced that Nashville wanted its in- 
vitation to be considered as continuing 
for that year. 

Elbert Storer of 
man of the executive 
unable to be present for the meeting. 
President C. C. Thompson of 
read a wire received Sunday night from 
Mr. Storer expressing his regret at be- 
ing unable to attend the convention this 
year. He said he had been trying all 
summer to get in shape so that he could 
attend, but wound up in the hospital in- 
stead. 

In such a case as this the constitu- 
tion provides that the president shall 
designate a temporary chairman to pre- 
side over the committee sessions and 
President Thompson announced that 


Indianapolis, chair- 
committee, was 


Seattle | 


with the approval of the trustees he had 
selected ©. Lackey of Detroit, 
former president and former chairman 
of the executive committee, who is prob- 
ably the only man that has ever presided 


George E. 


through two National association con 
ventions. 

In the absence of Victor M. Stamm, 
chairman of the resolutions committee, 


President Thompson also announced the 
selection of J. Stanley Edwards of Den 
ver, former national president, to head 
that committee. 

President Thompson's annual 
went quite fully into all of the 
ciation’s activities during the last year 
The report of John W, Yates of Los 
Angeles, secretary, dealt almost wholly 
with membership matters. He said that 
the present membership of the 18,736 is 
1928, although it did not 


report 


asso- 


more than in 
quite hold up to the 1932 figures. He 
spoke of the work done by the state 


membership chairmen and said that in- 


| novation had proved very successful. He 


read a list of 34 associations which haye 
applied for membership in the National 
association and seven that are seeking 
reinstatement. On his motion, these ap- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 36) 





The National Underwriter 


Big Rally 


Election Contest 
Draws Big Crowd 


Attendance of Over 1,200 Is Listed 
Early on Opening Day 
of Gathering 


PRESIDENT IN ADDRESS 


Chicagoans Extend Greetings and Re- 
port Record Membership of 
1,029 Secured Here 


Convention Headquarters 

Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 27 

The main of the convention 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters opened this morning with all 
filled and running 


Registrations this morning totaled 


sessions 


seats enthusiasm 


high 
more than 1,200, not a record but more 


than a gratifying attendance. The com 


bined attractions of the world fair and 
the national convention were respon- 
sible for bringing many insurance men 


to the city but the fears of some of the 
leaders are not being borne out that the 
world fair might be competitive. The 
members are turning out faithfully for 
the sessions and taking in the fair after 
hours 
Interest in the convention 
ened because of the election contest that 
is at fever heat, the principals being T. 
Riehle of New York and C. Vivian 


M 
Anderson of Cincinnati 


is height- 


Convention Singing Is 
Led by W. D. Thomson 


While 


for the 


gathering 
Davidson 
W inni- 


with a 


members were 
opening session, W. 
Thomson, the sweet singer 
peg, filled the convention 
great volume of song 
President Charles C. Thompson otf 
Seattle declared the convention convened 
and called on Dr. Louis L. Mann, rabbi 
Sinai congregation, to deliver the in 


vocation. 


the 


ot 
hall 


Thereupon Mr. Thompson introduced 
President G. W. Rosseter of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce, who 
conveyed greetings 

Roy L. Davis, president Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, was the 
next greeter. He reported with gratifi- 


cation that the Chicago association has 
history, 


the largest membership in its 
the figure being 1,029 He expressed 
appreciation to the Chicago workers, 


who have devoted much time to the con- 
vention arrangements. He mentioned T. 
F. Lawrence, chairman, A. E. Patterson, 
vice chairman of the general committee, 
John R. Hastie and Walt Tower, secre- 
tarv of the Chicago association 
President Thompson then read a tele- 
gram from Insurance Director Ernest 
Palmer of Illinois, expressing regret at 
being unable to be present and deliver 
an 


his scheduled remarks because of 
ornery summer cold.” 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 27) 
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Andereon- Riehle 
Fight Is Feverish 


Nominating Committee Will Take 
Up Selection of Slate 
Thursday at 4 P. M. 


CHECK ON CREDENTIALS 


Special Committee Appointed for That 
Purpose for First Time in Mem- 
ory of Old-Timers 





for the 
Association, 


The Anderson-Riehle contest 


presidency of the National 
which has been gathering heat during 
the summer, entered the torrid stage 
Sunday when the conventioneers began 
to arrive. Since the meeting of the nom- 
inating committee is not scheduled until 
Thursday at 4 p. m. interest in the po- 
litical situation is running through al- 
most the duration of the convention. 

The principals in this engrossing fight 
are: 

Theodore M. Riehle, associate general 
agent in New York City for the Equit- 
able of New York, good fellow, colorful, 
dynamic. He is now first vice-president 
of the association. 

C. Vivian Anderson, personal producer 
for the Provident Mutual in Cincinnati, 
a plugger, thoughtful, a student. He is 
now vice-president of the association. 


Few Profess to Know 
How Tide Is Running 


Except for the campaign managers on 
either side and the strong partisans, few 
profess to know how the tide is running. 
This is true because each local associa- 
tion is entitled to a vote in the nominat- 
ing committee meeting and not until the 
last minute will it be known just how 
many associations are represented. By 
and large the greatest Riehle strength is 
found in the larger centers, while the 
Anderson people are depending on the 
smaller cities. 

Not in the history of old-timers has a 
credentials committee been necessary 
before. This year, anticipating the elec- 
tion fight, the trustees decided to create 
such a committee and John W. Yates, 
Massachusetts Mutual, Los Angeles, 
was appointed chairman. The other 
members are J. W. Clegg, Penn Mutual, 
Philadelphia, and J. Stanley Edwards, 
Aetna Life, Denver, both former presi- 
dents of the National Association. 

The job of this committee is to de- 
termine who is entitled to serve on the 
nominating committee and who is quali- 
fied to vote if any matters are brought 
before the convention as a whole. 


Each Association Is 
Entitled to One Vote { 


In the nominating committee each as- 
sociation is entitled to one vote. The § 
man who casts that vote is determined 
at a caucus of the delegates from each 
association. The unit rule prevails in 
the nominating committee. A vote may 
not be split fractionally to represent a 
division of opinion in a delegation. 

However, should the’ fight be carried 
to the floor of the convention, a different 
procedure would be followed. In that 
event each official delegate would be 
entitled to vote and the balloting would 
be individual rather than by associations. 
Each association is allowed one official 
delegate for the first 25 members and 
one for each additional ten members. 

Whether the fight will be carried out- 
side of the committee meeting is uncer- 
tain. Both sides at present are focusing 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 31) 
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Discussion of Budgetary Control 
Brings Out Practical 
Suggestions 


An interesting explanation of budget 
control was given by Paul F. Clark, 
general agent for the John Hancock in 
Soston, before the group session of the 
managers’ conference over which he 
presided. He said such control is par- 
ticularly important in this period of de- 
clining insurance in force. An expert 
should be employed in making the orig- 
inal set-up, he said. Mr. Clark said his 
agency knows the cost of each premium 
collection on all business, the cost of 
acquiring each $1,000 of new business, 
the present value of $1,000 of agency 
over writing commission contracts. 

When the budget is made up, Mr. 
Clark said there is no guess work about 
merchandising plans. The general agent 
knows at the beginning of the year ex- 
actly what he must do if he is to break 
even. The factor of profit is deter- 
mined by the care with which the items 
of new business, income, conservation 
and cost of operation are managed. In 
his agency, he said, large economies had 
been brought about by applying the 
budget system. 

The discussion following Mr. Clark's 
paper turned on several mundane ques- 
tins not ordinarily considered in agency 
gatherings. Interest was aroused in the 
general subject of budgetary control but 
ears were really pricked up when some 
of the leaders, including W. M. Duff, 
head of the Edward A. Woods Company 
agency of Pittsburgh and A. E. Patter- 
son, general agent Penn Mutual, Chi- 
cago, gave practical advice on how sav- 
ings might be effected in telephone and 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 10) 





Value of Time Control Plans to 
Agent and General Agent 
Is Reviewed 


Clancy D. Connell, general agent in 
New York City for the Provident Mu- 
tual, gave some interesting observations 
on his experience with time control. He 
was a group leader in the managers’ 
conference. Mr. Connell said that he 
initiated the time control system in 
order to arrive at a more satisfactory 
quota for the agency and for the indi- 
vidual man. Records are kept of the 
daily number of calls, number of pros- 
pects, number of interviews and num- 
ber of sales. Keeping of these records, 
he said, discloses that if an agent in- 
creases his number of lives he will also 
increase the average sized policy. Fur- 
thermore, if a man increases his number 
of interviews, he will reduce the num- 
ber of interviews necessary, per sale. 

The discussion of time control devel- 
oped a consensus on two points, that it 
is very important for the general agent 
interviews his 


to know how many 
agents require to each sale and how 
many prospects they are securing. The 


question of how many calls are required 
for each real interview was one which 
was regarded as of less importance. The 
session was one which brought out very 
extended discussion and continued until 
practically all the others had adjourned. 
Points that had proved to be of value 
in their own experience were contributed 
by General Agents Robert Denny, Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, Cleveland; 
Ralph Butler, Phoenix Mutual, Albany, 
N. Y.; R. L. Pixler, Connecticut Gen- 
eral in West Virginia; Ferguson of the 
Phoenix Mutual, Indianapolis, and F. H. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 7) 





Tribute from the President 








THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 


My dear Mr. Schriver: 


latitude in his undertakings. 


national progress. 


Lester 0. Schriver, Esq., 
301 South Jefferson Aveme, 
Peoria, 

Tllinois. 





Will you please express to all those present at the 
Annual Convention of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers my sincere greetings and good wishes. 


Insurance, and particularly life insurance, plays a 
very important part in our national picture. 
the individwal a margin of safety for his loved ones, thus 
enabling him to go about his business unhampered by fear for 
them in the event of accident or death, and giving him wider 


The merits of life insurance have now come to be well 
recognized, and thb insurance policy plays an important 
part in the background of the American family. 
this about, you have rendered an outstanding service, and 
by the same token you have contributed in large part to our 


I hope your convention is very successful. 


Very sincerely yours, 


phd. nail 


September 21, 1933. 


It affords to 


In bringing 
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lst Day 


Write More Pe 
Round Table Then 


Only Way to Keep Up Progy. 
tion, Central Idea of “Mil. 
lionaires” Session 
LEADERS PRESENT IDE, 
Annuities Emphasized, Salary Savings 


Juvenile Insurance, Sales to 
Women Suggested 





The necessity for writing more case 
and securing a wider spread of busines 
as the only way to keep up production 


in view of the difficulty in writing a 
placing large policies, was the centr 
theme of the Million Dollar Rou 
Table of the National Association , 


Life Underwriters, which started wit 
a breakfast session Wednesday morning 
and continued practically throughout th 
day. The value of the sale of smal 
policies in building new clientele wa 
also emphasized. 

While 110 had qualified, there wer 
about 60 present and a number of thes 
were there by reason of having become 
“life members” through qualifying for 
three years in succession. M. J. Don- 
nelly, Equitable Life-of New York, New 
Castle, Pa., presided as chairman. 

At the opening of the session Presi- 
dent C. C. Thompson and Managing Di- 
rector Roger B. Hull of the Nationa 
Association and Roy L. Davis, pres- 
dent of the Chicago Association, spoke 
briefly. Mr. Hull reiterated his plea for 
cleaning up the business. 

Chairman Donnelly announced that 
101 members had qualified for this year 
representing 40 cities in 18 states and 27 


companies. Their average age is # 
years and average life experience 1) 
years. The average insurance carried 
is $144,283. The average production for 


the year was $1,077,177 on 82 lives. He 
spoke of the recent death ze Sam Vo- 
gelson, one of the active members oi 
the round table and at his request the 
group stood silent for a moment 
tribute. 

At the close of his talk he presented 
a handsomely engraved gavel to Robert 
A. Brown, Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles 
in tribute for his work as chairman last 
year. Mr. Brown in his response spoke 
of the difficulty experienced in placing 
large policies and the necessity at the 
present time for laying more stress 0 
small policies. 


Duff Tells of Year’s 
Work, Outlook for Future 


The same idea was emphasized by WV 
M. Duff, president of the Edward A 
Woods Co., Pittsburgh, general agent 
Equitable Life of New York, the first 
speaker, who said he had a record o! 
100 percent for attendance at these 
round table sessions. In speaking of his 
production and that of his agency th 


past year, he said he had _ personally 
written 38 cases, for an average 0 
about $5,000. The agency shows an in 
crease of about 10 percent over !ast 
year. 


“If you want to get volume you have 
to get number,” he said. The companies 


are not looking with favor on large 
cases, so it is necessary to concentrate 
on small ones. The volume has bee 


kept up by sales of salary savings con- 
tracts, annuities, juveniles and women 

He expressed optimism as to the fu 
ture. He reviewed the history of for- 
mer depressions and said the country 
will come out of this one as it has im 
the past. 

Paul F. Clark, general agent 
Hancock Mutual, Boston, former pres 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 1S) 
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_ Crowd at 
General Session 





in 
Hamburger, Linton and Healy 
— -IDEAS Present Notable Messages 
at That Meeting 
Y Saving; ee 


les to NINE AFTERNOON GROUPS 


Managers Pick Sectional Gatherings 
According to Topics in Which They 
Are Interested 


MOTE Cases 
of busines: 
roductior 


riting ar 

he centra An overflow crowd of more than 600 
) oa 

ar Roun turned out Tuesday morning tor the 
Clation ; 


opening session of the managers’ and 
irted wit sities a 
y morning 
aghout th addressed by Ralph Hamburger, salty 


general agents’ conference, which was 


of smal and forceful general agent for the 
ntele was \ \ 5 i a ; 
Northwestern Mutual Life at Minneap- 


lis; M. A. Linton, president of the 





lere wer 
r of thes Provident Mutual, actuary and profound 
g becom student with a human touch and ability 
tying for : . > 
TD to simplify the technical, and Fred 
J. Don = . . 
‘ork, Ney Healy, vice-president of the Curtis Pub- 
an. ishing Compay. who constructed a 
) Says? 
wie powerful argument why life insurance 
aging Di- ' ig 
Nation companies should turn to advertising. 
pe na - 
: - In the afternoon a nine-ring circus was 
IS, presi- ] 
- con conducted. That is, there were nine 
, & we . . 
po group sessions, over each of which a 
s plea for . adi + ¢ 
eader presided, leading off with a formal 
ft aie paper. There were to have been ten 
| _— such sessions but M. Jay Ream, Mutual 
this year ) ¥ ee all 
oe Benefit, Pittsburgh, one of the leaders, 
« ( “i . . 
ge was unable to be present. Conducting 
e is 4 ; 
lone: such a large number of group sessions 
ce | - 
. Was experimental. 
carrie 
ction for Managers’ Conference 
ves. He Now Has Official Status 
am Vo- , . 
rege \fter the groups had disbanded late 
racer in the afternoon, the nine leaders gath- 


ce ered with Julian S. Myrick, Mutual Life 
of New York in New York City, who is 
chairman of the managers’ conference, 


"esented . 

Robert and gave a resume of what had occurred 
L ngeles im their sessions. E : 
1an last Mr. Myrick presided at the morning 
e spok session. He said that the managers’ 


placie (CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 





NATIONAL LIFE CC INVENTION 


By M. A. LINTON 
President Provident Mutual 


Distributing sound life insurance pro- 
tection to the public is the primary pur- 
pose of a going life insurance company, 
and the volume of new business must be 
maintained at a reasonable level if the 
company is to remain healthy. To date 
all efforts to distribute life insurance in 
satisfactory amounts by mail or adver- 
tising have failed. Hard work by men 
and women out in the field appears to 
be the only means that will accomplish 
the purpose. The supervision of this 
field of activity is a most important func- 
tion in a life company’s management. In 
nation-wide organizations this super- 
vision must be decentralized. Individ- 
ual agents can be supervised adequately 
only by reasonably close personal con- 
tact. It can not be done in Chicago by 
some one in New York who sends out 
bulletins, writes letters, or uses the tele- 
phone. 


Managerial Jobs for Men 
With Gift of Managing 


These obvious fundamentals lead to 
the conclusion that under conditions that 
can now be foreseen there is going to 
be need indefinitely for localized man- 
agement of life insurace agencies. This 
means that there will be an essential 
place for the general agent or the mana- 
ger in the successful functioning of the 
institution of life insurance. It further 
means that the companies will ade- 
quately compensate the successful agency 
head for doing a good job of agency 
building. This is the answer to the gen- 
eral agent or the manager who has felt 
the weight of the depression and has 
been tempted to ask whether after all 
there was any use trying to carry on; 
whether in the future scheme of things 
there would be a place for his kind of 
a job 

Despite this optimistic answer it by no 
means follows that all who ask the ques- 
tion should remain in their present posi- 
tions. There are general agents and 
managers a plenty who should be other- 
wise occupied. Some time back in their 
career they became impressed by the 
prospect of a title and got appointed to 
manage an agency. Perhaps they 


SEPTEMBER 


commissions for solici 
mains that the 
gerial jobs should be given only to those 


liking to work 
to make them successful life 


“but without this particular one 
grief is in store 


It falls to my lot to be best acqu: unted 
i » general agency f 
am aware that conside able 
difficulty springs from the fact that rela 
is known about the 
general agent as “compared 
with that of the 

The general agent’s return comes from 





spread over a substantial period of time 
The net overriding returns accruing over 
a unit of business may 


turn on $2,000,000 would be equivalent 
roughly to the return at soliciting agents 


following ‘table Maswetes how 
returns might be 


$ 100, 000 $2,000,000 


(undiscounted) 
Accumulating Equity of 
Plan Appeals to Many 


An example like this is purely illustra 
i production figures, 


main constant year after year. 
it represents approximately the different 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 25 











Managers Gather to Exchange Views 


Managerial Job Is for Man 
With Gift for Management 


Budget Control in 
Agency Important 


Should Budget New Business In- 
come, Conservation, Costs 


of Operation 


HELP OF EXPERT NEEDED 


Enables Operator to Know What He 
Must Do at Beginning of Year 
to Break Even 


By PAUL F. CLARK 
General Agent, John Hancock, Boston 


It wasn't until 1922 that the Amer 
ican life insurance companies had com 
pleted their first fifty billions of insur 
ance in torce, yet but a short seven 
years later this sum had been doubled 


Many factors had contributed to this 


growth, but no small part was due to 
the complete concentration of the gen- 


eral agent on the problems of new busi 


ness acquisition to the exclusion of 


practically every other iten During 
those halcyon days, costs were so easily 
shrugged off and the eye was permitted 
to wander back to the far more allur 
ing columns listing the volume of new 
paid business 


But now our business has truly 


grown up. Even had not the depres 
sion hit us when it did, we would have 


been confronted with a factor which 


cannot be ignored, I wonder how many 
general agents have given thought to 
the fact that, with the same volume of 
new business being added annually and 
with a constant percent of termination, 
the increase in volume of business in 
force will annually be less, due to a lar 
ger annual exposure, until finally a 
point of diminishing return will actually 
result. 


(CONTINTED ON PAGE BY) 
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Life Companies, Trustees 
Require Stable Currency 





Howard O. Edmonds, vice-president 
Northern Trust Company, Chicago, took 
the place on the program originally as- 
signed to Frank H. Sisson, vice-presi- 
dent Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York and past president of the American 
Bankers Association, who died very 
suddenly less than two weeks ago, and 
to whom Mr. Edmonds paid high tribute 
in his opening remarks. He took as his 
subject “A Cede for the Corporate 
Fiduciary,” and called attention to this 
paragraph of the published code of 
principles of trusteeship under the title 
“Relationships:” 

“Section With 
Life underwriters 


Life Underwriters. 
also constitute a 
group having a community of interest 
with trust institutions in the common 
purpose of public service. Cooperation 
between trust institutions and life un- 
derwriters is productive of the best mu- 
tual service to the public. It is a princi- 
ple of this cooperation that trust insti- 
tutions should not engage in the busi- 
ness of selling life insurance.” 


Relations Between Life 
Underwriters and Trustees 


In regard to the relations between life 
underwriters and trustees he said: 

“We serve the public and along sim- 
ilar lines. Together we form about the 
most important balance wheel in the com- 
plex civilization in which we live, always 
excepting, of course, the governmental 
organizations and the courts of justice. 
Ferrero, the Italian historian, recently 
said that in America we have erected the 
most stupendous internal debt structure 
that the world has ever seen. 


remember always that the money is not 
“In .this welter of debt incumbered 
existence, with small provisions for 


liquidation, depreciation or sinking fund, 
certain factors act in a contrary direc- 
tion and help the careful person to safe- 
guard the future and provide for de- 
pendents. These are life insurance, the 
savings banks and trusts, voluntary or 
testamentary. By means of these the 
individual provides for the payment of 
his mortgage if he is taken untimely, 
protects his dependents from want and 
assures himself that the natural objects 
of his affection and bounty will have 
that comfort in life to which they have 
been accustomed. Our service to the 
public is to provide these things, reason- 
ably, conservatively and safely, to keep 
far away from speculative profits and to 
remember always that the money is not 





Meek at Convention 
Thanks to Motor Cop 














George E. Lackey, Detroit general 
agent for the Massachusetts Mutual, 
tells the story of how one of his men 
drafted a motorcycle policeman to es- 
cort him at break neck speed, sirens 
sounding, through three miles _ of 
crowded Detroit streets to deliver an ap- 
plication, so as to win a contest prize 
of one free trip to the National asso- 
ciation meeting. 

The contest deadline was 2 p. m. last 
Saturday. E. B. Meek at 1:50 p. m. 
stood second but in his pocket was an 
application that would put him over the 
top. He was at the Fisher building, 
three miles from his office and des- 
perate. He spied a motorcycle police- 
man whom he knew, told him his pre- 
dicament. The officer leaped to his sad- 
dle, told Mr. Meek to follow and away 
they went, riding through red lights 
like Queen Marie of Roumania, the 
Prince of Wales or Senator Couzens. 
Needless to say Mr. Meek arrived be- 
fore the deadline and in storybook 
fashion won the contest by a margin of 
one point. 





ours, save only the reasonable and mod- 
erate pay for our service. 

“It is not necessary to contrast here 
the relative merits of trust funds or life 
insurance in any man’s affairs. Suffice 
it to say that both are good and useful 
if well managed and each has its place. 
Some will prefer one and some the 
other. A small rigid trust is of little 
value, while a policy of the same amount 
in cash or installments often is invalu- 
able. Under’ certain circumstances, 
greater flexibility in the use of principal 
and income and closer supervision over 
devised property can be secured through 
the services of a trustee Men with 
strong individualistic tendencies will in- 
sist upon a trust and the separate in- 
vestment of their means in trust form. 
Of one thing I am sure, that it is use- 
less and a waste of time to try to sell 
a man what he cannot use or does not 
want. It is better to try to fit his real 
needs and inclinations. In doing this 
there is more apt to be cooperation than 
competition between your shop and 
mine, and so by the aid of both of us 
the American people will continue to be 
served. 

Ability to Serve Public 

Depends on Safety 


“I have Ferrero’s 


referred to com- 
ments on our internal debt structure. 
The better secured parts of that debt 


structure form the proper investment 
field of insurance companies, trust funds, 
and, to some extent, of the savings 
banks. On the safety of the income and 
the principal of our funds depends our 
ability to serve our public. We are not 
expected to enter business by investing 
in stocks or to enrich our dependents 
through the profits arising when one 
takes the risks of business. On the con- 
trary, we are expected to hire out our 
funds on safe security and to render 
them up intact with the income at the 
appointed time or times. Hence to us 
and to our dependents the all impor- 
tant requisite is a stable currency and an 
unvarying standard of value. Without 
it, trade will surely languish and values 
decline and property cannot be mort- 
gaged, boueht or sold. The difficulties 
of dividing inheritances in realty or of 
paying inheritance taxes are enormously 
increased, 


Can’t Speculate on 
Value of Monetary Unit 


“It is argued here and there that one 
should sell high grade, well secured 
bonds and buy lower grade securities at 
depreciated levels, because the falling 
dollar will render the one less valuable 
and enhance the price of the depreciated 
security, but such a theory takes away 


the value of conservatism and sound 
management and encourages specula- 
tion. Those entrusted with the future 


support of the aged, of widows and of 
children should not be forced to specu- 
late on the value of the monetary unit. 
Moreover, since any value conferred up- 
on depreciated securities in this way is 
by the same act taken away from the 
high grade ones, the general prosperity 
cannot be increased by any such pro- 
ceeding. Rather, in this dislocation of 
values, all values are apt to suffer and 
business morality be impaired. 

“In the past the moderate sized home 
mortgage has been a stable form of in- 
vested wealth, but for several years now 
it has been practically impossible to ob- 
tain a mortyage loan on a home any- 
where or to refund a mortgage on one. 
Until this condition changes improved 
real estate cannot be sold fairly and 
vaiues must decline. Mortgages are not 
desirable property for trust or insurance 
funds while the dollar is depreciated. 
Therefore, in the interest of our busi- 
nesses and of the welfare of our clients, 
we need a stable dollar.” 








To Concentrate on 
Educating Public 
in Year to Come 





Concentration of efforts for the pres- 
ent on the education of the public as to 
life insurance, rather than life insur- 
ance men themselves, was the central 
point in the reports submitted by both 
the educational committee and _ the 
newly created conservation committee, 
which succeeded the old committee on 
institutional advertising. 

The basic feature of the new program 
of the educational committee, as sub- 
mitted by Ralph G. Engelsman, Penn 
Mutual, New York City, is the creation 
of a public relations bureau, which shall 
provide speakers on life insurance topics 
before clubs, civic associations and 
schools. Mr. Engelsman said it was felt 
that the National association should 
direct itself particularly at this time to 
the education of the public, letting the 
state and local associations take care of 
the agents themselves. He said that 
many associations are now conducting 
schools and classes and the committee 
will be glad to help them in any way it 
can in forming plans for such work. 


Success of Plan Up to 
Local Associations 


A number of able speakers from the 
life insurance ranks in every part of 
the country have already been secured 
for the new speakers bureau and more 
will be added all the time. They agree 
to speak not more than six times a 
year and not more than one day's dis- 
tance from their home city, without any 
renumeration other than their actual 
expenses. Mr. Engelsman said the suc- 
cess of the plan depends altogether on 
the local associations creating the de- 
mand for such speakers and making the 
public want to hear the message of life 
insurance. The committee has prepared 
letters which can be sent to clubs and 
other organizations, suggesting that 
such speakers are ‘available for their 
meetings, pointing out the great inter- 
est that is being taken in life insurance 
and the increasing part it is playing in 
business affairs generally. 


Conservation Committee 
Presents New “Ad” Plan 


The report of the conservation com- 
mittee, presented by Julian S. Myrick, 
chairman, reviewed the efforts which 
have been made in the past, in coopera- 
tion with the Life Agency Officers As- 
sociation and Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau, to work out a program 
of institutional advertising. He pointed 
out that “you can’t resolute companies 
into spending money” and said that the 
plans previously worked out did not 
have the support of a number of the 
larger companies. 

The new program is not to be directed 
toward securing an increase in new 
business ‘or new agents, but toward 
these four objectives, around which it 
is felt that a program of collective ad- 
vertising can be successfully developed: 

1. To inform existing policyholders 
as to the value and importance of main- 
taining their insurance in force. 

To keep a constant check on their 
health, thus reducing mortality. 

3. To emphasize the advantage of 
repaying loans rather than lapsing old 
policies. 


Responses from Company 
Executives Encouraging 


4. To inform the public of the tax 
burden life insurance is carrying, which 
increases the cost of insurance, to- 
gether with prospective added taxation 
and other public questions. 

Mr. Myrick said that letters had been 
sent to all company presidents and 
agency officers, outlining the proposed 
plan, and the replies have been very 
encouraging, although the proper lead- 
ership is still lacking. He referred par- 


Program Selling 
Bestin Long Ruy 





But Under Present Conditio,, 

Policy Selling Seems Most 
Effective 

LACKEY GROUP LEADkgp 


Optional Settlement Is Heart of Any 
Program and Use of It Will 
Increase Sales 


By GEORGE E. LACKEY 
General Agent, Massachusetts Mutual 
Detroit 
These remarks were made by Mr. Lac 
at the group managers’ session of wh 
he was the leader. 


When I engaged in the life insurance 
business in 


Kentucky some years ag 
I was a policy writer to such an extent 
that I had a complex about calling upo 


anyone who owned any life insurance re. 


how small an amount 
thought that I must seek out a persor 


who did not carry 


gardless of 


any life insurance in 


order to make a sale, or maybe I could 
summon enough courage to approach an 
individual who had a $3,000 policy, think- 
ing maybe I could show him some good 
reason, without plan or program, to per- 
suade him to buy $2,000, therefore mak- 
ing his total life insurance $5,000. Aside 
from that I had no plan. 

As time went on, especially with the 
birth of war risk insurance, a new pic- 
ture appeared on the horizon insofar as 
the public and life underwriters were 
concerned. It was my fortune to be 
engaged in life insurance work in the 
army in various ways, one time being 
an insurance officer of the 101st division 
where it was my duty to see that re- 
cruits were insured to the extent of sev- 
eral thousand daily. My office personnel 
consisted of approximately one hundred 
men, a great many of whom were em- 
ployes of the Northwestern Mutual Life 


Income Plans of U. S. 
Insurance Educational 


While prior to this time we sold pro- 
grams occasionally, yet undoubtedly the 
income plans of settlement which were 
compulsory in government insurance, 
educated all of us to the program plan 
of selling. In order to be reasonably 
sure of this statement I am wondering 
how many men in this room used an 
optional settlement of life insurance prior 
to 1917. 

In connection with the selling of gov- 
ernment insurance, it was my duty t 
train about 50 men who sat opposite 
recruits at a typewriter, how to sell the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 34) 





ticularly to the comments made recently 
by President W. A. Law of the Penn 
Mutual. He spoke of the importance 
of the taxation issue, mentioning the re- 
cent developments in New York City. 

He said that the members of the as- 
sociation can do much in promoting 
this plan by showing the executives of 
their respective companies that the 
agents and managers think it is the right 
thing. Then when the matter comes up 
at meetings of company executives they 
will say: “My people think this is a 
good thing.” 

Neil D. Sills of Richmond, Va., former 
national president, strongly commended 
the idea and urged the executive com- 
mitteemen to get busy on such endorse- 
ments among the members of their own 
associations. 
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of Life Men in New Deal 


By M. J. CLEARY 
President Northwestern Mutual Life 


Every -American life insurance com- 
ny is the creature of some state from 
it received its charter. These 
companies were organized and char- 
tered on the theory that there was a 
public need for the type of service that 
they are equipped to render. They jus- 
tify their existence and fulfill their mis- 
sion only when they hunt out and sat- 
isfy those needs. 

A corporate charter does not make a 
life insurance company. There is no 
company until men and women, in rea- 
sonable numbers, make use of its serv- 
ice. Unfortunately, men who need this 
and who know that the compa- 


pa 
which 


service L f 
nies have it do not voluntarily ask 
for it. There is no company until some 


one goes out and educates the public to 
a consciousness of its need and induces 
a portion of it to apply for such service 
as will take care of its immediate and 
prospective ain. That is the task of 
the agent. He and his effort build the 
foundation upon which the company 
rises. When he ceases to function the 
company becomes a liquidating institu- 
tion. Neither you nor I will see the day 
that this type of service in the field of 
life insurance will not be a necessity. 
The mission of life insurance is not 
satisfied when policyholders are brought 
in. Some one must maintain contact 
and s¢ ervice throughout the life of the 
policy if the man who bought it is to 
reap a harvest of satisfaction and if the 
company that sold it is to live, prosper 
and profit from the contact. Again, the 
agent is the medium through which this 
contact and service must be maintained. 
It is no exaggeration then to say that 
it is the agent who builds the founda- 
tion upon which the company rests. 


Older Generation Built 
Solid Structure 


to pay tribute and 
gratitude to the older men for their 
marvelous accomplishments of years 
past. Through your effort we builded 
here in America a life insurance struc- 
ture unequalled and unapproached by 
that of any other people at any other 
time or place in the history of the world. 
Not only have you induced more people 
to own more insurance than any other 
people, but, more important, you sold 
and serviced it in a way that has 
brought more _ satisfaction, comfort, 
opportunity and stability to your pa- 
trons than any other human institution 
save our government itself. 

You men and women of a newer and 
younger generation are heavily in- 
debted to this older generation and its 
predecessors. They laid the foundations 
upon which you build. They educated 
America as no other people have been 
educated to the value and use of life 


I want express 


insurance. They inspired, justified and 
held the confidence of the public. 
America has confidence in life insur- 


ance. That confidence has been justified 
by the institution and its agents. 


Not Fault or Weakness 
In Life Insurance 


Yours has not been an easy task— 
particularly during the last year and, 
in fact, the last four years. The com- 


panies and the public are indebted to 
you for the patience, persistence and 
fortitude with which you have met the 
trying conditions of these years. May 
I digress here to say a word about the 
distressing experience of the last six 
months. I marvel at the fact that many 
of you maintained your production 
under most adverse conditions, and, in 
addition, gave generous portions of your 
time to saving and servicing existing in- 
surance. 

You who did that must have planned 
your work with intelligence and fol- 





lowed your plan with energy and per- 
sistence. Your accomplishment should 
be an inspiration, a challenge and a 
guide to every man and woman in the 
business. Let us keep in mind the fact 
that those dark days of moratoriums, 
turmoil and grief came upon life insur- 


ance through no fault or weakness in 
life insurance. They were the product 
of factors and forces outside of and 
wholly beyond the control of life insur- 
ance. 

When those forces destroyed confi- 
dence, produced fear, if not hysteria, in 
many people there was danger that a 
small minority of policyholders, driven 
by these forces, would endanger their 


own and their fellow policyholders’ in- 
terest. 

Recognizing the far-reaching and dis- 
astrous consequences to our whole so- 
cial and economic fabric that would re- 
sult from loss of confidence in life insur- 


ance, the public authorities invoked the 
moratorium. Do we realize as we 
should the tremendous significance of 
life insurance in this structure we call 


“America”? Banks—the institution of 
banking, is important. Its integrity and 
safety is of great importance. But, sixty 
odd million of our people have pinned 
their faith and given their confidence to 
the American life insurance companies- 
more people than own an interest in any 
other American institution save the gov- 
ernment itself. 


Poured Out Billions In 
Full and On Time 


The action of the public authorities 
has been fully justified. I am not think- 
ig in terms of any particular company, 
but rather in terms of the institution and 
its millions of policyholders. No policy- 
holder lost a dollar because of their act. 
Few, if any, were seriously incon- 
venienced by it. Life insurance emerges 
with all its strength and safety pre- 
served. 

The 
and 


public was a marvel of patience 
fairness. It remembered, with few 
exceptions, that over a period of four 
hectic years of falling and disappearing 
values and confidence, the life insurance 
companies stood as rocks. They poured 
out billions of cash in full and on time. 
They did this when cash was difficult, 
if not impossible to obtain from other 
sources. Whether it was the maturity 
value, the cash value, or the loan value, 
it was the amount promised and it was 
paid on time. The public knows that no 
other asset has an equal record of per- 
formance. 

I have on another occasion expressed 
to Northwestern men the apnreciation 
of our home office for the wonderful 
service they rendered to the company 
and its policyholders during those try- 
ing weeks. Without that loyal, faithful 


and unselfish service our trouble and 
our results would have been very much 
different. I know that other home 
offices join me in that view. 
Content with Less, but 

Seek for Certainty 

Enough for what has been. What of 


the future? I see in the prospective pic- 
ture a magnified place and a magnified 
responsibility for the agent. In that 
picture life insurance and annuities will 
play a conspicuous part. Men will be 
content with less, but will seek for cer- 


tainty. The human element will count 
for more and the material, or capital 
factor, for less. America has never 


come out of one of its great peaks of 
prosperity or valleys of depression the 
same America that it was when it en- 
tered them. It will not again be the 
America of 1926 or 1929. Our standards 
—-social, economic and political, will be 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 33) 
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Life Insurance Is Called 


Handmaiden of New Deal 


: By HERMAN A. BEHRENS 
President Continental Assurance 


In this talk I want to give you a brief 
outline of certain tendencies in the world 
of business particularly as they affect us 
in life insurance. In doing so I hope 
to put myself in the attitude of an ob- 
server, which is to say that I shall at- 
tempt to outline’ such tendencies from a 
non-partisan viewpoint. The objective, 
of course, is apparent in that we must 
know what is happening around us and 
what is likely to happen in order that 
each of us may be able to orient our- 
selves and thus to make plans intelli- 
gently. 

I think it more important than ever 
that we study and understand tendencies 
because in this complex civilization of 
ours changes in them have a habit of 
creeping on us unannounced, and their 
objective crystallizes into fact sometimes 


before we have even realized that such 
a tendency exists. 
With the growth of civilization the 


method of change in human affairs has 
altered. I call your attention to the fact 
that changes in human affairs come 
about with less physical violence in the 
measure that civilization has made prog- 
ress. 3eing less physical and more 
mental they are not so easily discerned. 
Hence the need for a greater degree of 
mental alertness. 


Error of Thinking With 
Majority Is Dangerous 


I think we will all agree that basically 
the human mind is opposed to change. 
Instinctively it clings to the traditions of 
the elders. It hesitates to adopt any- 
thing new until it can get enough other 
human minds to join with it. It likes 
to feel that it thinks as does the ma- 
jority. That error of thinking with the 
majority is a dangerous procedure now- 
adays. In ancient days the way that a 
new order of things was introduced into 
human affairs was by brute force. In 
other words, the human mind was given 
very little chance of freedom of action 
to adopt new conditions. The head of 


a tribe governed by force and he en- 
forced his own idea of things. Then 
some day a younger buck would come 


along and do away with the old chief, 
grab the chieftainship and announce new 
plans and enferce them with his good 
right arm. The individual living in that 
age was never confused as to the ten- 
dencies about him. The old order ex- 
isted until some morning at a tribal 
meeting a new chief announced a new 
order. That was that and the individual 
had nothing left to do except to adapt 
himself as best he could to the new con- 
ditions so plainly shown him. 


Evolution Brings About 
Changes in Human Affairs 


As civilization progressed, changes 
came more and more gradually, and 
thinking more than muscle brought them 
about. To jump rapidly from very 
ancient times, consider the movement 
which brought about the Magna Charta 
in England. Next consider the forces 
that brought about the French Revolu- 
tion. This last named upheaval or 
change happened only four or five gen- 
erations ago. While thinking had a 
great deal to do with it, physical force 
put it into effect. The individual living 
at the time of the French Revolution 
had to do much more thinking on his 
own behalf to keep himself informed and 
to make his plans accordingly than did 
the chap who lived in the tribal days, but 
even he was able to see certain physical 
things happening which helped him to 
map out his course. Speaking very gen- 
erally, I think we may say that the 
changes in fundamental human affairs 
which came about until a few years ago 
were the result of thinking on the part 
of a very few and these in turn influenced 


a revolution by force. But whatever the 
method used, the objective was always 
in the name of greater human security 
and in actual fact ultimately the move- 
ment was in that direction. 

That is not the way things happen 
today. We have arrived at that stage 
of civilization where changes in human 
affairs are brought about by evolution 
and unfoldment, and these things are 
happening primarily and almost entirely 


in the mental realm. This makes it 
pretty hard on the fellow who does not 
think because he can no longer chart 


his course according to what he can see 
with his eyes. In these days when even 
many of our physical comforts are sup- 
plied by forces that the eyes cannot see, 
such as electricity and wireless com- 
munication, one’s eyes are not depend- 
able instruments for ascertaining what 
is going on about us. And this explains 


what I said a while back, that under 
present conditions not only tendencies 
but also their crystallization into facts 


have actually happened long before many 
realize what it is all about. 


Crepe Hangers Ready for 
Funeral of Civilization 


Now, the world, following the last 
European war, finally three or four years 
considerable 


ago found itself in of a 
mess. As time went on the mess got 
worse. It finally got so bad that some of 
our crepe-hanging friends were about 
ready to get out their frock coats and 
attend the grand funeral of modern 
civilization. But really during those 


years the world was doing considerable 
thinking. For one thing, it began to 
take a more honest observation of itself. 
it began to see that some things that 


the ancients considered good had be- 
come very uncouth and impractical. In 
other words, the human mind was 


forced to look for practical ways to im- 
prove on a lot of old and outworn tradi- 
tions and to conceive and put them into 
effect through mental factors rather than 
by physical force. 

What did the world find? It found 
that the universal mess was due in part 
to individual, national and international 
greed and avarice. It found that the 
world had grown so small by reason of 


modern mechanical inventions that it 
was difficult for an individual or a nation 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 21) 
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By LESTER O. SCHRIVER 
General Agent Aetna Life, Peoria, IIl., 
and Program Chairman, Chicago 
Convention 


Since time immemorial wherever seri- 
ous minded human beings have gathered 


they have fashioned catch phrases or 
shibboleths around which they hoped to 
crystallize their thinking. It was in 
keeping with this precedent that we 


have adopted the shibboleth of this con- 

| vention, “Face the Future with Courage 
| Through Life Insurance, the Stability 
and Security of the Nation.” 

And could there be a more appropriate 
|}emblem emblazoned upon the banners 
of that company of crusaders whose gos- 
pel is a second chance for the w idow 
and the orphan, and financial independ- 
ence in the sunset of life. No group 
of crusaders were ever able to contem- 
plate the institution which they repre- 
sent with greater satisfaction, than we 
are able to contemplate the achievement 
of the institution of life insurance dur- 
ing the unprecedented cataclysm which 
has torn the economic world asunder 
during the past four years. It has in- 
deed been a veritable “Rock in a Weary 
Land,” the philosophy and economics of 
which have sounded the only diapason 
|in a world of economic discord. 


| Even During Moratorium 
Insurance Carried On 


Tell me what other institution during 
the past four years has not ceased to 
carry on many of its primary functions. 
During the depression the institution of 
life insurance has continued to pour into 

| the economic blood stream of the na- 
| tion upwards of six million dollars every 
24 hours. The exception to this has 
been all but negligible. Even during 
that dark period when it became neces- 
sary to declare a bank moratorium, when 
the nation was suffering from financial 
anemia almost to the point of death, the 
institution of life insurance still carried 
on without interruption its process of 
blood transfusion into the life stream of 
the body economic. Do you dare contem- 
plate the financial and social chaos, the 
abysmal despair and possible disaster to 
the nation had it not been for the suc- 
cor administered by the institution of 
American life insurance? 

Let us take courage in spite of the 

carping criticism of those who are mis- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 
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Mental Attitude 
Vital But Elusive 


Stirring the Spark in Older Mz, 
Is Subtle Job, Patterson 
Says 


REPAIR WORK IS BURDEK 


In Rehabilitating Staff, Manager Mus 
Uncover Individual Weakness In- 
stead of Giving General Pep Talk 


By LLOYD PATTERSON 
General Agent, Massachusetts Mutual 
New York City 
Vr. Patterson led the 
“How Can We Support the Mental 

of Older Agents?” 


group d 
on 
titude 


that the most difficult thin 
and therefore to support 
We were told whe 
and as managers we 


I think 
to diagnose 
mental attitude. 
we were agents 
have told agents that we should haw 
the right mental attitude. This advice 
is all right enough if we know the 
cause of the wrong mental attitude an 
if it is accompanied by more 
advice as to just how to convert 
minds from the one state to the other 
Just saving doesn’t work the cure 
It is something like telling a man wh 
has lost everything he has accumulated 
during his life time not to worry, that 
everything will come out all right in the 


specil 


so 





end; or as helpful as asking the 
ioe who falls down a long flight « 
steps if he’s hurt. In the first case it 


is far better to suggest something prac- 
tical for the man to do to keep on liv- 
ing somehow, and in the second it is 
ne gt _ quietly to see if he still breathes 
and, to get help. 

In this case nothing particularly dis- 
astrous has happened outside of the fact 
that our older agent has slipped some- 
what imperceptibly over a four year pe- 
riod a few rungs down the ladder he 
climbed during the decade of prosperity 
Relatively speaking, he is still above the 
average if we compare him to the fel- 
lows in other lines who have suffered 
from the depression. His particular 
slump, apparently, has been in line with 
the main slump or somewhat below tt, 


so, 


and we have taken his condition more 
or less for granted, just as we have 
probably always taken the older agents 
for granted. 
Men Must Build With 

Harder Stuff Today 

After all, didn’t we give them the 
idea originally that they were estab- 
lished in a business or profession of 
their own, that they were entities unto 
themselves as free and independent as 
the air above them, masters of their 
own destinies? And didn’t they make 
good at it? And, confidentially, didn't 
they make good in most cases in spite 
of what we did, or didn’t teach them: 
Aren’t they the calibre of men who 
would have ordinarily made good any- 
way? Would these same men have 
made good had they started in 1930° 
I'm sure they would have. But while 
the old structure they built was made 
of excellent material it was not de- 
signed to withstand the wear and tear 
of the unforeseen storm that was to 
come. It was not composed of that 


harder stuff that men must use today to 


build with. 

While new men who have co! into 
the business in the last two or » three 
years have had greater difficulty in es- 
tablishing themselves, the old fellows 
have not only had similar difficulties in 
building new business but they have 


been tremendously handicapped by th« 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 29) 
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Ist Day ; 


Value of Time Control 
to Agents Is Reviewed 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 


Moore, supervisor Phoenix Mutual, 
Pittsburgh, who acted as _ secretary, 
while N. F. Davis, Guardian Life, New 
York, gave some valuable suggestions 
from the home office standpoint. There 
about 25 in attendance and the 


were 
number was greatly augmented after the 


other sessions closed. 


Show Agent It Is 
To His Own Advantage 


One point emphasized by a number of 
the speakers was that the best results 
can be obtained by showing the agent 
that it is to his own advantage to know 
just what he has been doing and in that 
way improve his record for the future. 
Mr. Connell said that the main thing is 
to get the man to thinking, and analyze 
the work which he has actually done. 

Mr. Denny said that in spite of all the 
talk of making life insurance a business 
of service, the type of agent that is 
needed today is the one who is anxious 
to make money. The man who has 
ambition to get ahead will be glad to 
take up the time control idea and get all 
that he can out of it. Mr. Moore said 
that he points out to new men that the 
idea of the report is not so much to let 
him know that the man is working as to 
help him in his work of supervision. “If 
I am to teach him,” he said, “I must 
know on what points he needs help.” 
Mr. Moore also said that such a record 
is of great value to him, and if it is be- 
low standard he feels that it is a reflec- 
tion on him. 


Shows Points on Which 
Older Agents Are Weak 


The question was raised as.to how the 
older men in an agency take to the time 
control idea. Mr. Connell said that in 
his agency most of them have been quite 
willing to go along with the program, 
but others had had more difficulty along 
that line. Its value in dealing with the 
old men was pointed out by Mr. Con- 
nell, who says that it enables him to find 
out whether the particular agent is weak 
on prospecting, on the number of inter- 
views required per sale or on the presen- 
tation itself, and deal with them accord- 
ingly. 

He said that the old line of talk, that 
it is only necessary for the agent to go 
out and see so many men and the results 
will take care of themselves, no longer 
applies and that both the general agent 
and the agent must face the facts in this 
respect. 


Relative Merits of 
Daily, Monthly Reports 


There was considerable discussion as 
to the relative merits of daily, weekly or 
monthly reports. Mr. Connell only re- 
quires monthly reports, except from the 
new men, who are required to report 
daily. He said, however, that he 
likely to call on any agent for his report 
up to date at any time, and he never 
knows when this may occur. His prin 
cipal objection to the daily report is that 
it piles up too much work for the gen- 
eral agent. He said that the cause of 
the failure of most of the efforts to in- 
Stall time ¢ontrol plans had been that 
the general agent became overburdened 
with the details and failed to check on 
the results with agents, which of course 
destroys all the value of the plan. 


1s 


Difference of Opinion 
on Bulletining Results 


Some difference of opinion developed 
as to the desirability of posting the re- 
ports on a bulletin board, in a code 
which would be known only to the mem- 
bers of the agency. The opinion was 
expressed that its success would depend 
altogether on the personality of the 
agents and the general agent. One ob- 
jection expressed was that there are 
nearly always some “kidders” in an 
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agency, who would try to “razz” a man 
who made a bad showing along a certain 
line, with possibly some resultant bad 
feeling. One speaker told of showing 
the results for the agency as a whole in 
graph form, which was reported to have 
been quite effective. 

One interesting point brought out by 
Mr. Davis was that in his company’s 
agencies which have adopted the plan in- 
creases in personal production and in 
prospecting go hand in hand. 


What Constitutes an 
Interview or a Prospect 


The question of what constitutes an 
interview was brought up. Mr. Connell 
said there is no hard and fast definition 
applied in his agency, but he insists that 
an agent retain the same basis through- 
out the year, so that there will be a 
definite basis of comparison. On the 
question of prospects, he said the defini- 
tion can be made more definite. The 
four requirements to his mind are: Can 
he pay? Can he pass? Has he a need? 
Is he your kind of a guy? He usually 
insists that at least three of these re- 
quirements be met. 

In concluding the session, Mr. Con- 
nell said that the general agent who is 
considering installing such a plan must 
expect to put in a great deal of time 
and effort on it at the start, but that it 
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does not take so much time after it gets 
under way, particularly if the plan is 
made as simple as possible. He also em- 
phasized that the plan can not be 
launched successfully in an agency meet- 
ing, but only through personal inter- 
views with the agents. ; 





RURAL AGENCY IDEAS 








G. D. Curry, agency manager for the 
Bankers Life of lowa in Minneapolis, in 
conducting one of the group sessions at 
the managers conference, discussed the 
technique of agency building in rural 
territory. He favors the district agency 
plan whereunder men are carefully se- 
lected to have supervision over one or 
two counties. He believes this method 
is preferable to going out and appoint- 
ing directly a lot of mediocre sub-agents 
in the farming communities. A district 
agent should be located in a favorable 
region. He should be given an ex- 
clusive contract for a county or two and 
he should be required to maintain a 
reasonable production to hold it. He 
expressed the belief there is plenty of 
good business in the better centers out- 
side of the city. 

Mr. Curry told how he 
selecting a district agent. 


goes about 
He goes into 





» 
/ 
a territory, which has been analyzed be- 
forehand as to its possibilities, inter- 
views the newspaper editor, superin- 
tendent of schools, banker and secre- 
tary of the chamber of commerce. He 
asks about men with ambition who are 
now in blind alley jobs Then he in- 
terviews the persons whose names are 
given to him, sells life imsurance to 
|some of them and endeavors to select 
one to act as district agent 
When Mr. Curry completed reading 
his paper he asked how much help in 


| the way of soliciting should be given old 
and new 


. agents 

R. L. Fitzgerald of Kansas City, who 
represents the Kansas City Life, said 
the amount of help that is given should 
be adjusted to the man himself loo 
much help makes a leaner of the agent. 

A. E. Nicholson, South Dakota state 
agent Bankers Life of lowa, said his 
practice is to conduct a number of dem- 
sales, accompanied by the 
new agent, so that the neo- 
the 


onstration 
prospective 


phyte may see at first hand what 
possibilities are 

George E. Nowotny, general agent 
Amicable Life, New Braunfels, Tex., 


said he travels with the new agent one 
day a week visiting prospects submitted 
by that agent until the new man ts able 
to it alone. During that period he 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 
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Diversification of Investments 


Bonds and Debentures............ 34.1% 
City Mortgages and Properties... ... 23.3% 
Policy Leams ....cscccccccccecseces 22.7% 
Farm Mortgages and Properties... .. 18.5% 
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The Great-West Life ranks among the leading Companies in low net cost. 
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WuatT Is THE MATTER 
WITH MR. PENNYFEATHER g 









—Yet He Has 
Policy-itus! 


M® PENNYFEATHER is a live wire agent. He takes a 
cold bath at six every morning and makes his first call 


before eight. 


Just look at his back muscles. He does more 


prospecting than a gold miner in the Klondike. Yet policy-itus 
(poor selection of policy contracts) is cutting down his sales 


efficiency. 


_ If Pennyfeather had a selection of varied and unique pol- 
icy contracts as well as the good old standbys he would turn 


more prospects into contented clients. 


His regrettable situa- 


tion is unnecessary for there is a Central States policy for 
every need. Policies for men, women and children from one 
day to 65 years, par and non-par, standard and sub-standard. 


Mr. Pennyfeather will find out all about this 


when he reads his copy of “Field Features.” We'll 
wager it will cure him of policy-itus in short order. 
Maybe you would like to have a copy too. 


CENTRAL STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS 


GEORGE GRAHAM, Pres. 














WRONG PRESCRIPTION 





Incorporated 
1871 
Bradford H. 
Walker, 
President 


AME to an eminent economist—the 

incident was related in a well known 
periodical—a fidgety business man, seeking to discover how 
he might safeguard his wealth against every possible eco- 
nomic hazard and die without loss to his estate. 


“Shoot yourself,” said the eminent economist. 


Strange advice for an eminent economist. And any- 
thing but sound, seeing that death would have occurred 
during a depressed market. 


Surely the “prescription” called for in this case was 
obvious. A competent life underwriter could quickly have 
shown our fidgety business man—as he may show any indi- 
vidual in sound health—how to set his fears at rest and 


Face the Future with Courage Through Life Insurance. 
The Life Insurance Company 
of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Developing Skill 
in Fundamentals 


Training Should Stress Good 
Habits in Doing Certain 
Essential Things 


GROUP PLAN IS FAVORED 


Early Training Should Aim to Eliminate 
Quickly Those Not Cut Out 
for Success 


By H. G. KENAGY 


Assistant Manager, Sales Research 
Bureau 


Mr. Kenagy was chairman of the special 
round table which discussed the problem of 
early training. 


In spite of the great emphasis upon 
training during the last decade, little 
improvement can be shown by the actual 
statistics of production, in the success 
as measured by production of the aver- 
age new agent who has been brought 
into the business. However, it is also 
true, significantly, that the percentage 
of men who succeed has not declined 
even in these years of depression. 

These facts do not justify, however, 
the seeming tendency to go back to 
the old hire and fire system under which 
any sort of human being is given a con- 
tract and an opportunity to prove 
whether or not he belongs in the life 
insurance business.’ The absence of sta- 
tistical proof of the value of training is 
due primarily to the fact that we are 
just beginning to learn how to train. 
If we substitute results from those few 
agencies which do a good job of early 
training for the general picture, we dis- 
cover that training can become a very 
effective and profitable activity. No gen- 
eral agent or manager has a right to 
discount the importance of training until 
he has made an honest effort to learn 
how to do a good job of training. 


Developing Skill in 
Doing Essential Things 


In those agencies where good early 
training is being conducted, emphasis 
is put upon training as the process of 
developing skill in doing certain essen- 
tial things rather than as an educational 
process through which the beginner 
learns certain bits of information. Stress 
is put upon prospecting as a job to be 
done, upon the mastering of some kind 
of a sales presentation, and upon the 
setting up of a definite program of work 
which the new agent is required to fol- 
low. In many such agencies the “pack- 
age” sales talk is the basis of the train- 
ing in selling, and it has proved its 
value to the point where few now ques- 
tion its effectiveness. 


Train Small Groups of 
Beginners at Same Time 


While good training of the new agent 
must be largely an individualized proc- 
ess, yet it is true that the best training 
results are coming from those agencies 
which have adopted the plan of train- 
ing small groups of beginners at 
the same time. The principal reason for 
this is probably that the general agent 
or supervisor in charge of training, is 
certain to give more time and attention 
to training when he has a group to deal 
with than he is likely to give when only 
agent is being trained. Besides, there is 
some inspiration coming from the group, 
and the competitive spirit within the 
group can be made an important ele- 
ment. Furthermore, five or six men can 














be handled together at a great saving 
in time. It is obvious, of course, that 
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group training is usable only in thos 
agencies which can absorb four or fiy 
new agents at the same time. The map. 
ager of a small or scattered agency muy 
probably continue to use the individyg| 
plan. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that the principal task involved in goog 
training is the development of the righ 
kind of work habits. The job of teach. 
ing becomes the job of supervising new 
agents, during the process of acquiring 
skill, in doing certain essential things 
such as prospecting, planning work. 
mastering an organized presentation, 
and keeping records. The _ instructor 
should look upon himself largely as a 
coach who, like a football coach, does 
most of his teaching on the field of 
practice. 


Job of Eliminating the 
Failures Immediately 


Until we learn a great deal more than 
we now know about how to select men 
who belong in the business, we must 
look upon early training as a process 
by which we can rather guickly elim- 
inate those men who have small chance 
of success. It should be possible, with 
the right kind of a training procedure, 
to eliminate during the first two weeks 
most of the men who have little chance 
to succeed. It is possible to develop 
definite tests which can be applied. For 
example, since we know that the ability 
to get prospects is essential to success 
in the business, we can require every 
new agent to demonstrate his ability to 
use one or more specific prospecting 
methods which are known to get re- 
sults. If the agent finds that he dislikes 
prospecting, if he shirks on the job, or 
proves his inability to do it, he can be 
eliminated promptly with almost com- 
plete assurance that he is unsuited to 
the business. Similar tests in regard 
to other phases of the job can be de- 
vised. No agency manager, therefore, 
need waste a large amount of time and 
effort on men who will ultimately fail. 
We should certainly be able to develop 
a system which would insure that prac- 
tically all men who survived the first 
three months will be permanent and rel- 
atively successful members of the or- 
ganization. 


Shift for Themselves 
After Formal Training 


One of the principal faults in most 
agencies which have an organized train- 
ing procedure for the beginner, is that 
the agent who completes the formal 
training plan is left to shift for himself 
rather largely from then on. As a mat- 
ter of fact, what happens to an agent 
after he completes his formal training 
is much more important than the formal 
training itself. Daily coaching, plus 
some kind of a continuous educational 
course, is almost essential for the new 
agent's success during his early months 
in the business. Such coaching must be 
largely individualized, although sales 
clinics have been found helpful in many 
agencies. 


Must Build Up Winning 
Mental Attitude in Agent 


While instruction and supervision on 
working methods is highly important, 
vet the most valuable part of early train- 
ing is that which has to do with the new 
agent's mental attitude. Ver? few agen- 
cies do anything in an organized way to 
build up a winning mental attitude, 
though many managers and supervisors 
secure excellent results without being 
conscious of how they do it. It is time 
for all managers who want to do a good 
job of training to study the problem to 
see if they cannot develop conscious 
processes of building up self-confidence, 
enthusiasm, loyalty, pride, ambition, and 
those other rather intangible elements 
which are involved in the will to wi. 
It is probable that the famous pat on 
the back which was once used as a sub- 
stitute for training is superior to the 
modern educational course which seeks 





merely to impart knowledge or get 
across some system of work. 
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Given Rural Situation 








By RALPH A. TRUBEY 


Manager Guardian 


Of recent months we have heard a 
great deal about national planning for 
economic betterment—coordination of 
effort in each industry to bring about an 
upturn in the economic curve and there- 
by reestablish many old jobs and create 
scores of new ones. In agriculture, as 
in industry, the goal desired is an envi- 
able one and the motive is laudable, but 
unless permanent security 1s given the 
rural worker and merchant, our agricul- 
tural planning will be of no lasting effect. 
The institution of life insurance is pecu- 
liarly adapted to render this service of 
permanency because of its installment 
payments which fit the seasonable re- 


turns of the farming industry. The farmer | 
has always known the replacement value | 
of his livestock and farm equipment but | 
it is our job to show him his own in- | 
trinsic worth as a human machine di- | 
recting the entire mechanism of the farm | 


unit. The farmer understands the prin- 
ciple of interest on money received as a 
loan. Talk to him in terms of interest 
on money for future delivery. A $30 
premium is 3 percent interest on $1,000 
of life insurance. This is his language. 
Use it. : 

The average size contract in purely 
rural territory ranges between $1,800 and 
$2,300 and in the towns of 5,000 and less 
population, this increases to about 
$2,800. But if we do a better job of 
selling, both the farm and small town 
fields will yield a much higher average 
contract. 


Can Increase Average 
Sized Policy One-Third 


There is roughly now around $30,000,- 
000,000 of our $110,000,000,000 of life in- 
surance underwritten upon the lives of 
farmers and those business and profes- 
sional people residing in towns under 
5,000 people who are directly dependent 
upon agriculture for their livelihood. 


Life, Fargo, N. D. 


Assets backing up these rural contracts 
total better than $6,000,000,000. If we 
men on the firing line do a more effect- 
ive job of selling human replacement 
values to the farmer and rural merchant, 
we can increase the average size policy 
by at least a third and thus make the 
reservoir of reserves correspondingly 
greater. On every side, we hear farm- 
ers ‘say that all they have left is their 
life insurance. Have you had these mes- 
sages written down and photostated for 
use with their neighbors in canvassing? 
If you haven't, go home and get for 
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L. 0. SCHRIVER 
L. O. Schriver, general agent of the 


Aetna Life at Peoria, IIL, 
national convention program c 


Opening session. 





third vice- 
president of the National association and 
t »| box, in the weights and measures, in the 
introduced the convention theme at the 


nothing these favorable broadcasts and 
put them in your canvassing material. 
Human interest stories sell business. 
Raise your sights today, my friends. 
The basic industry, agriculture, has bet- 
ter prices than for many months past. 
Shall we allow ourselves to be outwitted 
by salesmen of other lines who will get 
| a larger part of the farmer's dollar or 
| will we carry the message of permanency 
| to the farmer’s home in such clear and 
unmistakable terms that life insurance 
shall become the primary depository of 
| agricultural savings? We were tested in 
the crucible of fire in the last four years 
and we failed him not. Ours is the 
pleasant role of painting the way to 
greater permanency and security for fu- 
ture depressions through the use of life 
insurance as the main vehicle for gain- 
ing this goal. 

Ve of the northwest, James J. Hill 
helped to build years ago, have believed 
| that the farmer was the “Forgotten 

Man” but the turn of events recently 
have made me conclude that the “For- 





Calls Life Insurance 
“Aid to Rural Stability” 








gotten Man” is not the farmer at all 
| but is the man who forgot how to be 
| honest in business. Men in high places, 
| men in low places who had no con- 
| science, who took but gave not—they 
| are the “Forgotten Men.” Insull saw 
| his dishonest superstructure collapse; 
Beesemyer of California, fattened upon 
| widows and orphans; many men of great 
wealth schemed to evade taxes; life in- 
surance representatives became mere 
| agents and knowingly sold a twenty pay- 
| ment life for a twenty year endowment 


J 

| Collapse of National 

Character Came First 

| Was our breakdown material only, or 
| moral as well? Did our economic chaos 
| come all at once in 1929 or had some- 
| thing been eating at our vitals through 
the years? We have a method now to 
| remedy the collapse of buying power by 
| jobs but how shall we repair damaged 
| character? The collapse of national 
| character which launched the world war 
| was the start of this debacle. And this 
| destruction was sure when we repealed 
| the ten commandments in toto. The 
| real recovery for the farmer, worker, 
| merchant, industrialist, my friends, is 
the recovery of justice, truth and right- 
eousness. No blind optimism. But first 
honesty, then optimism. No purity for 
purity’s sake alone but purity, 
prosperity. These are old-fashioned 
doctrines which have builded this na- 
tion to its present status. They are new 
fangled notions to many but they are 





virtues are erected. 

The real recovery act is the recovery 
of conscience. It must come in all busi- 
nesses, in the yardstick, in the gallon 


label, in the stuff in the car, in the ad- 
| vertisement, in the box office, at the 





can, in the bushel measure, in the berry | 


then | 


eternal virtues upon which all lasting | 





R. A. TRUBEY 


R. A. Trubey, manager at Fargo, N. 
D., for the Guardian Life, was formerly 
in educational work and started selling 
life insurance part time while still en- 
gaged in that work. He has been North 
Dakota manager for his company since 
1922 and his agency has averaged better 
than $1,300,000 paid for annually. 


cashier’s window and last but not least 
in the salesman’s talk to his clients. “We 
do not break moral laws—we break our- 
selves upon moral laws,” says the fam- 
ous preacher and missionary, Dr. E 
Stanley Jones. 

Honesty in the little things as well 


Plan of District 
Agency Favored 


Careful Selection of Man and Ter- 
ritory Recommended in Rural 
Development 


ADVICE OF G. D. CURRY 


Minneapolis Manager Tells How He 
Tackles Job of Selecting Men to 
Take Charge of District 


By G. D. CURRY 
Agency Manager, Bankers Life of 
lowa, Minneapolis 


Vr. Curry made these observations as 
leader of one of the group sessions of the 
managers and general agents conference. 

What 


able today? I 


building is desir- 
that 
without a 


rural agency 
feel 


answered 


this question 
cannot be careful 
analysis of 
your territory, variety of industries and 


fared and their 


your own agency, size of 


crops, how these have 


probable development under new reg- 
ulations, which parts of your territory 
have been most favored by the ele- 


ments, etc. 

What I have to say will be of gen- 
eral application. My first experience in 
organization work was several years 
ago under a very successful manager 
His success I attribute to selection and 
training of men and a lot of hard work. 
This manager passed away quite re- 





as the big things, honesty in mixing ce- 
ment, honesty in the steel in the tools, 
honesty in the dollar, honesty in polit- 
ical campaigns, honesty on the highway, 
honesty in the hall of justice, honesty 
in the town hall, honesty in the seat of 
all government, is what we need. 

We talk of more and better goods but 
have we goodness? We strive to in- 
crease the average size of our policies 
but have we analyzed the needs of our 
clients and prescribed accordingly? We 
speak glibly of a greater volume of busi- 
ness but is it bigger because of an hon- 
est need by our many customers? We, 
in the field, have a specific knowledge 
of our clients’ circumstances. Do we use 
this knowledge intelligently when solic- 
iting? For knowledge unused for the 
good of others is more vain than unused 
gold. 


Back to Soil Movement 
May Restore Small Town 


The small town or hamlet is fast be- 
coming extinct with its familiar Main 
street, and I am not so sure but that 
the splendid leadership that came from 
these little centers of habitation will be 
sorely missed in the years to come. Our 
back-to-the-farm movement, the decen- 
tralization of industry as proposed by 
many of our captains of industry may in 
some measure restore the small town to 
its old time influence and importance. 
Herein again life insurance can prove 
itself of inestimable value by showing 
again its worthwhileness as a means of 
bulwarking the financial shocks of the 
small city. Rehabilitation, it must have, 
and wide awake life underwriters will 
show our product as the superior one 
for this situation. And if the rural com- 
munity is now aware of the fact that 


cently. He had a rural territory. At 
| the time I assisted him in organization 
| work, we gave very little attention to 
the location of a prospective agent, the 
size of his town and accessible clien- 
|tele. Nearly everybody was a prospect 
for insurance who could pass a medical 


examination. Our plan of finding new 
recruits was quite different from 
what I find is necessary today. Be- 


cause I find it necessary to give a new 
recruit better training, more help and 
closer supervision today, I want that 
new recruit favorably located, else my 
efforts and expense and time have been 
largely wasted. My company has for 
many years favored, advised and pro- 
moted a district agency plan which I 
never fully appreciated until the last 
year. The idea is to place a district 
agent in a favorable location, giving 
him an exclusive contract for a county, 
or perhaps two, requiring a reasonable 
production to hold it. Through this dis- 
trict agent it is easier to develop his 
own territory, allowing him a small 
over-writing on his sub-agents, some 
forfeitures, and a bonus for inducing 
and training a new man who produces 
a reasonable amount of business his 
first contract year. 


Tendency Is to Pull 
Sales Force Into City 


There has been a tendency the last 
year or two to pull the sales force 
| largely into the cities, or let the outside 
organization slide. I believe it is the 
| wrong plan, or at least that it has been 
considerably overdone. Such procedure 
cripples an agency for many years to 
| come, and in addition makes it next to 
| impossible to service the business on 
| the books. If we select the favorable 





their life insurance failed them not when | locations in our territory for the right 


other high sounding investments went 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 31) 





| type of salesman and give our time and 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 
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Budgetary Control ] Brings 
Out Ideas of the Managers 





(CONTINUED 
postage expenses. Here was something 
that the managers could put into effect 
tomorrow that would save dollars and 
cents and it is a safe bet that most of 
those attending the session will here- 
after cause their telephone switchboards 
to be locked at 5:30 p. m. and will install 
pay telephones for personal calls. 


Clark Shows Charts Used 
in Budgetary Control 


After Mr. Clark had completed read- 
ing his prepared paper, he exhibited a 
number of charts that are used in con- 
nection with the budgetary control pro- 
gram in his agency. The first was an 


itemized income and expense balance 
sheet for a month. The second was a 
monthly classified expense report 


against the budget, listing such items as 
salaries, rent and electricity, travel, post- 
age, telephone and telegraph, stationery, 
contributions, and sales promotion. Then 
there was the quarterly gain and loss 
report against the budget. In present- 
ing this Mr. Clark said his agency saved 
$6,000 in the second quarter of this year 
as compared with the same quarter last 
year. The last chart was a comparison 
of yearly classified expenses. 

Mr. Clark said his agency has cut 
operating expenses more than $15,000 in 
the last two years. 


Gives Figures on Actual 
Cost of Premium Collection 


He said the average premium per 
thousand in his agency last year was 
$30.76. The actual cost of premium col- 


lections was $1.10 per item and the ac- 
quisition cost per $1,000 of new business 
was $4.93. 

The total company allowance, includ- 
ing overwriting commissions according 
to the system of allocation adopted by 
the agency, was $5.64 per thousand of 
new business. That means that there 
was 71 cents per thousand of new busi- 
ness in excess of the total acquisition 
cost per thousand. But since $1.10 is 
the cost of collecting every item, the 
agency loses 39 cents on every item it 
handles. Possibly that means that too 
much is spent for new business. 

The present value of the overriding 
commission last year was calculated as 
$5.68 per $1,000 of insurance. 

Mr. Clark told of an analysis he made 
to determine the cost of maintaining 
desks in the agency. It was found that 
production of $176,000 was needed per 
desk. The agency last year actually pro- 
duced $212,000 per desk but this was in- 
cluding brokerage and _ business of 
agents who did not have desks in the 
office. Those with desks in the office 
produced an average of $102,932, which 
meant that those desks were not main- 
taining themselves. As a consequence 
the doubling-up process was adopted and 
there are now 79 full-time agents operat- 
ing from 60 desks. In July, he said, a 
calculation was made, which showed that 
the present value of the retirement an- 
nuity business produced in that month 
was $29 per thousand as compared with 
the present value of $32.16 for the or- 
dinary business produced. 


Duff Tells Woods Agency 
Experience With Budget 


Mr, Duff was thereupon introduced. 
He recalled that the Woods agency has 
been operating on a budget plan since 
1907. In addition every new agent is 
advised to adopt a personal budget. Mr. 
Duff read a letter which he sent to 
directors, stockholders and staff of the 
Woods agency last March, coverine 
many phases of the operations. He said 
the gross income must be increased or 
the expenses must be decreased through 
obtaining a larger average premium, 
better persistency, more policies on the 





FROM PAGE 2) 


annual basis, more insurance and less 
annuities, insurance on plans that give 
the agency a first-year margin. 

Mr. Duff said the Woods agency has 
been compelled to put on 48 extra clerks 
in the last five years because of the bur- 
den of additional detail work. 

Mr. Duff said that in 1932 the agency 
wrote 1,732 fewer policies, but today the 
agency is running ahead about 10 per- 
cent as compared with last year. 

The rate of declamations by the com- 
pany went up from 4.1 percent in 1928 
to 7.1 percent in 1932. In 1928, 8 per- 
cent of the agency’s business came from 
new organization as compared with 11 
percent in 1932. 


Terminated Business 
Has Been Appalling 


Terminated business has been appal- 
ling. In 1928 there were 9,000 forfeit- 
ures, as compared with 17,811 last year. 
However, in 1932, 4,910 policies were re- 
stored through the efforts of the conser- 
vation department. There were 1,500 
policies terminated by death in 1928 and 
2,000 in 1932. The average policy in 
1928 was $2,800 as compared with $2,900 
in 1932. The average premium in 1928 
was $35.24 as compared with $37.21 in 
1932. The Woods agency has 367,636 
policies in force for more than $751,000,- 
000. 

Mr. Duff said that the offices of the 
Woods agency have been rearranged so 
as to provide comfortable facilities, in- 
cluding desks, for those coming in to 
pay their premiums or transact other 
business. The idea is to induce people 
to remain in the office long enough so 
that the question of additional insurance 
might be brought up. Three members 
of the agency have been assigned to 
solicit these visitors and since the mid- 
dle of May 200 policies have been sold 
to visitors and leads have been obtained. 


Savings Have Been Made 
in the Postage Account 


Savings have been made in the post- 
age account. Formerly the agency 
wrote to five references about prospec- 
tive agents, but this procedure was aban- 
doned on the theory that after a man 
had been inspected by the agency's in- 
spection department and had given a 
bond, references were not necessary. 
Then instead of mailing notices with a 
3-cent stamp when a new man is added 
to the agency, such notices are sent out 
with a 1%-cent stamp. This is not a 
year to curtail on important expendi- 
tures, he said. The Woods agency ex- 
pects to draw on surplus for this year's 
operations and is willing to do so in the 


belief that investment today will pay 
dividends tomorrow. 
Mr. Clark said his agency has saved 


$2,000 in 12 months on postage. Instead 
of giving several persons in the agency 
the privilege of dispensing postage al- 
lowances, this responsibility had been 
entrusted to one girl. All mail is turned 
over to her with the understanding that 
agency postage may be used only for 
company business. The agent puts his 
initial on the envelope. The agency re- 
serves the right to open a letter to find 
if it is concerned with company busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Patterson, who seemed to manage 
to attend most of the meetings in the 
course of the afternoon and give talks 
on a variety of subjects, said his agency 
doesn’t pay postage for anybody. The 
third largest expense item in the agency 
is telephone, he said. Sometime ago he 
arranged to have the switchboard locked 
at 5:30 p. m. and a pay telephone in- 
stalled for outgoing calls after that hour. 
The operator was instructed to make a 
record of local calls and an analysis was 
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0. SAM CUMMINGS 


O. Sam Cummings of Dallas, Texas, 
general agent Kansas City Life, who is 
a trustee of the National association and 
chairman of the organization structure 
committee, spoke at the first day’s ses- 
sion on “Prospecting.” 


made for the first seven months of this 
year, showing that four calls were made 
for each $1,000 of business. He said it 
was discovered that the tiredest agents 
made the most calls. A memorandum 
was sent to those who had made an ex- 
number of calls and the tele- 
phone expense went down sharply the 
next month. Mr. Clark told of a plan 
he had used successfully of paying the 
switchboard operator 10 percent of the 
saving in the telephone bill. 

There was some discussion of steno- 
graphic service for agents. Mr. Duff 
said in the Woods agency groups of five 
or six agents get together and hire their 
own stenographers. 


Clark’s Plan for Keeping 
Able Men in His Agency 


Departing from the subject, Mr. Clark 
then proceeded to explain the unusual 
plan which is followed in his agency to 
encourage men to develop managerial 
ability to remain in the agency rather 
than seek general agency appointments 
elsewhere. A voluntary association was 
formed so that the profits of the agency 
might be distributed among those at- 
taining front rank in production or those 
who were given executive responsibili- 
ties. There are 118 shares outstanding. 
When men attain a certain position they 
may be assigned shares. Mr. Clark’s 
general agency contract is assigned to 
the association. All profits go into the 
pool. Those members who have execu- 
tive positions receive a certain drawing 
account per share and every six months 
there is a division of profits. A man 
may become entitled to two shares when 
he has been with the agency five years 
and has $50,000 of premiums on the 
books. For each additional $25,000 pre- 
miums he becomes eligible to receive 
another share up to a maximum of ten 
shares. The purely personal producer 
doesn’t get a drawing account. The 
idea is to make the men feel they are a 
part of the organization. Another un- 
usual system is to pay new men 5 per- 
cent less commission until they have put 
on the books $5,000 in premiums. This 
5 percent is part of the supervisor's re- 
muneration. It is the new man’s invest- 
ment in his education. 

The Clark agency gives an extra 1 
percent commission to the man who pro- 
duces $150,000 in a year, 2 percent extra 
for $500,000 production, 3 percent extra 
for $750,000 and 4 percent for $1,000,000. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 
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Well Planned, Systematic and Intelligen, 
Program Backed by Courage 
Is Advised 


By O. SAM CUMMINGS 
General Agent Kansas City Life, Dalla; 


If I were prepared to give you some 
system of prospecting waich would fit 
equally well the needs of every life un- 
derwriter, instead of the legendary path 
to the door of the maker of better mouse 
traps there would be a veritable Grand 
Canyon leading to mine. Whatever ma 
have happened to “rugged individualism 
since the advent of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, prospecting plans of life 
underwriters still remain highly individ- 
The evolution of a plan b 
which an agent can bring himself int 
favorable contact with prospects is an 
individual problem and must be solved 
by the individual agent. 

If individuality and originality are 
characteristics of the prospecting plans 
of successful life underwriters, it is true 
nevertheless, that originality was devel 
oped after the agent had attained a firr 
grasp of the principles of prospecting, 
and had secured adequate information 
regarding prospecting methods an 
sources of prospects. 


ualistic. 


Everyone Is Acquainted 
With the Various Methods 


It is manifestly unnecessary to discuss 
methods of obtaining prospects and 
sources of prospects for the instruction 
courses of every life insurance company 
and the wealth of available life insurance 
literature contains adequate informatior 
that is easily available to every life un- 
derwriter. Who, for example, is not ac- 
quainted with utilizing natural contacts 
centers of influence, endless chain, pet- 
sonal observation, cold canvassing ard 
various types of advertising as methods 
of obtaining prospects? Who doesnt 
know that old policyholders, contacts 
from policyholders, newspaper clippings 
and membership lists constitute sources 
of prospects? It matters very little what 
particular methods or sources you utilize 
provided they furnish you with a steady 
stream of prospects upon whom you 
may call. Granting a knowledge of the 
principles, our problem is to so organize 
our practices as to meet the special con- 
ditions confronting the life underwriter 
today. 

Prospecting methods always have and 
always will reflect the age, previous bus- 
iness or professional training and expe- 
rience, social, political and religious re- 
lationships of life underwriters. Methods 
that are peculiarly adapted to the per- 
sonalities of certain agents are worthless 
to certain others. Sources of prospects 
of the utmost value to some prove 4 
waste of time to others. A prospecting 
plan is a matter of adaption rather than 
one of adoption, and unless you develop 
a plan which fits you it will be useless 

It is axiomatic that the initial pre- 
paratory step in the selling process is 
prospecting, and that the object of all 
prospecting is to separate an individual 
from the mass to determine whether he 
can be sold life insurance. Important 
as is prospecting, sight must not be last 
of the fact that the ultimate objective 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 25) 
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mou Agency Building Is 
Subject of Group Session 
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bd, § splits the commissions. He urges the 
: Ca. new man to read the insurance period- 
lective icals, books and other insurance litera- 
ture. He has found Duryea’s books 

d especially helpful. vy 
A, H. Chambers of St. Paul says he 
hires a salaried supervisor who gives all 
ORTED of his time to the new agent in training. 
The new man is required to submit 50 


and then they are called upon 
agent and the supervisor. 
full commission. The 


prospects 
‘ by the new 
ntelligen The agent gets 





rage older men who are slipping call on the 
supervisor and this requires time that 
would otherwise be spent in developing 
new organization. The man must be 
: given a helpful boost in getting away to 
3S a good start. There is no such thing as 
fe, Dallas too much help if it does not make a 
leaner. 
ou s¢ Karl Madden, Penn Mutual, Daven- 
vould fit port, la., said the important thing is to 
life up- teach new agents proper work habits. 
- They should be caused to make out 
ary pati daily work sheets. 
Fr mouse 
e Grand Full-time or Part-time 
wei ae Men in Rural Sections 
lualisn K. W. Conrey of Springfield, IIL, 
; asked for an expression of opinion as 
velt ad. to the desirability of full-time or part- 
ot hie time men in rural sections, how to get 
individ- them and how to train them. 
ylan b Walton Litz, Great Southern Life, 
elf int Nashville, said he is in favor of the old 
s is a practice of hiring men in w holesale 
solved quantity, on the theory that out of a 
; large number a few will prove success- 
ity are ful and remain _with the organization. 
x plans The principle of survival of the fittest 
is true may be applied. He said the most de- 
devel- sirable prospects for agents in rural sec- 
a firs tions are teachers, who may be employed 
ecting on a part-time basis. They are poorly 
mation paid and eager to supplement their earn- 
on ings. They have many contacts and are 
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In Campaign for President 











THEODORE M. RIEHLE 














GERALD A, EUBANK 


Intense interest was injected into the Chicago convention by the presidential 
campaign of Theodore M. Riehle, who with his campaign manager, Gerald A. 


Eubank, is shown above. 


respected in their neighborhoods. Full- 
time men are hard to find in the rural 
districts. Personal contact rather than 
circularization is preferable in recruiting 

Mr. Madden suggested that the gen- 
eral agent refresh his memory as to why 
he entered life insurance and then let 
that suggest a frame of recruiting ideas 

Mr. Thompson of Little Rock said it 
is dificult to get a man in Arkansas to 
give his time to one thing. He said he 
favors using somewhat high pressure 
measures to induce likely persons to en- 
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ter life insurance on a part-time basis, 
in the hope they will develop into full- 
time producers. 

W. W. Barnhart, Jefferson Standard 
Life, Oxford, N. C., said he resisted go- 
ing into the life insurance business for 
10 years because of the high pressure 


| tactics of general agents who attempted 


to proselyte him while he was a school 
teacher 

Ralph Pickford, Provident Mutual, 
Des Moines, said few of the full-time 
men in the rural field are earning a liv- 
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ing today 

J. 1. Wood, supervisor Aetna Life, 
Oklahoma City, asked whether the time 
general agents or supervisors nught 
justifiably be spent on part-time men 


C. L. Coyner, Mutual Life, Chicago, 
said he originally went after part-time 
men but later concentrated on getting 
full-time organization. However, most 
of the full-timers have now departed 
and he plans to woo the part-timer 
again 

Mr. Conrey asked whether women are 
good producers \ variety of answers 
were given 

Arthur SS Mitchell, general agent 


Penn Mutual, Sioux Falls, S. D., acted 


secretary of the session. 


is 





PERSONAL PRODUCTION 





Chere was much interest in the dis 
cussions and the sessions were well at 
tended. There was a division of opinion 
on the proposition that a manager or 
general agent should have some per 
sonal production in urban and rural 
fields. Some present felt that it was 
necessary to devote all the time to 
agency building, office details, educa 
tional efforts, etc. Others, however, felt 
that the general agent or manager 
should be above all else a salesman, in 


close touch with the everyday problems 


met by the agents, and that the only 
way to be so informed was to get out 
on the street at least periodically and 
obtain reactions from prospects 

There were differing views on how 
often the general agent should attempt 


to sell personally, some saying that it 


should be a stipulated number of hours 
per week, and others a certain number 
of days every month 


Some of the general agents and man 
agers in joint work share commissions 
with agents and others not As a 
rule, it appeared the practice is to share 
on joint sales in the rural districts but 
usually not to do in the cities 
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OUR PART 


Our Insurance Book Bank approach secures inter- 
Our Book Bank 


Plan answers and over- 


“I can’t afford insurance now” 


Leading underwriters are using our Book Banks with defi- 
A prominent New York Life agency says 


“This Bank is indeed appealing and I am frank when I 
say that it is the best looking savings bank I have seen. 
Awaiting your reply and hoping to have the Banks here 
in my possession in the next week as you have no doubt 
through 
Director there, that the New York Life is running an 
extra campaign for Ordinary 
am sure if our men could have these Banks for Sep- 
tember we could dispose of a lot of them.” 


Mr. D. S. Bates, our Agency 


Life in September and I 


means working together for more 


Send 


A Bank you can use on 


Mail the coupon now. 


OUR PLAN MAKE SALES FOR YOlL 


C) $1.00 Enclosed for 
Book Bank 


Sample 
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iscuss Selection and Time Control 


Job of Selecting 
New Man Analyzed 


Depression Has Emphasized Old 
Phases of the Problem of 
Selection 


ENGELSMAN GIVES VIEWS 


New Agent Should Have 50 Contacts 
With Capacity to Buy—Credit 
Report Recommended 


By RALPH G. ENGELSMAN 
General Agent, Penn Mutual, New 


York City 
Vr. Engelsman’s remarks were delivered 
before the group managers session of 


which le was the leader. 


One thing I am sure this depression 
has taught us is to face facts, eliminate 
the frills, tell the truth, seek the 
blunt truth. So, in this talk I am going 
to try to do just that. 

During the past few years we have 


and 


all had experiences which have taught 
us, or should have taught us, lots about 
the business of running a life insurance 
agency. We 
thing about costs, profits, lapses, super- 
vision, finance, advances to agents that 
we never knew or dreamed of before. 
We have had to devise ways and means 
of getting the business to meet present 
conditions, and it was necessary for us 
to develop every sort of sales stimulus 
to keep our men in action. 


have learned some- 


We have had to contend with the 
bank holiday, the bank failures, and the 
situation brought about by the unpre- 


cedented suspension of policy loans. We 
have had to deal with men in our agen- 
cies, faced with unusual and terrible fi- 
nancial problems. We have seen what 
happens to their character under 
stressed conditions. We have had to 
decide sometimes whether some of them 
were good life underwriters or schem- 
ing twisters. 

Devression Emphasized 

Old Selection Problems 


Sometime, later in our lives, perhaps 
some young manager will come to us 
to discuss some of his problems, com- 
plaining that it’s difficult to get busi- 
ness. We'll say, “Sit down, young fel- 
low, let me tell you some of the things 
that I learned in 1930 to 1933.” But, 
when you are all finished, the young 
manager friend will reply, “That’s all 
right, grandpa, but did you learn any- 
thing about selection.” 

You will probably want to change the 
subject. At the best you will be able 
to say “Well, ves and no. We learned 
that a lot of things about selection we 
knew before, but didn’t practice, should 
be practiced, and then, after learning 
this, proceeded not to practice them.” 

What new problems in selection has 
the depression brought? To my mind 
no really new problems to speak of. It 
has simply emphasized some of the old 
ones. 

Here are some of the points I believe 
we want thoroughly covered in the fu- 
ture before a man is accepted into one 
of our nurseries. 

Has he money to finance himself for 
from three to six months—(As vou and 
I know he should have, if he is going 


| 
| 
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J. S. MYRICK, New York 
Mutual Life of New York 
General Chairman 


to crash through in our business, and 
that’s especially true today). The an- 
swer to this, in nine cases out of ten, is 
“No, he hasn't the money.” But, that 
means nothing today, who has? 

Our problem is: What are we going 
to do about it? That’s one of the points 
I think we can discuss today. I will 
give you my own conclusion now. Take 
on the one fellow who has the money, 
and about three more of those ten who 
haven't, but who measure up your 
qualifications in most other ways, and 
then, pray to Roosevelt and your par- 
ticular God that you won't have to ad- 
vance four of them too much money. 

If they succeed, you will boast about 
your selection process. If they don’t, 
we'll hear nothing more about it. 


to 


What should the other qualifications 
be? How should they measure up in 
other ways? Well, I should say from 


past experiences, if he is white, about 
3’ 8” to 6’ 3”, talks English, and is mar- 
ried, he is liable to be a million dollar 
producer, or an absolute bust. Being 
perfectly frank and honest, I don't 
know. But, judging from the men in 
my own office who have had the cour- 
age to stand by and crash through in 
the last few years, and using them as 
a measuring rod, I have listed what 
seem to me to be some of the really 
important things to guide us in selec- 
ton today. 


References from Friends, 
Former Employer Useful 


I think we should look for references 


from his friends, and his former em- 
ployers. What do they think of him? 
I don’t mean a stereotyped question- 


naire reference, where you say “Does 
he owe you any money, etc., etc.” But, 
I mean a written reference. I know 
very well that most people are very lib- 
eral with references, but somehow or 
another, it’s pretty easy to read between 
the lines and judge the sincerity of the 
letters. 


Then, what does the Retail Credit 
Company find out about him? That is, 
has he been paying his rent? Has he 


shifted from one neighborhood to the 
other, and so on? They often make 
ridiculous reports, but, at the same time, 
it has been my experience wherever 
they have made a criticism, although 
that particular criticism may not carry 
out, it’s a warning, and that their ex- 
perienced judgment has proven, I am 





H. J. JOHNSON, Pittsburgh 
Penn Mutual Life 
Program Chairman 


sad to relate, better than mine. 

Another thing we should look 
with reference to his character 
whether he has cut down his living ex- 
penses to a point where he should live, 
or has he gone on living near the level 
where he used to before. I find that 
an agent with false pride is an awful 
mess. He gets into trouble more easily 
than almost any other type. 

What has he done with his life in- 


for 


is 


surance? How and why? In other 
words, has his life insurance really 
meant something to him through this 
depression? Has he the feel of the 
service rendered by life insurance be- 


fore he goes into this business? 

I have never taken a man on without 
a reasonable amount of insurance, who 
has become a good producer, and it's 
strange, but the contrary is usually true 
Nearly all of the men whom we have 
taken on with good size insurance pro- 
grams before they come into the busi- 
ness are reasonably successful. I really 


| believe that this is one true test that | 


have found in experience as an 


agency builder. 


New Man Must Have 
Contacts Who Can Buy 


We may as well be honest with our- 


my 


selves and each prospective agent, in 
the realization that a new man must 
have contacts who can pay, and who 


will possibly buy now. 

A close inquiry into this situation is 
more vital today than ever before. I 
should say that he should be able to 
submit at least 50 contacts, who could 
possibly buy now, to whom he is will- 
ing to go (after we explain something 
about the business to him) before we 
will think of taking him on. In my 
office, I have even considered making it 
a rule to have a man prove that he can 
sell, by submitting an application be- 
fore entering our school. 

Does his wife really know about his 
going into the life insurance business, 
and are you convinced, from your con- 
versation with him, or preferably with 
her, that they both realize the possi- 
bility of an irregular income, and that it 
will take some time before there i: 
really any substantial revenue for the 
household ? 

The time to have Mrs. New Agent 
understand this is before you take her 
mah on. Itewill. make a tremendous 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 
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Increase in Policy Size Follows 
Increase in Number of 
Lives 





EXPERIENCE OF CONNELL 


If Number of Interviews Increased, 
Number Required to Close a 


Sale Decreases 





By CLANCY D. CONNELL 


General Agent, Provident Mutual, 
New York City 


This address was made by Mr. Connell 
as a group leader at the managers’ 
ference. 


A careful study of production r 


ords of our own agency in 1930, 
and ’32, seemed to me to reveal very 
clearly the fact that some change 


The trend was 


methods was necessary. 
so unmistakably downward in volume, 
in premium and in average size policy, 
both individually and collectively, that 
it was cause for very serious thought. 

As usual, alibis were not far to seek 
There were general business conditions, 
the loss of morale on the part of many 
veteran agents, shrinkage in the national 
income, the necessity for giving up the 
old advance account methods, and nu 
erous others which could probably be 
enumerated by this group. 

Then came the thought that possibl 
there was something wrong with the 
general agent and the methods he was 
using. I must myself plead guilty, for 
several years past, in having given un- 
due proportion of the time in discussin 
finances and drawing accounts with in- 
dividual agents. Much of this time was 
really unproductive. The time devoted 
to the men was not along the lines ot 
helping them out of their difficulties, 
except in a very temporary and unsatis- 
factory way, the result of which was 
that the general agent had spent the 
capital and the soliciting 
more deeply in debt. 


Not Enough Emphasis on 
Individual Contacts 


Further study and thinking on t 
whole question led me to believe 
the morale of an agency could not 
maintained through the methods that 
had been used previously. I felt tha 
too great a reliance had been placed 0 
agency meetings and not enough on !- 






was 


agent 


dividual contacts with the soliciting 
agents. I further felt that many © 
these contacts with soliciting agents 


Chere 


were really not very constructive 
was too much tendency to slap them 
the back and tell them to work harder 
without knowing what the 
working methods were. It was_ to 
much like giving a prescription 
previously making a diagnosis 

The whole idea of an effort in time 
control in our agency was brought 
a head by reason of the dissatisia 
with the whole method of assignins 
dividual quotas at the beginning ot 
year. I decided that instead of ju 
usual volume and quota which was 
often assumed and then forgotten, " 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 25) 
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makes of us honest-to-God life under- 

Tl Pt bli t Sa writers. It is the Heculean task ahead — 

ae Getti g iC O ve that carries us forward in quest of fields — = — is Gee 
O to conquer. agent +" e _ — 
. y| come Bi Job As an army prepares to battle through Life = eattle. Pe oe ou 
ore O 71 Z construction of tools for warfare, just so Le & em eM yo oa e, Fat 

must the life underwriter give thought ouls say +: h “iy > 

in time of peace as to the construction me Washi 1g Rn a - 
VS By CALEB W. BALDWIN of plans for achievement. History has ean Prarie ym icudag  Srem 


recorded the victories of armies and men, 
“Nothing | women of our profession must solve. | handicapped in strength and equipment, 1918 to 1925. In that year he sold 
his farm interests and went to Se- 





Calvin Coolidge once said: 


’ ke the place of per-| Especially is this true in view of the in-| but who inwardly had possession of — _ 

ntrol in Ge wi ptm will phy aie is | creased number of our unemployed, and | powers of greater source. attle where he joined the Phoenix 
«agp than unsuccessful men the ever-decreasing number of years Aristotle has said, “The temple must Mutual and attained success in the 
a a tects inion iil not: unrewarded | mankind finds opportunity to work. be built up within.” ranks of that company. In 1928 

Follows oh ent; Gees Um oe: With such situation to face in the im- Like the armies with super-physical he received his present appoint- 


ment. He was president of the 
Seattle Life Underwriters Associ- 
ation in 1931 and vice-president in 
1929 and 1930. 


genius is almost a a ee mediate present, and the challenge in- | strength and equipment, who have gone 

of will not; the world is full of ocucese volved, it is without urge that our! to defeat through lack of morale, just 
derelicts; persistence jand determination thoughts return to the Utopian days of so have both temples of ancient con- 

alone are omnipotent.’ 1929. We may even dream of Aladdin's’ struction and buildings of modern crea- 

It has been because of this persistence lamp of old, and wish such lamp was in| tion, crumbled to the earth because of 

and determination that those of us vane our possession today. If only such lamp lack of inner strength. In the profes 

NNELL gaged in the profession of life under- could again be gently rubbed, and we. sion of life underwriting, we find that | and over there, another individual at- 
writing, and the public in general, have could again live in that serene state of | the outside structure consists of material | tained the same recognition. Even here 

been priv vileged to witness the volume of well being where all men would be pros- at hand, such as a general knowledge of | and now in our very midst, are men and 

nsurance in force increase from fifty bil- pects; all men would have money with | life underwriting, sales kits, sales briefs, | women who attained that success only 











mete ons to over one hundred bi llions in the which to buy; and all men would be presentations, and records. It is not | yesterday and over there; while others 

se a ast decade; whereas, some 70 years found insurable;—what a source of en-| such units of construction for which we who rose to heights in the days of 

were required to place in force the origi- joyment we could all experience. But | have concern in our midst. It is rather | yesterday, are not among our midst 

nal fifty billions. The confidence of the alas, neither you nor I could find satis- | the innermost parts of this temple which | May we ask ourselves why? There are 

\merican public in the institution of life faction in such a land of our dreams. our great philosopher has stated must | probably many answers to this question, 

surance as a channel of investment for It is the challenge that the business of be built up “within.” but from among the sales engineers 

LL financial security, has been emphasized | jif. underwriting offers to every man Here and now we witness a man ex- comes the reply that those individuals 

futual through the tact that between the years and woman so engaged, that gives our periencing a tremendous success in the | attaining success both over there and 
1919 to 1930, the proportionate part | York both interest and fascination, and writing of life insurance. Yesterday (CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 


§ the American dollar that was saved 
as scarcely increased. In fact, in the 
ear 1919, 8.2 cents out of every dollar 
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rot be perhaps, but I wonder just how much. 

s that lt is true that much competition has 
‘ome from sources just mentioned, but I 
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The problem of selecting the new 
agent has been intensified by the de- 
pression, according to Ralph G. Engels- 
man, general agent for the Penn Mu- 
tual Life in New York City, who pre- 
sided over one of the group managers’ 
sections. The general agent or man- 
ager should attempt to discover what 
the depression has done to the applicant 
for a job, whether he is an optimist or 
is merely seeking something in a half 
hearted way. <A good plan is to at- 
tempt to measure the applicant against 
some member of the agency who has 
stuck through the depression. 

Mr. Engelsman recommended getting 
references from friends and former em- 
ployes and a credit report, with empha- 
sis on whether the man has reduced his 
living expenses. Another important 
point is whether the man has a reason- 
able life insurance program of his own. 
He should be able to submit at least 50 
contacts who have the capacity to buy. 
His wife should be made to understand 
the prospect of an irregular income 
and should be satisfied to permit him to 
undertake the job. 

The first question proposed in the 
Engelsman session for discussion was 
the problem of money, whether men 
without finances should be turned down 
or carried along a reasonable length of 
time. In his agency about 90 percent of 
prospective agents do not have adequate 
finances. As much as $20 a week for 
three weeks is given some promising 
young agents. Any commissions on 
business in the period belong to the 
agency. Many agents are taken on be- 
cause they have the courage to try the 
business and the manager dislikes turn- 
ing them down. 

Mr. Engelsman said his agency is 
considering putting in a rule next year 
that an agent must earn $1,500 or get 
out. Pruning is essential, and recruiting 
of other men and women of better type. 
The conception of the new agent must 
be that he must find some money some 
way to see him through. Mr. Engelsman 
said few of his new men take the $20 
a week advance, as they are sold the 
idea that straight commission basis is 
better and they should be able to sell 
$5,000 in three weeks. 

Leon La Bounta, Penn Mutual, Min- 
neapolis, suggested the man who is not 
willing to borrow on his life insurance 
for finances is not worth while. 

Nathan Bushnell, assistant manager of 
the Prudential, Richmond, Va., said se- 
lected groups are allowed advance of $25 
the first week, then $20 and commission, 
with $5 less each succeeding week, the 
total advance being $100. A cash bond 
of $100 is required, with a provision that 
$50,000 paid for will bring back the cash 
bond. If they cannot put up the bond 
they can go through the agency school. 
If they pay for $50,000 within a reason- 
able time, they are paid $100 as a bonus, 


Might Serve to Raise 
Standard for Agents 


Mr. Engelsman said he liked the idea. 
It might serve to raise the standards for 
agents. If more general agents would 
adopt some such method it would be 
notice to would-be agents that it was 
not too easy to get into the business; 
that stability and integrity are required. 

A. R. Madison, a branch manager of 
the Acacia Mutual in Indianapolis, told 
of a method used. When a man places 
business he is advanced, even on quar- 
terly business, as much as 80 percent of 
first year commission, the remainder be- 
ing withheld against any emergencies. 

Charles H. Stumes, Penn Mutual, Chi- 
cago, was called on to describe his sys- 
tem. The agency has a small number 
of agents producing a high average 
amount of business. Mr. Stumes said 
the matter of financing at best is only a 
guess. Mr. Stumes first asks himself 
whether he wants the man, then how 
much should be invested in him. That 
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requires learning the man’s background, 
how much is his overhead, and also de- 
termination whether the man could earn 
the amount required. Ordinarily it re- 
quires about 90 days to decide whether 
the man should be retained. 

If a man asks for $100 a week, his 
case is analyzed. Stumes & Loeb dis- 
like to “hold the bag.” They lead up 
to a proposal to advance half the amount 
and thus the agency does half of the 
gambling and the new agent the other 
half. The agency in 1933 still is financ- 
ing men with renewal interest which 
fully secures the advance. 

General agents, Mr. Stumes said, 
should be willing to back their judgment 
with a few hundreds of dollars if they 
want a man. The agency has recruited 
25 men in the last nine months and sal- 
vaged ten, he said. 

Ted M. Simmons, agency manager 
Pan-American Life, said he was not sold 
on the proposition that financing new 
men is sound. Mr. Engelsman called for 
signs from those who do such financing. 
The result was about 50-50. 


Companies, Managers 
Have Held the Bag 


Mr. Engelsman then called for com- 
ment from the negative side. Mr. Sim- 
mons said it may be too much to expect 
men to come into the business without 
financing and “root, hog, or die.” But, 
he said, companies and agencies have 
been left holding the bag regarding 
financing. 

Arthur Holman, Travelers, San Fran- 
cisco, contributed a plan for sec uring 


finances for new agents. A question- 
naire discloses intimate relationships, 
disclosing, very often, well-to-do rela- 


tives. These frequently are found willing 
to underwrite the new agent. 

The questions of age and education 
were considered, whether college or non- 
college men make better agents. There 
isn’t much choice, Mr. Engelsman said. 
Young college men need experience in 
life before entering life insurance. Older 
college men who are bachelors, Mr. 
Engelsman does not want as they do 
not know the intimate problems of mar- 
ried life and are handicapped in dealing 
with the family situation. 

Alexander E. Patterson, 
Chicago, said he preferred unmarried 
men as a rule. This saves the “grief” 
of the general agent in worrying over 
the agent’s wife and children. Young 
college men, he said, are worth trying. 
Mr. Patterson has set up in the budget 
a substantial sum for financing them. 
Seven young college men were put on 
in the last three years, financed moder- 
ately and are fairly successful. Three 
such have been added this year, paid 
$80 a month and placed in departments 
for seasoning. In good time they go out 
on the street. Mr. Patterson said the 
men are secured through placement 
councillors of universities. The men go 
on straight commission after their train- 


Penn Mutual, 





ing period. Men who have worked their 
way through college are a good bet, he 
said. The general agent must be patient, 
however, as most of their contracts have 
been with younger men. No advances 
without collateral are made to these or 
any other agents. 





AIDING OLDER AGENTS 








Lloyd Patterson, general agent in 
New York City for the Massachusetts 
Mutual, in addressing the group man- 
agers’ session over which he presided, 
discussed the task of inducing the 
proper mental attitude particularly 
among the older men. This is a subtle 
job, he said. A conference with the man 
who is slipping, in which the managez 
gives an old-fashioned pep talk, is in- 
effective. The individual problem of the 
agent must be discovered and construc- 
tive remedy suggested. One specific 
procedure that Mr. Patterson recom- 
mended was to cause an agent to make 
a complete change in his prospect list. 
This may have the same effect in re- 
generating an agent as change of cli- 
mate has in improving the condition of 
a sufferer from certain diseases. 


Three Solutions of 

How to Save Old Men 

Immediately after Mr. Patterson had 
finished his talk Mr. Baker of the Great 
West Life at Winnipeg rose and asked: 
“How can we save our men who were 
formerly good men but for one reason or 
another are no longer producing?” The 
entire remainder of the discussion was 
devoted to answering this question. 

Solution No. 1 was offered by Mr. 
Eckenrode of the Penn Mutual at Har- 
risburg, Pa. He said: “Don’t let your 
men do any service work until after 2 
p. m. and give them three new names 
to call upon in the morning.” 

The second solution was offered by 
Mr. Hall of the Equitable of New York 
at Stockton, Cal., who told of one man, 
a former large producer, who wrote 
nothing the last four months of 1932 but 
started Jan. 1933, on a time control 
plan consisting of three interviews per 
day and has done well since, with each 
interview worth $6. 

The third solution was offered by 
Perez Huff of the Travelers in New 
York City, who spoke from 44 years’ 
experience, saying that the way to mo- 
tivate the older men is to send a letter 
to six new people every day and have 
those letters followed up. Another sug- 
gestion made was to get the older man 
to conduct meetings of new men. 

Ralph Hobart of the Northwestern 
Mutual in Chicago spoke of the value of 
any good system of time control. Mr. 
Williamson of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual advocated laying emphasis on num- 
ber of applications rather than amount 
of business. Mr. Powell of the Equitable 





‘“‘Anderson for President” Group 














C. Vivian Anderson, Provident Mutual, presidential candidate, and his backers 
(left to right) Ray Hodges, Ohio National, campaign manager; Mr. Anderson and 
Jack Lauer, Penn Mutual, all of Cincinnati. 


in Pittsburgh compares the life unde 
writer's job with that of any other sal. 
man, showing that while the selling 


life insurance has fallen off, as hy, 
other industries, it is still the best 5, 
work for salesmen. 7 

Ernest W. Owen, Sun Life, Detro; 


told how after the distress in Det; 
following the failures of banks he }, 
made a list of all industries in Detros 
secured the names of the presidents a 
wrote a letter to each introducing one 


his men. Each man followed up jo 
of these letters each day with a prepar 
sales talk. The objective was to secy, 


the names of employes to be solicit 
for a savings plan. 

Fraser, Connecticut Muty 
New York City, said the general agey 
must be a doctor, must diagnose the pa 
ticular difficulties of each agent and | 
prepared to suggest the proper medicine 
To one man he gave 50 leads; to anoth- 
he advanced rent money. 

John W. Yates, Massachusetts J 
tual, Los Angeles, quoted the autom 
bile sales manager who told his me 
that there was one prospect in ea 
block who could buy their automobile 
\ salesman’s job was to find that map 
Following this idea Mr. Yates purchased 
a list of names of men now making 
$10,000 annually or more and sent oy 
advance letters which his men follow up 

Paul Cook, Mutual Benefit, Chicage 
speaking from the producing agent 
viewpoint, said there is always some 
one who is outguessing present cond 
tions and making money. He said that 
he personally knew of four $1,000.00 
cases that had been written and abow 
which he knew from newspaper reports 
but which he had not followed up to 
get the business. He said the main di- 
ficulty is that general agents are not i 
the proper mental attitude hometis 
and therefore find it difficult to get 
their men in the proper mental attitude 





ORGANIZED TALKS 








An unusually interesting session on 
“Organized Sales Talks” was conducted 
by Seth C. H. Taylor of the Sun Lie 
of Canada in Cincinnati. From the out- 
set it was apparent that there were n 
general agents or managers present wh 
desired to assume the negative side oi 


the proposition. All apparently were 
firmly sold on the value of organized 
talks. Their interest in the session 


mainly was one of picking up hints on 
how to teach agents such talks, how to 
employ them, etc. 

As a consequence the first question 
proposed by Mr. Taylor, “As a genera 
agent should I adopt organized sales 
talks as the established procedure in my 
agency?” very quickly was answered 0 
the affirmative and those present pro- 
ceeded to the second question, “If ! 
adopt organized sales talks, what objec- 
tions will I hear from the new men ané 
from the old salesmen, and how can ! 
answer them?” 

It was the consensus of those who 

spoke that the best answer to give the 
agent who objects is actual results from 
the use of organized talks, preferably 
conclusive figures taken from fairly 
large exposure. It was felt, however, 
that very few of the newer agents this 
year would object; that most of them 
are eager to try anv methods recom: 
mended by their general agents an¢ 
supervisors. There was a firm convict- 
tion that organized talks will benent 
older agents as well, and that this ca® 
be demonstrated if they will give the 
method a fair trial. 
Other subjects taken up in the se> 
sion were procedure in inducing agent 
to build their own sales talks, wher¢ 
tried and proven talks can be secured, 
and how to select them; whether agen's 
should be required to memorize thest 
talks verbatim, how agents should be 
trained to make a natural presentation 
after the talks have been memorizee, 
whether the talks should be taught ' 
agents individually or by groups. 
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Need Imagination, 
Vision, Sales Talk 


Maryman Urges Agents to Put 
Their Heart in the Busi- 
ness 


EASY TO SELL INSURANCE 


Simple Illustrations, Everyday Language 
and Conciseness Make the 
Best Sales Talk 


By JOE S. MARYMAN 
Aetna Life, Little Rock 


All my efforts in this business have 
heen devoted to selling. I am not an 
estate engineer, a general agent, a spe- 


cial agent, a home office official. Neither 
do I travel out of the home office. I 
am just an ordinary life insurance agent 
and I like to be known as such. I find 
this title no handicap whatever. 

heard of a $50,000 auction 
ot 


I recently 
You know 
those that 
radius of a hundred miles find out about 
and that, when it comes to a showdown, 
s placed on the auction block and given 
to the lowest bidder. I went in to see 
this gentleman, introduced myself and 
told him my business. He wanted to 
know if I had a title. I told him “yes,” 
that I was a life insurance agent. He 
said, “You don’t mean to tell me that 
s the only title you have!” I said, “yes.” 
He said, “Well, congratulations, my hat’s 


what I mean—one 


everybody 


case. 


cases within a 


of to you. There have been 30 or 40 
insurance men up here to see me, such 
as estate engineers, home office officials 
and vice-presidents, secretaries, etc., but 
vou are the first life insurance agent 
who has been in to see me.” Now, to 
make a long story short, I don’t have 


to tell you who got that business 

These remarks are dedicated to that 
vast army of men of the field, those 
agents who go out into the highways 
and hedges, day in and day out, doing 
their best to bring in a little business 
no matter whether the prospect 
million dollar banker who buys a 
$100,000 policy and gives a big, fat check 
with the application, or a thousand dol- 
lar farmer who gives a good slow-head- 

I due in the fall. 


Must See People, Tell Them 
Something, Sell to Many 


is a 


note 


Sho w me the man who has his heart 


n this business and I’ll show you a man 
who sneers at no policy regardless of 
the Show me the man who sells 
100 policies in one year for $480,000 and 


S1Z¢ 


the next year sells 60 policies for $420,000 
and the next year sells 30 policies for 
$325,000 and I'll show you a man who 
's on his way out of this business. He 


may not know it but he is going out just 
as sure as you live. You have to see 
the people, tell them something when 
them, sell a large number of 
them and the volume and commissions 
will take care of themselves. 


you see 


_ For the past several years you have 
leard much of programming. I know 


agents who do so much elaborate pro- 
grammi ing and estate planning and get- 
tng up briefs that they almost forget 
what they are in this business for, and 
while the engineer is still engineering, 
some ordinary life insurance agent comes 
along and gets the business before the 
opts st knows what it’s all about. 
a vee not have you think that I do 
i on eve in system. I most certainly 
wd Oo man can get very far in this 
sinéss without it and no man can get 
anywhere if he has too much of it. Now 
ae going to tell you of a plan w hich 
S kept me in the life insurance busi- 


LIFE 


NATIONAL 


ness for 15 years. At the beginning of 
each year I make up a large list of pros- 
pects—not suspects. When I say pros- 
pect, I mean just that. A prospect is 
to me a man that I have good reason to 
believe should buy insurance and it 
doesn’t matter much what he thinks or 
doesn’t think about it. It’s what I think. 
Give me a reason to buy something and 
if I can get the money, I'll buy it. Give 
a man a reason to buy. Of course, I 
add to this list as the work for the year 
progresses. Each month I have a list 
of prospects that I expect to see and will 
see that month, and each week and each 
day when I start out, I know that I am 
going to see somebody about life insur- 
ance and I know who that somebody is 
and I know in a general way what I am 
going to say to him. There will be little 
conversation about anything but the 
weather and life insurance. My observa- 
tion is that many agents can go this far 
—they have lots of prospects, they work 
deal of shoe 


hard, wear out a great 

leather, but they do not get the busjness. 
Why? I'll tell you why. They don’t 
know what to say nor how to say it. 


I do not think that life insurance men 
should be parrots but every agent should 


know and use at least three good or- 
ganized sales talks. It is not necessary 
to use these talks verbatim, but they 


should be followed fairly well, the agent 
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putting in such variations as will fit the 
individual case. 

Turning door knobs will not sell life 
insurance. Dividend illustrations, petty 
comparisons, cash values, loan value, 
briefs and volumes of details will not sell 
insurance. There no substitute for 
the presence of the agent. He cannot 
depend upon written proposals to put 
him over. He must have a lion heart 
and a burning desire to do something 
and to be something. He must start out 
with the same zest and zeal and deter- 
mination that the master hunter or great 
fisherman has when he goes after his 
game. If a man knows his stuff, knows 
he has something to say and knows how 
to say it, he will not suffer an inferiority 
complex. He will not turn a door knob 
hoping that his prospect is out and that 
he can go back and tell his general agent 
that he called on a man and he wasn't 
there. He will not have w hat is known 
as “buck ague.” His voice and knees 
will not tremble and his tongue rattle 
off nothings because he knows that he 
has the talk in his system that will get 
results and make 


him money if he tells 
it to a few people each day. Backed by 
this assurance he 


is afraid of no one 
Getting people examined and selling 
the policy later all right and a fine 
way to do business and much of it is 
sold that way, 


but I find that sooner or 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 32) 
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“Then and Now” 














J. S&S. MARYMAN 


J. S. Maryman has been with the 
Aetna Life at Little Rock, Ark., since 
1916 and has been a millionaire producer 
every year since 1919. He is not an 
estate engineer, a general agent, nor a 
special, just an ordinary life insurance 
agent. 


Why boast about attractive agency contracts? 
Every successful, alert company has them. 


Why ballyhoo over a collection of unique policies? 
Every aggressive, properly equipped company has them. 


Why brag about up-to-date sales plans and material? 
f Every efficiently managed company has them. 


—Then wherein lies the difference between companies? 


It lies in Character, Personality, and Ideals! 











AMERICAN CENTRAL LIFE 
Established 1899 “i “ie ote “te 


“GUARANTEED BENEFITS—GUARANTEED LOW COST” 


v 


YOU want a company that recognizes you as an important factor in 
its organization 
YOU want to feel that you are a respected, personally-known member 
of a live and pulsating human force—not a number in a machine. 


YOU want a warm spirit of friendliness and good-fellowship through- 
out the organization of which you are a part. 


YOU went, in a word, to be a man among men and enjoy individuality 
and life—not to be allowed to feel small, unrecognized, ignored. 


Why not give a thought to the 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


= Indianapolis 
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Greetings to the Life Underwriters at the Chicago Convent 


WILLIAM F. JENKINS 


General Agent 


Home Life Insurance Company 


of New York 
Franklin 1141 


1335 One LaSalle St. Bldg.—Chicago 


An aggressive, forward-looking Agency, with 
the complete facilities for aiding the field man. 








STATE MUTUAL LIFE. 
ASSURANCE CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


FLOYD WILSON 


MANAGER 


801 One La Salle St. Bldg. | 
Tel. Dearborn 1404 | 


M. Z. BENNETT | 
Brokerage Department 








Telephone Randolph 9072 


of New York 


(Oldest in America 


Assets 
$1,127,213,202 


Insurance in Force 


$4,226,616,174 


Manager 


One La Salle Street Bids 





CHICAGO 

















ONE LA SALLE STREET—An address of prestige, where the standard of 


service and the character of the occupancy fully comport with the dignity 


and impressiveness of the building. 





L. J. SHERIDAN & CO., Agents. 
One La Salle Street, Chicago 
Telephone Randolph 7747 





FREEMAN J. Woop 


GENERAL AGENT 











Lincoln National Life Insurance © 
18th Floor, One North LaSalle Street 


‘Brokerage Department, Telephone Central 133} 
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Thfe Insurance Center OF CHICAGO 











Conven ig 


BOKUM & DINGLE 


GENERAL AGENTS 


NS 





sssachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Springfield, Mass. 


"y, with [Be La Salle Street Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


ld man. 











BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Inc. 1851 


BYRON C. HOWES 


General Agent for Illinois 


One La Salle Street Bldg., Chicago 
Phone Randolph 2224 


An agency with a soul—permeated with an atmosphere of 
congeniality and the will to do. 























ndolph 9072 


Li GLAS J. SCOTT 


THE 
ual 


Branch Manager GENERAL AGENTS 


~e Co, 
+ York Bh. | The Travelers Insurance 
smerica) (rite Assurance Co. 
Company 
- of Canada oy 
13,202 
BROKERAGE SERVICE 
in Force | ALL DEPARTMENTS OF 
16,174 INSURANCE 
| 

ULDI (™ Seventh Floor > 
ger t North La Salle St. | One North La Salle St. 
Street Bids 

Frankli Teleph - Central 5314 
an anklin 2390 | | elephone en 








| | 


-ROCKWOOD CO. 


Te CONNECTICUT MUTUAL, 
conservative for 87 years, has the 
necessary advantage of being 
progressive as evidenced by the 
fact that its production for 1932 
was 93!/,°% of that in 1931. ... 
The company has been aptly de- 
scribed as “progressively con- 
servative.” 


GENERAL AGENT 


A safe and profitable company 
to represent as a broker, or as a 
full or part time agent. 


Complete equipment for educat- 
ing and assisting brokers and 


MONTPELIER, VT. 


‘SAMUEL T. CHASE] _ | 
ORGANIZATION | | 


General Agents Telephone Central 2500 


| The Connecticut Mutual Life | 
| Insurance Company of Hartford | | 
| 901 One LaSalle Building Central 5703 | 








MArc A. LAW | 


NATIONAL LIFE | 
| | INSURANCE COMPANY | 


1835 One North La Salle St. | 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
e a 


WILLIAM M. HOUZE 












t | GENERAL AGENTS 
One La Salle St. Bldg. 
al 1393 Telephone: Randolph 9336 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





| An Agency Especially Equipped to Educate and 
| Develop Steady Producers 


- STUMES & LOEB 


GENERAL AGENTS 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Suite 1525 


One La Salle Street Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Randolph 0560 


An Unusually Well Organized Department to 











Service Brokers and Surplas Writers 
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Write More Cases 
Round Table Theme 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 

dent of the National Association and 
the first chairman of the round table, 
whose personal production the past year 
was $1,500,000, spoke on the sale of an- 
nuities, stating that he had written over 
$600,000 in annuities. He outlined the 
plan of canvass he has followed in prac- 
tically all these cases 


Harry Wright, cities 

Lackey Give Pointers 

Harry T. -Wright, Equitable Life of 
New York in Chicago, who sold $1,050,- 
000 the past year on 120 lives, made his 
first appearance at a round table ses- 
sion, although he has been a million dol- 


lar producer for many years. He said 
the successful producer must take his 
job seriously but not himself. He said 


he had found it of great value to keep a 
daily record of his work. In telling of 
his selling plans, he said he always tele- 


THE 


phones for an appointment, and in the | 


first interview 
He makes an especial effort to have the 
delivery interview in his office, telling 
the prospect that he wants it where it 
will not be subject to interruptions. In 
any event that idea is driven home. He 


stresses the examination. | 


NATION? AL 


UNDE RWRITER LIFE 


INSURANCE 


EDITION Ist Da 














iii the belief that business is im- 


proving and will be even better in 1934. | 


George E. Lackey, Massachusetts Mu- 
| tual, Detroit, 
tion president and 
chairman; told of the central point 
brought out at the managers’ group ses- 
sion Tuesday at which he was chairman. 
The topic was “Selling a Policy or a 
Program,” and the censensus was that 
any program must be simple and defi- 
nite, starting with small policies, to es- 
tablish a clientele. He said the great 
problem, for the manager or general 
agent especially, is to save the insur- 
ance talent, and it can best be done in 
that way. 

Manning P. Brown, 
York in Philadelphia, 
040,000 last year on 
stayed above the million 


Equitable of New 
who wrote $1,- 


dollar 


former National Associa- | 
former round table | 


160 lives, and has | 
mark | 


since 1927, emphasized the necessity for | 
getting in new policyholders instead of | 


continuing to depend primarily on the 


old ones. “A lot of the people we've | 
been working with will never come 
back,” he said. “I can see a new class 


of people buying insurance in the next 
few years.” He said he had kept up 
his record only by writing a tremendous 
number of cases. 

Mr. Brown made an especial record 
in the Equitable’s compaign honoring 
William Alexander. He was unable to 





get into the : aiid until it was two- 
thirds over but in 20 days wrote 102 
cases, 84 of which were completed. 

Caleb R. Smith, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, Ann Arbor, Mich., who spoke on 
“How I Stay Above the Quota Line,” 
said it was done only by determining to 
reach his objective and sticking to it. 
It was necessary the past year to see 
30 percent more people and work long 
hours. He told of how he established 
his quota and exhibited the chart which 
he has kept since Jan. 1, 1920. 

Douglas Freeman, Equitable Life of 
New York, Baltimore, spoke on the 
possibilities in the sale of annuities, giv- 
ing the details of a plan by which he 
sells them in multiples of $25,000 and 
shows what a man can get out of them 
in five, ten or 15 years. He said he 
had always written much business in- 
surance and is now writing an annuity 
on this plan for the key man of a busi- 
He regards it as the best - 

e 


ness. 
poration replacement fund today. 


| sounded a warning, however, that stress 


damaging the sale of 
which is the insurance 
man’s primary job. He told of how 
he had used the ‘inflation” talk as an 
argument in selling a number of new 
cases. 

Cc. B. Metzger of the 
Woods Co., Pittsburgh, 


annuities is 
insurance, 


on 
life 


Edward A. 
presented a 











Alfred MacArthur, President 





720 North Michigan Avenue 


of Life Underwriters. 


of Illinois 


CHICAGO 


R. E. Irish, Vice-President 


| WELCOME 


The Central Life Insurance Company of Illinois takes 
particular pleasure in joining other life insurance organ- 
| izations in a hearty welcome to delegates at the Forty- 


fourth Annual Convention of the National Association 


Central Life Insurance Company 




















chart showing business trends for 4, 
past century and holding that th. 
trends indicate an upward movemen 
business, regardless of the NRA 

Ward Hackleman, general age» 
Massachusetts Mutual, — Indianap, 
stressed the sale of annui 
sounded a warning on inflation, urg 
that life insurance men should b¢ : 
in opposition to it. 

Joseph H. Reece, Penn Mutual, P} 
delphia, talked on the possi! 
life insurance trusts in creati: 
and giving real servce to poli 

1. E. North, vice-president Met 
politan, announced he had 
chairman for life insurance week in 
and solicited suggestions. 


Jefferson Standard Life 
Holds Agency Convention 


ties a 


act 
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Standard 


The Jefferson Life held 
agency convention at the Stevens Tue 
day, with a large attendance from | 
entire territory in which it operate 


President Julian Price opened the ¢ 
vention and M. H. DeWitt, Corsica 
Tex., responded for the field force. A 
Perkins, agency manager, presented t 
outstanding leaders, including J 
Padgett, Austin, Tex., 1932 ieader 
paid production; J. A. Webster, Greens 
boro, N. C., 1933 leader to date in p: 
production; the honor roll members 
the Ten-a-Month Club and the gra 
prize winners in the App-a-Week (| 
Karl Ljung, Jr., assistant secretar 
presented those who have made 
standing records in conservation; R 


MacKay, Dallas, Tex., president 
Julian Price Club; J. O. Walker, ( 
lotte, N. C., leader to date 1934 Juli 
Price Club; Homa Houchin, manager 
and W. T. Beatty, cashier, Huntingt 
W. Va., leaders to date 1933 Holderness 
Cup contest. He also presented t 
members of the 1933 Julian Price C! 


including four who have been member 
since its organization in 1924. It wa 
announced that the August product 
in honor of the introduction of 
“Dixie Special” policy, was $8,000, 
T. M. Riehle, asseciate manager FE: 


the nw 
the # 


table Life of New York, New \ 
City, spoke at the luncheon on “ 
Road Ahead.” 


The managers attended the group se 
of the managers’ section 
national convention Tuesday after 
and all those qualifying for the conve 
tion attended the regular convention s 
sions Wednesday, registration 
paid bv the company. A managers’ 
sion will be held Thursday morning 


$1 ions 


Tees Dt 


Executives at Managers’ Meet 


Among the company agency ex¢ 
tives in attendance at the managers * 


tion Tuesday were Frank H. Dav» 
Penn Mutual; H. E. North, Metrop 
tan Life; H. M. Holderness and I 
Fraser, Connecticut Mutual: Oliv 


Mutual Benefit Life; Ted } 

Pan-American Life; \W 

Northwestern Mutual L 
Feffer, Abraham Lin 


Thurman, 
Simmons, 
Chapman, 
and F. M. 
Life. 


Exhibit of the National 
Underwriter Attracts Many 














RW RITE 


The exhibit of NATIONAL UNDER 
material again is proving an import 
feature of the National association “ 


vention. It is located on the mezzan" 
floor just opposite the registrat! 
booths. The ‘ ‘Diamond Life Bulletins 
“Estate-o-Graph,” C. L. U. text Doom 
life insurance calendars, Uniqu Manu 
Yigest and Little Gem Life Chart ¢ 


among the standard services which 4 


attractively displayed. In addition ther 
are several new utensils for the product 
on exhibit. 
Those in charge are Otto Schwart 
Roy Landstrom and Albert Cutler, 


of whom are prepared to explain 
various features competently 
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its Hard at the 
Insurance Rascals 


Says Exploiters and Promoters 
Should Not Be Protected 
by Agents 


SHOULD OUST SCOUNDRELS 


Hits Theory Should Keep Mum on 
Evils So as Not to Disturb 
Entire Business 


By LARA P. GOOD, 
Manager, Prudential, San Diego 


There has been a lot of unwarranted 
gossip among life underwriters during 
the last three years as to the standing 
and financial condition of some com- 
panies. Those of us who have wanted 
to uphold the dignity and stability of 
the institution which we represent have 
endeavored to hush the unfavorable 
comments which we have heard about 
some companies. Granting, that un- 
warranted gossip has no place in this 
business of ours, nevertheless an ex- 
posure of improper practices for the 
information of the public does have an 
important place. Defects are not cured 
by covering them up; exposure to the 
sunlight is one of the greatest remedies 
for all illnesses. 

There is no real stability in any busi- 
ness that will not stand investigation. 
No honest man or company engaged in 
a legitimate business has anything to 
iear from an investigation. Policyhold- 
ers feel that it is their right to know 
the business practices of the company 
in which they invest their lifetime sav- 
ings and it is their right. It is not med- 
dling; it is the logical protection of the 
interests of those who entrust the hand- 
ling of their money to others. 


No Place for Companies 
Organized for Exploitation 


There may be a few life insurance 
companies that are operating today, 
and there may be others that are being 
organized and promoted, not with the 
idea of rendering a service to mankind 
°y imcreasing the number of public 
service institutions such as ours, but 
solely for the exploitation of the public 
lor whatever the organizers and offi- 
cals may get out of it for their own 
selfish purposes. If there are such, they 
certainly have no place in this business. 
, Chere are in my home city life insur- 
ance companies represented, whose fi- 
nancial statements have become so af- 
tected by improper management that 
se confidence of the representatives 
themselves has been shaken. Yet those 
men, Out of loyalty to the companies 
they represent, are expected to go out 
and persuade the public to invest their 
lifetime Savings with those institutions 
when even the agents themselves are 
doubtful ot the company’s ability to 
make good on the contracts. 

We have been perlaps too tolerant of 
Thonn isolated evils in this business. 
The failure of any legal reserve com- 
~ a too likely to cast suspicion on 
oa agp integrity of every other 
ray hy of a like nature. It is the 
ney A every life insurance salesman 
oa a a responsible and honestly 
my _ company in order that he may 
tong Is Public against the exploita- 
me or irresponsible 
schemes ¢, ot new companies, fantastic 
om ol = prommete the sale of policies, 
wm te illustrations, and above all to 

n his public against such practices. 

€ need a uniform insurance code 


simi , - . 
milar to our uniform negotiable in- 


Such uniformity would take local poli- 
tics out of the supervision of insurance 
companies, provide a simplified and uni- 
form method of supervision, reduce the 
expenses of such supervision, as well 


states many companies which for one 
reason or other have no place in this 
business. 

We need to kick out of the life in- 
surance business those promoters with 
warped ideas of honesty who as trustees 
of tunds entrusted to their care have 
built monuments to themselves, at the 
expense of those thousands of policy- 
holders who, through frugality and 
careful savings, hoped to set aside a 
competency for their own old age. 

The beneficent purpose of life insur- 
ance has been vindicated to society in 
general. 

We do not need new laws, so much 
as we need a better adherence to the 
rigid principles of honesty in the trus- 
teeship of funds entrusted to our care. 

There may be more than one way to 
correct the difficulties in which we find 
ourselves involved. I do not profess to 
hold out to you the only solution. 

The proper time for those of us in- 
terested in the future of our business to 
become alarmed about some of the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 


strument act in force in every state. | 


as eliminate from operation in various | 
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Estate Counselors Losing Out 





By GEORGE BRANNAN 


Like some of you I came into insur- 
|ance selling after many years spent in 
lanother line. I was surprised to find 
| that the experience and training | had 
| got as a traveling shoe salesman for 18 
years could so quickly be applied to in- 
surance. The adaptability of life insur- 
ance to every day situations made that 
possible. I am sure that you find no 
catalogued selling plan is easy for you 
until you have slipped that early per- 
sonal experience into your presentation 
|to make it clearer to your prospect and 
more natural for you. 

I have seen a lot of successful travel- 
ling salesmen who have built up a fine 
| business by going from town to town 
|and store to store, lose out completely 
| by allowing their success to go to their 
|head. They imagine themselves big 
| boys and would go only to the big cen- 
| ters, stop at the good hotels and phone 
their customers to come in and look at 
their line. Soon they found their orders 
going to the smart fellow who continued 
to call on the buyer in his place of busi- 
ness. I have observed that the same 
condition is true in our business. The 





fellow who continues to go from door to 
door seems to be getting along better 
today than the estate counselor who 
waits for them to come by the office to 
buy a big policy. 

This foregoing application I have 
made to myself and to many other 
agents I have seen sitting around branch 
offices. In the shoe business it was 
necessary for me to have a reasonable 
knowledge of the service that individual 
shoes would give to the consumer. For 
example I found that a five dollar shoe 
would wear a man four months, then 
ior two dollars he could have the shoe 
repaired and get an additional two 
months wear. A total of six months 
wear for seven dollars. 

Assuming that life insurance compa- 
nies tried schedule of 10 calls a day is 
correct, the agent could make in the 156 
working days 1,560 calls for $7, which 
would net him about $2,500 in commis- 
sions. You must agree with me that 
this is a more profitable plan than sit- 
ting around the office wearing the seat 
out of a $50 suit and making no calls. 

I am not trying to tell this group how 





The Connecticut Mutual issued 


* * * 


Opening an office in 1848 in 
Louis, The Connecticut Mutual 


to establish an agency west of 
Mississippi River 


x* * * 


reached the Pacific coast, with 
Francisco 
* * * 


Now operates in 34 states 


x* * * 


its policy reserve liabilities upon 
conservative basis 


* * * 


beneficiaries since organization 
cluding present assets) amount 


payments by policyholders 


* * * 


tion from new organization 








first policy on December 15, 1846 


came the first life insurance company 


In 1861, the Company's organization 


establishment of an agency in San 


On March 23, 1882, The Connecticut 
Mutual adopted the 3°, reserve and Farm Mortgages 
for over fifty years has been building 


Total benefits to policyholders and 


more than $750,000,000. This sum 
exceeds by over $130,000,000, total 


Thirty-one percent of 1933 produc- 


its Total Admitted Assets 


As of December 31, 1932 


“ $218,806,307.87 


be- 


the 


Cash .. 


Bonds 


Railroad Bonds 


this 


Miscellaneous Assets 


(in- 
to 











United States Gover 


Public Utility Bonds. 
Miscellaneous Bonds .... . 
Bank and Guaranteed Railroad Stocks 4.78%, 
Public Utility and other Stocks. . 1.01% 


DISTRIBUTED AS FOLLOWS 


nment Bonds. . 4.65%, 
State, County and Municipal Bonds. 1.52% 
the Dominion of Canada Bonds. . . 58%, 
Canadian Provincial and Municipal 


Other Foreign Government Bonds 1Wi%, 


City and other Mortgages. . 10.68°/, 
Policy Loans .. ; 


Real Estate Owned (Inc. Home Office). 4.22%, 
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Nearly a billion of life insurance in force. 
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For Men 
Who Like Action 


A 37-year-old mutual company... 
soundly managed... progressive... 
with a complete line of contracts. 
Truly a young man’s company. 
BEST’S RATING “A” 


CENTRAL LIFE 
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A Good Company to Represent 
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THE COLONIAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
-OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE - JERSEY CITY - NEW JERSEY 
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New York IN 
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Incorporated 1897 
Under New Jersey Laws 
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to approach any particular phase of in- 
surance selling but I have made some 
observations, homely as they may seem, 
which have given me ideas of improv- 
ing my own method of doing things. 
One evening I was sitting out on my 
lawn watching a flock of chimney 
sweeps. They were flying over hun- 
dreds of chimneys which I imagine had 
every thing in them that a chimney 
sweep could want, but instead of drop- 
ping into one of these openings where 
competition was not so keen, every one 
came right back and dropped into the one 
old chimney in an empty house. I could 
hear them squawking and fluttering in- 
side and I imagine they were fighting 
for the substance and comforts that 
an over-crowded, over-worked chimney 
afforded. It occurred to me that many 
of us in the life insurance business 
worked the chimney sweep system. We 
circle over many homes with open flues 
and good prospects, but fly right back 
to main street, the one spot which is 
infested with hungry, squawking com- 
petitors and leave these visible new 
openings for business unexplored. 

The best laid plans work slowly, dur- 
ing the past few months we grasped 
for a hold on to every individual and 
governmental plan to aid us. We have 
taken detours hoping to. avoid known 
obstructions. 

The fall of 1929 and everybody else 
brought to my mind a bit of history 
which was handed down to our genera- 
tion in all its details by a Civil War 
Negro. Those of you who failed to hear 
one of those old darkies tell of ‘de fallin’ 
of de stars on a Tuesday in October of 
missed a 


the year 1833 befo’ de war” 

historical review which cannot be 
matched in fact or imagination. I be- 
lieved I would never witness such a 


spectacle and knew that I would have to 
content myself with the memory of that 
story as it was told to me by old Uncle 
Isom, my _ grandfather’s faithful old 
slave who stayed on long after the war 
“wid his white-folks.” Another eventful 
Tuesday of 1929 proved however, that 
history repeats itself because on that 
day I saw all the great stars fall, the star 
banker, star merchant, star broker, star 
manager and star agent. Big stars and 
little stars alike were jarred loose from 
their dizzy heights. With those bright 
lights removed from our business can- 
opy we had to depend upon the illumi- 
nation of our individual initiative for gui- 
dance, at least until last spring when 
Mr. Roosevelt began to focus our ener- 
gies in one common direction. An out- 
standing miracle recorded during that 
enforced darkness and out-stripping any- 
thing Luther Burbank ever disclosed 
was the miracle the R. F. C. performed 
in 1931 when it cut the banker off the 
“weeping willow” and grafted him on 
“tree of life.” At that time 
though they left you and me hanging 
by the seat of our ragged breeches on 
a crab apple tree with a mess of apple 
sauce in one hand and a tin cup in the 
other. 

During that time I gave the R. F. C. 
some close study and found that R. F. C. 
had an individual meaning for every fel- 


| low who participated in its generosity. 


For example, R. F. C. to the banker 
meant “Run for Cover,” to his customer 
R. F. C. meant “Rustle for Credit,” to 
General Dawes R. F. C. meant “Relief 
for Charlie.” but to vou and me R. F. C. 
only meant “Regards from Congress.” 

The R. F. C. has become very potent 
and I have no criticism of its useful- 
ness, but honestly I will be mighty glad 
when I am living in Little Rock, Ark., 
U. S. A., instead of Little Rock, Ark., 
mr. C. 

Going off the gold was very disturb- 
ing to insurance agents, but my guess is 
that their chief worry was not that the 


country was off the gold but because 
vou and I were about off the buffalo 
nickels. That would be my idea of a 


complete monetary collapse. 

Now we are all taking NIRA, that 
“reat new discovery guaranteed to re- 
lieve the tired business man, help over- 
worked stenographers and to cure eco- 
nomic dyspepsia. Every business man 
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George Brannan represented the 
International Shoe Company oj 
St. Louis in Arkansas from 1909 
to 1926. He joined the New Yor, 
Life as special agent in Little 
Rock in 192€. He was president 
of the Little Rock Life Under. 
writers Association in 1932, presi. 
dent of the Arkansas State Life 
Underwriters Association from 
June 1932 to June 1933, and is at 
present national committeeman 
from the Little Rock association, 








today is proud to have his na 

on the postoffice wall which serves g 
present day social register and shoppe 
guide Well planned determined. 
grams such as NRA seem to answer} 
question, when will the depressicn ¢ 

If I had stayed with my subject 
would have encroached upon the the 
of the other speakers who plan to el 
orate upon the marvelous preserves 
reserves in life insurance as we cl 
to call them. I am leaving that 
interesting part of our business 
presented in a proper and serious fas 
ion. As field men we have the satisfa 
tion of knowing that the business 
represent has come through it all le 
ing far behind all so called competit 
institutions to explain away their 
filled agreements. 

If I were called wpon to sum 
briefly the past four years of life 
ance I think I would tell the story t 
is told of Mark Twain's first visit tot 
Atlantic coast. As he stood looking 
upon miles upon miles of water befor 
him his host asked, “What do you thi 


of our ocean, Mr. Clemens?” To whi 
Mr. Clemens replied, “It seems to he 
huge success.” 


Convention Theme Developed 


By Chairman L. O. Schriver 
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informed, or those who would wilfu 
destroy the best traditions of our cow 
try. Let us cherish the fair name 
American life insurance. And _ let 
hold firmly to the principle that we 
make progress in the future only 
keep in alignment with the best 
tions of the past. 

American life insurance 
as the veritable economic bulwark 
the nation. It holds in sacred trust 2 
billions of assets which belong to mor 
than half of our people. Its fi 
program is sound. At no time h 
»orrowed more than two-tenths of 
percent of its total assets to mee 
ligations. Its philosophy makes 
only a sound business enterprise but : 
great practical philanthropy. Its 
pose and service not only make of | 
underwriting a wholesome and dignifie 
profession, but also a holy crusad« 

It is because our business has sto 
the test in the past, and because we set 
for it even a greater future as pur- 

o> of human happiness and servi 
that we “Face the Future with Indo: 
“ble Courage Through Life Insurance 
the Security and Stability of the \ 
tion.” 


stands toda 








’ 
Palmer Ill, Can’t Attend 
\ telegram from Ernest Palmer. di 
rector of insurance of Illinois who was 
on the program for the opening sessi 
of the convention, was read at the ex- 


ecutive committee meeting. Mondai 
stating that he would-be unable to be 
present. as he is laid up with a severe 
cold. The committee authorized 


sending of a wire to Mr. Palmer ex- 
pressing its regrets. 

Two women members of the nat 
executive committee represented the 
associations at its meeting Monday 
They were Miss B. B. Macfarlane, Pan- 
American Life, New Orleans, and Mrs 
Clark E. Daniels, Equitable Life ol 








New York; Ottumwa, Ia. 
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Life Insurance Handmaiden 
of New Deal, Says Behrens 
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4 live alone. It found from a practical 
rather than from a religious angle that 
the long neglected golden rule of “Do 
Unto Others” was more efficacious and 
desirable in the present situation than 
when it was first taught and practiced 
9 the Galilean hills. 
“It found a most unequal distribution of 
the burdens and benefits of life. Luxury 
peyond the dreams of the ancients on 
the one hand and starvation on the other. 
And it finally concluded, this slow-mov- 
ing, confused but really basically quite 
sound world of ours, that something con- 
¢ructive had to be done about it. The 
attempted solutions varied in each nat.on 
_in Russia an accelerated movement in 
the direction of communism, in Italy a 
rtual dictatorship governing more and 
ore phases of human activities, in Ger- 
nany very recently somewhat the same 
wt in cruder form, and so on through 
the various nations, each one seeking a 
solution of the problem in its own way. 
In the great English speaking democ- 
racies more deliberate and gentler but 
none the less firm ways and means for 
greater equalization of life’s burdens and 
nefits were and are being found and 
put into effect. 


Great Change Going on — 
in Governmental Functions 


We are particularly interested in the 
jovement of our own American democ- 
racy. We have been moving pretty 
rapidly with our own ideas as to a proper 
solution. There has been and is going 
n currently a great change in govern- 
mental functions in their relation to busi- 
ness and to individuals. You know what 
any of those changes are because many 
i them have happened within the past 
ew months. I shall not attempt to ana- 
ze them, but the important point that 
| want to bring out in connection with 
them is that they are all movements in 
the direction of a sincere attempt to 
aintain the advantages of a civilization 
that has made the most rapid strides in 

world’s history and has made them 
asa result of individualistic effort. At 
the same time their objective is to make 
rf amore even distribution of those 
enefits of life and the happiness these 
ake which the present age 
th its mechanical progress should in 
me measure bring within the reach of 
ll. No one of us will agree with all the 
steps taken or planned to that end and 
robably all of us could not agree as to 


possible 


one step. But I have no hesitancy 
saying that those of us engaged in 
the business of life insurance are in 


earty accord with the objective sought 
these efforts. 


Insurance Anticipated 
Present World Movement 


It is most significant to note that these 
anges in governmental functions have 
same objective which life insurance 
en have preached successfully in this 
untry for over a hundred years. We 
» preached successfully the objective 
{the equalization of life’s burdens and 
enefits and the present tendencies of 
dern government incorporate in them 
‘ome of the same things that we as life 
surance men have fought for. I do 
t want to let my enthusiasm run away 
th but I feel safe in saying that 
le insurance has been the one great 
stitution of modern times that has an- 
pated by several generations the pres- 
nt movement in the world’s affairs. It 
is enabled every income earning citizen 
provide for the future for himself and 
’ dependents on a basis which enables 
mto merge the earnings of his life's 
ture into the average mortality of the 
tre body of citizens. 
furthermore, life insurance has made 
possible for him to pass on the bene- 
's of his earnings to his immediate 
endents free from taxation, and 


aV 


m 
me, 





don't forget that modern taxation is the 
method or the means whereby too great 
wealth is and will continue to be leveled 
and the resulting taxes used for provid- 
ing the less fortunate with an opportu- 
nity to pursue happiness for themselves 
and theirs. And while we are all hope- 
ful of greater economy in the cost of 
government, which is to say, we hope 
that governmental functions will be op 
erated more on a business basis, never- 
theless we are confronted with more and 
more governmental functions which will 
require, even if they are economically 
operated, more and more taxes 

I think we may point with pride to 
the fruitage of life insurance in this 
equalizing movement. Over one hundred 
billion dollars of life insurance is main 
tained by the citizens this country 
These policyholders, over sixty million 
in number, are making the necessary sac 
rifices to pay the premiums required by 
this huge amount of insurance so that 
in the years to come they and their de- 
pendents may have the use of these funds 


ol 
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as protection against old age, for edu- 
cational purposes, for support of widows 
and orphans, ard for many other pur- 
poses that are in line with the equaliz- 
ing of life’s benefits. They have done 
this independently of governmental aid 
and without governmenta! expense and 
without governmental pressure. A po- 
tential future fund of one hundred billion 
dollars, about five times the amount of 
our federal government's huge debt, is 
fruitage that bears eloquent witness to 
the rightness of the principle and the 
efficient manner in which you of the life 
insurance field have put the principle 
into practice. 


Agent’s Main Incentive 
Doing Duty to Fellowmen 


comes 


Real reward tor work Ww ell done 
from within one’s own consciousness. | 


do not need to tell life insurance field 
men how ably and well their work has 
been accomplished Perhaps the most 


praiseworthy phase of your results is the 
fact that they have been wrought by 
men, free and independent, men who set 
their own hours of work and whose 
main incentive is that of doing their duty 
towards their fellowmen in spreading the 


gospel of life insurance 
Because of the changes in human af 
fairs now in the making and because 


these changes are in the direction of our 
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own objectives, I say to you that never 
before in the history of life insurance 
has that institution been confronted with 
opportunity and a more 
ous duty. Never before have we as life 
insurance men had a greater duty than 
now to impress upon the public the need 
of life insurance as such, and nevet 
before has there been great an op 
portunity to do it successfully 

| wonder if we can crystallize in a 
few words a description of the evolu 
tion that is now taking place all around 
us Individuals well the human 
race whole are always engaged in 
great adventures The hu 
man always to by ex 
perimentation rhe nature ad 
ventures, particularly where are 
successful, -brings about new problems 
From ancient times evi 
dences of this, the 
these adventures brought us to 
where we as a race find 
adventures whicl 
hre, ot and 
implements 


a greater seri 


so 


as as 
as a 
ol 


urge 15 


a series 
progress 
of these 
they 

we 


most see 


and ageregate 
has 
ourse 


now ives 


These were resulted 
in the 


wards 


use ot stone, atter 
of metal 
through the centuries. Coming to 
modern days, have for instance 


age of the adventure of exploration, t 


and so on 
more 
the 


he 


we 


one in the fifteenth century being pat 
ticularly of interest to us as being th 
reason for our being here The results 


of that great adventure of exploration 
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Wonderful word that. What volumes of satisfaction it expresses. For 
the buyer, a good purchase and peace of mind. For the agent it 
means a service well rendered and another block of renewal producing 
property. Mutual Benefit representatives are finding it increasingly 
easy to follow through from one sale to the next. . 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
| GALVESTON, TEXAS 


A Continued Conservative 
Development Program 
In Each Department 


ORDINARY INDUSTRIAL 
Operating in 26 States, Cuba, Hawaii and Porto Rico 


A Well Diversified Line of Modern Policy Con- 
including Juvenile Policies, Retirement Income 
Policies, Salary Savings, and all Types of Annuities, 
enable our Representatives to render the Insuring Public 
the Best in Life Insurance service. 


tracts, 





Men of Character and Integrity, desiring a connec- 
| tion with the Ordinary Department, providing Liberal 
| First Year and Renewal Commissions are invited to 
address inquiries to 


Ernest L. Roberts, Vice President 


| American National Insurance Co. 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 














Mutual Trust Life 


Insurance Company 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





.. +n Illinois Company 


Proud of its Home State 
Proud of its Home City 
Proud of its own record 


The only Illinois mutual, full level 
premium reserves Company 


There are 320 legal reserve life insurance companies in the 
United States. Of these only 41 operate on the full level pre- 
mium reserves basis and Mutual Trust is one of the 41. Of 
the 41 full level premium reserves companies 24 are mutual, 
that is, they have no stockholders but are owned and con- 
trolled by their policyholders. Mutual Trust is, therefore, 
out of 320 companies in the United States, one of the 

operating on the mutual, full level premium reserves basis. 


During four years of depression it met every obligation with- 
out borrowing a dollar from any source or selling any of its 
securities. It “paid on the line” and increased its assets, 
surplus and liquidity each and every year. During the first 
eight months of 1933 it increased its U. S. Government bond 
holdings 110%. 








were s Neicathis in the world’s affairs. 
There was the great adventure in the 
direction of religious liberty. Then the 
great adventure which established the 
democratic form of government. Finally, 
in our own age, we came to the adven- 
ture of mechanical development, com- 
monly referred to as the machine age. 
it changed tremendously the tendency 
of human affairs. 


Adventure in Development 
of Human Relationship 


I think we are now on the threshold 
of another great adventure and for want 
of a better description of it I shall call 
it the adventure of the development of 
human relationship. I would not want 
to prophesy what forms this will take 
or what changes it will bring about in 
human affairs, but I think that we as 
life insurance men should and in fact 
must recognize two important factors 
which grow out of this latest adventure 
if we are going to continue to be suc- 
cessful in our profession. The first is 
the necessity for the life insurance man 
to recognize the .nature of the evolution 
that is going on all about him, and the 
second is the need of fitting his concept 
of life insurance and the individual's re- 
quirements for it under the conditions 
of the new order of things. 

Let us consider the first point. We 
hear much, talk about inflation, about the 
new relationship between government 
and business and between business and 
labor, about shorter hours of work, 
about business competition both national 
and international, and about many other 
topics which form the headlines of the 
daily newspapers. We as life insurance 
men should know what these things 
mean, not so much technically as what 
they mean in the general scheme of 
things or what they symbolize in the 
new order of affairs into which the 
world is now evoluting. We are ad- 
visers to our client as respects his most 
important business issue, namely, life in- 
surance, and to be able to advise him 
wisely we must know about these im- 
portant issues of human relationship as 
they now exist and have some definite 
idea as to their tendencies. That is a 
much more important knowledge for the 
life insurance man to have than a lot 
of actuarial figures which try to prove 
to him how cheap his life insurance is 
or how much cheaper it is than some 
other fellow’s policy. What the life 
insurance policyholder of today needs 
and wants is not cheap insurance but 
good insurance, and good insurance 
means not only sound insurance but also 
the kind and the amount of insurance 
that fits the policyholder’s present and 
prospective needs in the light of current 
developments. This means that the life 
insurance man must become less of an 
actuary and more of a practical econo- 
mist. It means greater alertness, more 
study and broader vision. 


Inflation Will Bring 
Greater Insurance Needs 


This leads to the second point. If 
this country as well as most of the world 
is going by some means into an era of 
inflation, which is to say a lower pur- 
chasing value of the dollar, then the 
policyholder’s life insurance needs of 
1930 in dollars have been much in- 
creased. He must carry more life in- 
surance in order to have it equal the 
purchasing power of 1930. If inheri- 
tance taxes are increasing, life imsurance 
should be adjusted accordingly. I should 
go a step farther and say that if they 
are likely to increase in the future that 
now when a policyholder can pass a 
medical examination he should provide 
for prospective greater future inheritance 
tax requirements. If a purchaser of an 
annuity felt that a certain income was 
sufficient in 1930, it must be increased 
to comply with present and prospective 
conditions. If the world tendency is 
in the direction of earlier retirement of 


the active business man, then there 
should be more and shorter term lim- 
ited payment policies written. You 


know much more about this phase of 
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Woods Co. agency of the Equitable Li, 
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chairman of this year’s session of th 
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these few illustrations in order to mak 
my point clear. 

It is a well known fact that the las 
three years of the so-called depression 
have been a great time of test as to the 
soundness and abilities of institutions 
That test continues, and the institution 
which adapt themselves promptly to the 
new conditions will continue to be suc 
cessful. The same is true of individuals 
It is particularly true of the individu 
engaged in the life insurance busines: 
The institutions and individuals who ad 
here to the proven successful methods 
of 10 years ago in their entirety, wil 
not survive the test of the next 10 years 
The chap who tries to do that will grad- 
ually eliminate himself. The young man 
coming into the business who does not 
have obsolete plans and methods to for- 
get will take his place. There will sur- 
vive of the present successful life in- 
surance agents as the great nucleus o 
life insurance productivity, those of you 
(and I hope that it will include all o 
you) who are young enough not 
years but in ambition and adaptability 
and wise enough to use those qualities 
in making the necessary changes ot 
method. After all, our individual lives 
are really the great adventure to each 
of us, and the adventure is not so much 
in the achieving as in the laying 0! 
plans that must be thought out first and 
then fought out. So that these change 
which we must make in our plans ar 
not a source of annoyance, not a cause 
for unhappiness, they are our great op- 
portunity to prove again to ourselves 
that the love of adventure is still ours 


Insurance Justified the 
Faith of Policyholders 


I am an optimist as regards the ex- 
tent to which you life insurance men will 
fit yourselves succtssfully into the new 
order of things. Your past achievements 
during the changing times of the last 
few decades are the basis for my con- 
viction as to your future success. The 
advancement of the life insurance indus- 
try during that period has far outstripped 
the growth of our country and its im 
dustrial development. Following that 
rapid expansion, it has seemed almost 
a miracle to the business world that lite 
insurance should have stood the test 
of four years of devastating depression 
It has stood as has no other finan- 
cial institution. In the days of storm 
and stress it was the financial anchor 














the situation than I do. I merely give 


which held steady many an individual 
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bad many corporations. It continued 
ithout interruption and without delay 
Li) the vital functions which are the rea- 
ns for its being, It justified the faith 
Hf its sixty million policyholders and 
sroved in actual practice the truth of 
the doctrine which you fieldmen so suc- 
essiully have preached. 
It stood because it was inherently 
It was founded on a right prin- 
This principle was adhered to by 
ices by way of proper actuarial 
But more 






















m) 
ae wonderful results belongs to you 


life insurance fieldmen. You have been 
in the front line trenches. The public 
has known life insurance and its sound- 
ness only through you. The _policy- 
holder who was confused or disturbed 
talked to you, and it was your faith and 
your skill that comforted and satisfied 
him. Your achievements during the last 
decade or two in building business, 
marks your body as an outstanding one 
in constructive upbuilding of good. But 
to my mind your work during the last 
jour years showed even greater ability 
and unselfishness. Well may the busi- 
ness world pay tribute as I do to your 
sart in the reconstruction of confidence. 
Because that tribute comes from my 
heart and is based on the facts, that 

































a is the reason for my conviction that in 
stle, Pa. oni ' dificult but interesting years ahead 
’ Edward 4 of us, you will again do more than your 
quitable Life 27°” the evolution of things now 

resided » taking place. Undisturbed amid these 
4 sie of rs sometimes jarring happenings you will 
e. again and with even greater force stand 


steadfast in your devotion to life insur- 
= HB ance and to the interests of the insur- 
ng public. Let us remember always, all 
of us whether in the office or the field, 


that only as we serve the public, pri- 


der to make 


hat the las 


depression move with unselfish motives, can we 
St as to the succeed. 
institutions a a 
institutions " 

stitution Production Laws 


Iptly to the 
to be suc- 
individuals 
» individua 
e business 
ils who aé- 
al methods 
tirety, wil 
ct 10 years 
+ will grad- 


and Time Control 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


would be far wiser to have individual 
conferences so that every soliciting 
agent, after extended conferences, could 
accept an accomplishment quota. 


young man We started with the amount of in- 
> does not come that would be required for the 
ods to for- Mm year. We determined from past records 
e will sur- @ What volume, what amount of premium, 
ul life in- {| 2d what number of lives would be 
nucleus of necessary to reach this goal. The em- 
»se of you phasis was then placed on the number 


of lives. The next stop was to find out 


ude all oi 2 ' 1 
what amount of work, in the agent’s 


th not in 


daptabilit) judgment, was necessary per week to 
> qualities J teach this much desired goal. It was 
langes oi found that there were practically no 
dua! lives  "ecords available as to how many inter- 
e to each views it required to get a sale, or how 
+ so much many calls were required to get an 
laying of interview, nor how many new prospects 
first and they were able to secure in the past. 


A self-imposed quota of work was as- 


> changes L 
sumed by every man in the agency. 


plans are 


teat on ff Minimum Amount of 
greet & Record Keeping 
ourselves 


still ours Inasmuch as the goal was a mini- 
mum amount of money necessary and 
minimum number of lives, it was pro- 
posed that the time control effort should 
involve a minimum amount of record 
keeping. It involves only a record of 
daily number of calls, number of new 
prospects, number 6Of interviews and 
number of sales. 


_ the ex- 
men will 
the new 
~vements 


the last : ; , 
ww Con VW e were eager to determine first the 
ss. The cost in effort of producirig one unit of 
e indus business. It was highly important, 
stripped therefore, from the standpoint of an in- 
| its in dividual agent that he have not only 
ig that one, three or six months experience, but 
almost  ‘¢ entire 12 months experience. In 
that life @ ‘e case of an individual, the assump- 
he test tion is that this will be the only trust- 
ression. worthy guide toward putting him in an 
> Gnas excellent position at the end of 1933 





to know to a nicety what amount of ef- 
tort would be required in 1934. Sec- 
mdly, it would give me a means of 
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anchor 
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finding out exactly where an individual | 
and 
Actual ex- | 


soliciting agent has fallen down 
where he most needs help. 
perience has demonstrated that more 
constructive work can be done in less 
time in personal interviews between the 
general agent and the soliciting agent 
when the facts in regard to the agent's 
activity in recent weeks and months are 
in hand. In the third place, it would 
give the finest known method of deter- 
mining what agents should be elimi- 
nated from the agency. It seems clear 
that through these times of depression 
that non-production alone is not suffi- 
cient cause for elimination, but a com- 
bination of non-production and failure 
to cooperate would be adequate reason 
for asking a man to sever his connec- 
tion with the agency. 


Time Control Will Point 
Way to Development 


Time control is not a panacea. By 
my own experience and observation in 


other agencies, I do not mean to say | 


that it will necessarily immediately 
start an agency on an upward trend of 
production, I do believe that 
arrest the decline in production and lay 
the basis for sound growth in the future. 
I say this simply because it is impos- 
sible for the general agent to kid him- 
self and it is mighty difficult for the 
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it will | 
| natural that the more complex the rec- 





individual agent to delude himself. I 
further believe that it will point the 
way to the general agent for the next 
step in his agency development. 

I have a very firm conviction that an 
effort in time control cannot be suc- 
cessfully sold at an agency meeting. I 
haven't tried if myself but know of sev- 
eral agencies which have attempted to 
start it in this way. The tendency under 
these conditions is for a number of the 
veterans to voice their objections in the 


open meeting and for the meeting to | 


get out of hand, thereby the whole idea 
is dissipated into thin air. I further 


believe that if time control is really im- | 


portant that it is necessary that the 
general agent devote the necessary 
amount of time to interviewing each 


man in his agency at some length. It 


| is only in this way that the need for 


changed methods can be brought to the 
attention of an individual agent suf- 
ficiently forcibly to get him to act. In 
the third place, I have watched with 
interest the number of agencies where 
they have developed a very elaborate 
system for keeping records as to the 
use of time. I believe that it is only 


ords, the less complete will be the re- 
ports. Therefore, I have. purposely 
planned to have a minimum amount of 
record keeping in as simple a form as 


1933 


| agency on July 1. 
| had only four man months not reported 
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possible so that we might get both 
continuity and completeness of record. 
In the first six months of the year we 
had 98 percent man months reported 
from those men who were with the 
In other words, we 


on. 

I have received numerous suggestions 
from the men themselves as to addi- 
tional information they would be inter- 
ested to have and I have no objection 
to their keeping the record, for their 
own personal use, as complicated as 
they may want it as long as they con- 
tinue to keep and report on the four 
items enumerated above. 


Two Production Laws 
Can Be Uncovered 


We shall probably need record keep- 
ing over a longer period of time be- 
fore we are sure, but I believe there are 
two laws of production which we will 
uncover: 

First, if an agent or agency will in- 
crease their number of lives in one 
year compared with that of a previous 
year, they will also increase their aver- 
age size policy. This has been true in 
our agency for several years, and I have 
found has. been true in many others. 

Second, I believe we will also find 
it to be true that if a man, in a given 








the public. 


life insurance. 


tinue indefinitely 
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Life Insurance Has Kept The Faith 


® The business of life insurance has kept faith, to the utmost, with 
Her leadership reigns supreme. 
man, poor man, every man is seeking good investments which 
have 100% guarantee during life, and after death, they turn to 


® During the past quarter of a century the builders of the Peoples 
Life Insurance Company have striven valiantly for the fulfillment 
of their dream—an insurance compariy builded to keep the faith 
ot the institution of life insurance and one always ready to con- 
tinue indefinitely the function of protection. 


® Cold, unrelieved figures of the achievements of the past year, 
and years, are proof of the uncompromising standard of honesty, 
the unselfish desire to be of service and the triumphant fact that 
the Peoples Life, sturdy as the oak, stands ever ready to con- 
its function of protection. 


THE PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


‘The Friendly Company”’ 


Today when rich 
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observations are actually laws of pro- 
duction, they are both most stimulating 
and encouraging. If an agent or 
agency has no record as to number of 
interviews, they will be in utter dark- 
ness as to whether or not this is true. 

A little less than eight months of 
time control in my own agency have 
demonstrated to my complete satisfac- 
tion that the veteran agents need to get 
back to fundamentals. This has caused 
me to organize four groups of veteran 
agents, each group studying simultan- 
eously four different fundamentals: ap- 
proach, prospects, presentation material, 
the close. 

The records which are in my posses- 
sion first of all place me in a position 
to be very sure myself that the study 
in fundamentals is necessary, and in the 
second place, enable me to determine 
which particular fundamental is needed 
most by each of the individual agents. 
My knowledge of actual work done fur- 
ther enables me to place before them 
facts which can leave no doubt in their 
minds as to their own need of getting 
back to fundamentals. 
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effort to locating district men properly, 
it seems to me we are building a per- 
manent foundation. It takes no longer 
to find a good district man and train 
him ‘than it does to get a man in Pump- 
kin Center who runs out of prospects 
the second week. Let the district man 
contact him and work with him occa- 
sionally. 

There is plenty of good business in 
the better centers outside of the cities 
and it has been easier for the sales- 
man in such towns to cut his over- 
head and still do fairly well under 
present conditions. In a town of about 
2,500 population where an old sales- 
man of mine said there was no busi- 
ness, I found a relatively new salesman 
of a small company having only sixteen 
million of business on the books. This 
man was the leading salesman of his 
company with $275,000 of business to 
date this year and he was very happy 
with conditions. I know of a strictly 
rural agency which is located where 
Statisticians tell us was the worst busi- 
ness section in the United States dur- 
ing the depression. A small agency 
there of six or eight salesmen used to 
produce from one to two million a year, 
but slumped in the last year or two to 
practically nothing. The assistant super- 
intendent of agencies got these sales- 
men together and preached to them; 
he asked them if the company had lived 
up to their contract in every respect 
and then asked them if they had lived 
up to theirs. The contract calls for a 
minimum of production. At any rate, 
the men, who are good salesmen, went 
out and wrote half as much business in 
the next month as they had written in 
the previous ten months combined. The 
business is there if we go after it. 


Best Plan to Eliminate 
Those Who Are Not Wanted 


What type of man do you want for 
district agent? Perhaps it is easier first 
to eliminate some whom we do not 
want. 

It is next to impossible to have a 
man in a small town of 1,000 inhabi- 
tants, or less, take charge of the terri- 
tory including a much larger town and 
expect him to properly work it. Where 
business is so limited around him, he 
fails to see the opportunities outside. 

Under present conditions I do not 
feel we should contract with a strictly 
rural (farmer) salesman, a man who 
could not contact favorably all classes. 

Avoid the mediocre salesman type 
whom we used to contract by the thou- 
sand. I mean the man who leaves the 
impression with you after your inter- 
view that he won't write much but he 
might write a little. There never was 
a time when a mediocre salesman was 
as helpless as he is today, even with 
company helps, sales aids, supervision, 
etc. I was talking with an old time 
threshing machine salesman recently. 
He now is head of a large plow con- 
cern. In reminiscing, he recalled some 
of the occasions for quick and diplo- 
matic action which he had encountered 
in the days when a salesman had few 
tools to work with. Recently he ad- 
vertised for some salesmen to introduce 
a new device he was marketing. He 
found that most of the men who re- 
sponded wanted to know how big an 
advertising campaign he had arranged, 
what recommendations and endorse- 
ments, cuts, pictures and  what-not 
would be given them as aids. He told 
them he needed real salesmen, not ordei 
takers. That it was their job to sell it, 
if advertising would sell it he would 
not need any salesmen. He continued. 
real salesmanship is the preatest of all 
professions. You see a doctor and he 
asks you all the details of your ailment- 
takes a few x-rays, and finally pre- 
scribes a course of treatment. You see 
a jawyer and tell him of the details of 





what his prospect is thinking, meets the 
objection quickly, decisively and diplo- 
matically. 


Mediocre Salesman Takes 
Much of Manager’s Time 


Real salesmanship is needed today 
and a mediocre salesman takes more 
of your time than a good one and 
proves a sore disappointment. 

Avoid the man who is whipped, for 
proper mental attitude is so essential 
in life insurance selling. Avoid the man 
who has shifted from one company to 
another, there is a reason. Avoid the 
man that you are not reasonably sure 
you can handle. The agency manager 
under whom I had my first organization 
experience turned down a number of 
men whom I thought would be good 
salesmen, because he felt they would 
not be loyal to him and might disrupt 
his organization. 

Avoid hiring unemployed men unless 
circumstances are exceptional. It has 
been the poorly qualified, inefficient, un- 
cooperative man who was let out. 

Avoid the man who is down and out 
financially. It takes some capital to 
tide over until even a good producer 
can count on a consistent income. 


Examples of Improper 
Use of the Equipment 


We want a man of good moral char- 
acter, of course, preferably well ac- 
quainted, who has the confidence of the 
people in his community. We want a 
man who is ambitious, who is a leader. 

We want a man who has initiative, 
who uses the tools given him to the 
best of his ability. I have a salesman 


with a very poor background educa- 
tionally. Yet he is the most consistent 
producer in my agency. He mispro- 
nounces most of the life insurance 


terms, but he has the proper spirit and 
does the best that he knows how. 

How can we best find such a man? 
I wish I knew a sure fire short-cut 
method. I have tried everything from 
circularizing, old policyholders and 
medical examiners, to personal contacts 
and advertising. The plan which I used 
to find quite effective has proven the 
least satisfactory for me in the last 
year or two. That is circularizing old 
policyholders and doctors. Their rec- 
ommendations are invariably men who 
are unemployed, already in the life in- 
surance business, or who live on a farm 
or in a small community with limited 
opportunity. Then too, such responses 
are widely scattered so that it involves 
considerable time and expense to follow 
up the recommendations. 


Personal Contact Method 
Strongly Recommended 


I like the personal contact method 
best. That is, to go into a territory 
which I have selected as a good loca- 


tion for a salesman, and by interview- 
ing the editor of the most popular 
newspaper, the superintendent of 
schools, a banker who is not soliciting 
life insurance, a leading business man 
or two who are probably policyholders, 
and possibly the secretary of the local 
chamber of commerce. I secure names 
of prospective salesmen who also 
should be good prospects for life in- 
surance, I ask for men with ambition 
but who have somehow gotten into a 
blind alley job. By interviewing this 
group for life insurance, some splendid 
salesman contacts are made and some 
life insurance sold. There is a strong 
appeal to a _ prospective salesman 
through the fact that you sold an ac- 
quaintance of his five thousand of in- 
surance the day before. This method 
of prospecting for salesmen,. however, 
is rather slow with a limited amount of 
time to spend in the field. It seems 
especially slow if you have a large ter- 
ritory which must be built from the 
ground up. 

Advertising has proven my best wea- 





not bankrupt in ambition. We oa 
you at our expense, permanent yocs 
with real future. Write G. D. ¢ . 
of Press. 4 


Replies Are Checked Up Before 
Applicant Is Interviewed 


The results from this ad have } 
very satisfactory. A_ large percen; J 
responses have been high type employ 
men, It seems to eliminate consije 
able of the group who chronically ; 
spond to classified ads. Many of ti 
men interviewed tell me it is the fq 
ad they ever answered. I take the» 
sponses to the editor, medical examine 





































a leading business man or two, anj, 
banker, asking each for any additiog . 
recommendations they might have .ame’’ 5° 
mind, and with their assistance elig; a 
nate all but the most desirable. The = 


men are interviewed and generally ; 
contract made. By presenting the du 
trict plan idea, it is possible to interes 
a better type of salesman. This my 
understands that he cannot have an a, 
clusive contract until he has been 4 
the work at least six months and m& 
a creditable showing. 


Course the New Life 
Agent Is Put Through 


Proper training of new salesmen wa 
never as essential as it is just no 
With the advent of many new typs 
of contracts, the popularity of anny. 
ties, the necessity of more careful pro 
pecting, the changes in business com 
ditions, and the happenings in life is 
surance itself, it is necessary to equy 
a new salesman quite thoroughly. Ov 
new salesman does some studying ai 
preliminary soliciting under the dire 
tion of the agency supervisor. He x 
then brought into Minneapolis wit 


onditic 
stify 

ions a: 
ressiol 


00d ] 


probably a half dozen other new r , 
cruits, for a four day school which coy Shou 
ers the elementary phases of life Reve 


surance work. Following the schoo 
the supervisor and myself work wit 
the new salesman until we feel that he 
should be in position to solicit intell- 


omper 
as bec 
roduc 
before 


gently and profitably. With regu js 
agency meetings, company aids, wittyork 3 
sales talks, direct mail advertising, coment jr 
pany schools, etc. a mew _ salesmatMenera 


should be able to produce a good bus- 
ness, in rural territory, if we secure 
the right man. 
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State Mutual Life Holds [)>™ 
Two Day Regional Meet 


The State Mutual Life held a two da 
regional meeting in Chicago this wet 
with Frank W. Pennell, New York get 
eral agent and president of its Gener 
Agents Association, presiding. Stephts 
Ireland, vice-president and superinten¢ 
ent of agencies, spoke on “Our Agent) 
Organization,” and Lee B. Scheuer dis 
cussed “Prospecting for Agents am 
Judging Them by Numerical Rating 
R. B. Gordon, vice-president and super 
visor of applications, reviewed the 
“Present Trends in Underwriting.” 

At the second session with George $ 
Lott, who is the vice-president of th 
association, presiding, F. W. Pennel 
discussed “Prospecting for Insurance 
Buyers,” and D. G. Mix, assistant super 
intendent of agencies, talked on “Cor 
servation and ‘Not Taken’ Problems.’ 

The second day I. T. F. Ring, genera 
counsel, discussed “Sales Problems Re- 
ferred to the Legal Department”; P. W 
Eames, “The Eames Service in Agents 
Building”; J. H. Eteson, assistant super 
intendent of agencies, “Sales Manage 
ment in General Agency Work.” 

The last session was devoted 
crganized methods of a 











selling and 
round table discussion of sales meth 
including discussions by R. E. Haber 
mann and W. H. Jackson, on audits 
sales to juveniles, readjustment, family 
and retirement income plans. 
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tributions of the two types of income. 
ne soliciting agent makes quicker 
oney whereas the general agent’s over- 
jing returns are more deferred. More- 
er, the general agent is likely to have 
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ad have } 


ee enll ands from his organization that may 
nate consi mmmake it necessary to tide some of his 
hronically ” en over financial crises, thus reducing 

Lany of 4gmpailable current income. On the other 
it is the smmend, the accumulating equity of the 
[ take the al neral agency plan appeals to many 
ical examin’ en and generally speaking has worked 
r two — ell. In addition to the overriding re- 
ny addition, rns, the general agent is likely to re- 
ight have ive returns at soliciting agents rates 
stance elin a limited amount of business which 
rable. Th will produce personally. If a man 

gener th | as the managerial qualities previously 

; wy entioned he will find the general 


iting the di 
le to intereg 
° is ma 
have ane, 
has been 
hs and mam 


vent’s job congenial and remunerative. 
Because of the complicated nature of 
e compensation arising out of agency 
ork, any man taking a general agency 
sition should get from his company a 
recast of the approximate cash return 
ar by year for a reasonable period (five 
10 years) that may be anticipated 
om a given schedule of production. 
Had this always been done in the past, 
uch disappointment would have been 






alesmen wa 










S Just nowfMyoided. Without some such forecast 
new typal is next to impossible to have a clear 
y of annwMMicture of what is likely to happen in 
-aretul pron agency. Severe economic storms of 
ASIN€ss comMMfourse will throw any forecast out of 
5 in life ne, and when that happens new calcu- 
ry to equitions should be made just as soon as 
ughly. Ovfionditions become sufficiently stable to 
‘udying aniiustify them. There will be many revi- 
the dire-MMfions as a consequence of the great de- 
sor. He sfMpression of the 1930's. 
apolis with 
er new mgood Personal Producer 
which coy.§ Should Weigh Sacrifice 
of life i} Reverting to the relative scales of 
the schocompensation it is clear that a man who 
work witlibas become a highly successful personal 
eel that bi roducer should consider most carefully 
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M. ALBERT LINTON 

M. Albert Linton, president Provident 
Mutual Life, gave the home office view- 
Point in regard to the future of agency 
management at the session for general 
agents and managers. 





anagerial Job Is for Man 
with Gift for Management 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


producer which he can not expect to 
have when a group of men are depend- 
ent upon him. Also he may be an indi- 
vidual who has developed selling methods 
which fit his own particular personality 
but which can not be adopted success- 
fully by a large proportion of the new 
men whom he will take on. He may be 
irritated beyond measure by the job of 
training the new recruits and having a 
large proportion of them fail to make the 
grade. In other words, the very quali- 
ties which make him a successful per- 
sonal producer may militate against his 
success in an organization job. 

A general agent should of course 
understand the selling process and in my 
judgment should keep on selling a cer- 
tain amount of business personally in 
order to be able to discuss current field 
problems helpfully with his men. How- 
ever, I am inclined to believe that a large 
proportion of the successful general 
agents of the future are going to come 
from the ranks of the moderate pro- 
ducers who have the additional gift of 
management. 

One of the problems as yet by no 
means solved is how to find out in ad- 
vance that a man has managerial ability. 
Far more men have the urge toward 
managerial work than have the native 
ability for it. Many think they are 
adapted to it and then after their ap- 
pointment find that the job is not what 
they thought it was going to be. The 
managers’ schools periodically con- 
ducted by the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau have been helpful in this 
field as they give those who attend a 
clear picture of what the successful 
agency head must do. 


Difficult to Compensate 
Supervisors Adequately 


The system of unit supervisors has as 
one of its objectives the discovery of 
latent managerial ability but in many 
companies its operation has left much 
to be desired. One of the reasons is the 
difficulty of finding sufficient margin to 
compensate the supervisor adequately 
for his supervisory work without requir- 
ing a larger amount of personal produc- 
tion than will fit in satisfactorily with 
his supervisor's duties. 

Agency management has been through 
deep waters during the depression. 
Weaknesses in the prosperity plan of 
operation have been all too clearly re- 
vealed. An outstanding one was the at- 








tempt to substitute advances of money 
for thoroughness of training. Everybody 
was doing it. It was held almost to be 
an axiom that the only way to build a 


great agency was to invest a large 
amount of money in advances to new 
men. 


The ravages of the depression have 
taught the lesson that the first requisite 
of successful agency building is a sound 
system of recruiting, training, and super- 
vising the new men. Money spent in 
developing such a system is money well 
invested. It is far more remunerative 
than money applied to recruit men upon 
a drawing account basis. 


Weakness of System of 
Advances Now Apparent 


It is no secret that many of the men 
who were brought into the business a 
few years ago on an advance basis were 
not given adequate training. They were 
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not taught the essentials of successful 
life insurance salesmanship. In the days 
of prosperity they got their share of the 
business simply because everybody was 
buying. When the test of depression 
came a distressingly large proportion of 
these men found themselves in a serious 
predicament for the simple reason that 
their basic methods of planning, pros- 
pecting, and presentation had not been 
properly developed. Superficially the 
prosperity buying had made it appear 





that the advance system was working 
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—Same Low Premium Regardless of Age 
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—Premium Cost only $1 Month 
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state, to insure full payment of every just 
claim. 


Company at this amazing low cost — a 
contract that pays cash benefits up to 
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rate for older persons, the small premium of $1 a month 
being the same for every policyholder regardless of his 
age. | 


$100,000.00 
in U. S. Government Bonds Backs All Policies 


In addition to. the protection offered by its established policy- 
holders, National Aid Life is today backed by a deposit of 
$100,000.00 U. S. Government Bonds held as security by the 































































Think of offering your customer a life 
policy in an Old Line Legal Reserve 














$1,000 for death, that contains convertibility clauses, 
income for life, and other features of policies cost- 







ing many times as much. 









National Aid Life's unusual new policy provides 






for cash or loan values or extended insurance when 






policyholder reaches the age of 60 at which time 










the policy becomes ordinary life. 






Surely any salesman familiar with life insurance 







can sell this policy. Here is a real opportunity for 
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satisfactorily. In all too many instances In many life insurance agencies the | cate that conservative agency Manag lecti 
it. proved to be a hollow shell and was Song Leader unit expenses of acquiring new business | ment by a man who has managerial 4 ] 
the source of heavy losses. have been increasing rapidly, not because | pacity, operating under a fair age 
For the marked improvement in the expenses have gone up but because there | contract, is not worth while and rem. 
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its member companies the most complete 
set of plans for agency development that 
are to be found anywhere. The value of 
the bureau's contribution to the business 
is being recognized more and more, as 
the hard circumstances of the prolonged 
depression have demonstrated the need 
for basically sound methods of agency 
management and have thrown the false 
ones into the discard. No doubt every 
general agent and manager here present 
is acquainted with the bureau’s training 
tool, “The Guide-book to Early Produc- 
tion.” It is a valuable contribution to 
the business of agency management. It 
is available in a general form and may 
be altered with but little expense to refer 
to a specific company. 


Question Is How Fast 
to Expand Operations 


In looking into the future, companies, 
general agents, and managers are won- 
dering about the pace at which they 
should expand their agency plants. The 
boom days witnessed a mushroom 
growth which was not healthy and which 
toppled when the storm broke. That is 
true, but I doubt if life. insurance made 
any more mistakes than did other busi- 
nesses. Anticipating the future was the 
slogan of the days of prosperity, and 
everyone caught the fever. Those who 
did not were considered back numbers, 
out of date. 

The pendulum having swung so far 
in the direction of expansion before the 
depression, there isa danger that it may 
swing too far in the opposite direction. 
As is usual under such conditions, there 
is a solid, middle ground. All of the 
available evidence indicates that agen- 
cies inevitably suffer a shrinkage in the 
production of an established group of 
agents. There must be a continual addi- 
tion of men to maintain a steady flow 
of business or to make progress. This 
does not mean that the older men should 
be neglected. They clearly need stimu- 
lation, new ideas, and supervision. But 
it does mean that an agency is headed 
for trouble when its machinery for in- 
troducing and putting new men into pro- 
duction is neglected. And if companies 
would speak frankly, I imagine many of 
them would admit that they have en- 
tirely too large a proportion of agencies 
which are in this position. This empha- 
sizes again the opportunity that is pres- 
ent for the life insurance agent who has 
the capacity for management. 


Course of National Income 
Will Determine Policies 


The extent of future agency expansion 
is bound to be closely related to general 
economic conditions. It will depend, 
broadly speaking, upon the course of 
the national income since that will de- 
termine the volume of insurance that can 
be maintained in force and the amount 
of new business that can be produced. 
The year 1929 witnessed an estimated 
national income of more than 85 billions. 
The extent to which that has been re- 
duced during the depression is a matter 
of conflicting estimates, but probably the 
reduction has been at least 50 percent. 
Substitution, the lapsation of old busi- 
ness, and the reduction in the volume 
of new business that is 100 percent new, 
that have followed this catastrophic drop 
in the national income are too well 
known to need repeating. What we all 
are intensely interested in is the course 
of the national income in the future. 

The clearly announced objective of the 
administration’s plans for recovery is a 
raising of the price level and an increase 
in jobs and purchasing power. The 
President has numerous tools in his 
hands for accomplishing the increase in 











W. DAVIDSON THOMSON 


W. Davidson Thomson of the Great- 
West Life, Winnipeg, who has led the 
singing at several previous National as- 
sociation meetings, initiated that attrac- 
tion again this year. He was accom- 
panied at the piano by Joe Lyon, also 
of Winnipeg. 


the price level which in itself is almost 
certain to mean an increase in the dol- 
lar income of the nation. Combined with 
greater employment this will mean a 
greater ability to maintain insurance in 
force and to take new insurance. In line 
with other businesses, any broad pro- 
gram of agency expansion will be de- 
pendent upon the degree to which the 
recovery plans are successful and stable. 
The important thing for each individ- 
ual agency manager is the development 
of a sound technique of agency building. 
By so doing he will be in a position to 
capitalize the improvement in economic 
conditions and will build an organization 
from which profits can be made. More- 
over the life insurance business will more 
nearly discharge its obligation to the 
public of not sending out a host of poorly 
equipped, untrained policy peddlers who 
disgrace the business and make the work 
— qualified man so much more diffi- 
cult. 


Efficiency Is Vital in 
All Company Departments 


The pressure of economic events is 
undoubtedly going to have considerable 
bearing upon the matter of agency de- 
velopment. It is no secret that interest 
rates are tending downward, that mor- 
tality rates have been running on a 
higher level for several years, and that 
companies are experiencing investment 
capital losses. This means that all de- 
partments of a company’s activities must 
be operated with as great a degree of 
efficiency as is possible. It means in 
particular that agency operations will be 
scrutinized and that agency heads will 
be held to a strict accountability in the 
performance of their jobs. They will 
not be asked to do the impossible but 
they will find their home offices more in- 
sistent that they justify their methods in 
instances where results are not what 
they should. be. 

This will have a bearing upon recruit- 
ing, training and supervising methods, 
upon the standard of performance of 
subagents who will be permitted to re- 
main as representatives of the company. 
It will have a bearing upon agency ex- 
penses and the methods of agency ac- 
counting and office routine. In other 
words, home offices are likely to take 
more of a hand in influencing agency 
policy so that the company’s field activi- 
ties may be integrated and directed with 
a common purpose. 





level. 


Analysis, Comparison of 
Acquisition Cost Needed 


However, the abnormal increase in 
unit costs caused by the low production 
levels of the last year directs attention 
to the need for analyzing and comparing 
acquisition expenses. Analyze your ex- 
penses under such headings as salaries, 
rent, postage, stationery, telephone, 
travel, meetings, advertising, periodicals, 
etc. Relate the results to a conserva- 
tively estimated future production sched- 
ule and then do your best to bring the 
two into line. In this connection your 
home office or the Research Bureau can 
be of real assistance. 

Appraising the financial difficulties ex- 
perienced by life agency heads during the 
depression, it is clear that not all of them 
have been the sole result of a decrease in 
agency income. In common with thou- 
sands of others, many life insurance men 
were in the stock market and went 
through the wringer. How bitter in the 
retrospect is the thought of the position 
they would now be occupying had they 
put their savings into life insurance. It 
is one of the strange traits of human 
nature that we think we know what is 
good for others and yet hesitate to apply 
the same principle to ourselves. Many 
insurance men would now be well ahead 
of the game if they had put their money 
into an endowment policy or an accu- 
mulation annuity rather than into specu- 
lative channels. We all know of gen- 
eral agents and managers who lost their 
agencies because they were not satisfied 
with security and a fair return. 

As in all lines of business, a reserve 
with which to meet adversity is a most 
valuable asset. It may mean the differ- 
ence between success and costly failure. 
Life insurance has been the anchor to 
windward of thousands of men not in 
the business of life insurance. There is 
no excuse for the failure of the life in- 
surance man to invest his savings in the 
same manner. He will be more effective 
in carrying the message of life insurance 
to the public and will have the money 
when he needs it. 


Internal Weakness Cause 
of Many Agency Failures 


Another reason for the failure to make 
the grade during the depression has been 
bad management pure and simple. Times 
of testing weed out the weak and inefh- 
cient. An _ eighty-mile gale recently 
swept our section of the country. I was 
amazed at the number of magnificent 
trees which, when examined after they 
were blown down, were found to be de- 
cayed in the center. Many agency fail- 
ures have been the result of internal 
weakness which had not previously 
shown itself on the surface. 

I would not for a moment discount the 
difficulties which agency managers have 
experienced during the depression, but 
I would stress the important fact that 
many of them have been the result of 
unwise investment or a plain lack of 
capacity. 

When we compare the returns from 
agency work during the depression with 
the returns accruing to field men in 
other lines of business, the agency man 
finds himself in a relatively favorable 
position. Wherever he has had a back- 
log of renewal commissions from pre- 
viously produced business he has had 
an income to cushion the drop in cur- 
rent earnings on new production. As 
compared with the income of men in the 
sales force of other lines of business, this 
unique renewal income feature has been 
most helpful. I can see nothing as a re- 
sult of the depression which would indi- 
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difference in his chances for succes He e 
And, paint the picture as black as | - will 
sible to her, so that any break wil + bacl 
a sign of encouragement. The , 
Does he fit into your agency? apr 
In other words, I believe it was fy a a 
ward A. Wood who once said ‘Woyi aecant 
you want ten others just like him?” : mat 
Do you think he would be the s atin 
of fellow you would be willing to ta aoa 
home to dinner with you? op 
Do you think that you feel that yy pha 
genuinely would like to help him? | ca : 


think that your feeling towards the mz: seed j 
from the start has a great deal to Mog to 
with his success, and if there is ap 





some. 
thing about him that disturbs you iiCompa 
any way or other, it’s neither fair i Have 
him nor yourself to take him on. Come 
Investigate What the mmo} 
Depression Did to Him He ex] 
What has the depression done ye?’ 
him? rganiz 
Is he still an optimist, and believer i avited 
himself, or is he just seeking something _— 
else to do in a half-hearted way? Med 
Have you any one in the office, whgm, ?"°* 
has stuck through this depression, wh Ameri 
reminds you of this fellow? Can ym ucued 
match him up with anyone? Has h[e! “* 
the same characteristics of some of yor ASSOC 
successful men? whey 
Of course, this may or may not bg OtS 
a very excellent way to choose a ma ry 
I have in my office a very successil. +" 7 
agent, who was formerly an acrobi ary 
He can turn double somersaults, an = . 


I'd hate to build my agency by askin 
prospective agents to try double somer- 
saults before accepting them in 
agency. 

How much does he need to get along 
on? Is the fellow whom he reminé 
you of making that much? If net 
what reason have you to believe thi 
this prospective agent will do a bette 
job? 
All of these points are not new, but 
nevertheless, we have thought of ther 
and many others before, but, frankly, ! 
don’t believe the depression has brougt 
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Record National Life Rally = 
The Chicago roundup of Natom® . > 
Life of Vermont representatives Wee ation 
nesday noon was the largest function ©— 
its kind ever held by that company é lucec 
the time of a National association met! theme 
ing. About 40 were on hand. asmuc 
Those from the home office Wet Was 7 
Fred Brynn, agency supervisor, and \J& delive 
G. Gumm, assistant superintendent Clatio 
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of K. G. Gumm, who is connected ¥! Th 
the company at St. Louis. with 
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ofiman, his fellow officers and other 
rkers. Mr. Thompson's review of 
q he year’s activities was an impressive 
cord. He has been a popular presi- 
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reak will Wing back prosperity. 

. The next procedure was the introduc- 
ency! ‘on of special guests, representing vari- 
> it was EMM... insurance interests. The first was 
said ‘W ‘ncent L. Whitsitt, counsel and assist- 
<e him? nt manager of the Life Presidents As- 
be the sq ciation. He said the loyalty of the 


lling to tab gency force in the face of adversity has 
een a bright spot in the last few years. 
ie expressed sympathy for the agents 
in the obstacles which they have encoun- 
ered, including reduced buying power 
nd malicious and wilful criticism 
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Have Much in Common 


Companies and agents have more in 
nmon than ever before, he declared. 
expressed appreciation for the co- 
perative spirit displayed by the agents 
rganization during the past year. He 
nvited the agents to attend the conven- 
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p> sl - Judge Byron kK. Elliott, manager 
ession, American Life Convention, followed. He 
> Con ecited the resolution which was adopted 

y the A. L. C. endorsing the National 


\ssociation of Life Underwriters, with 
the statement that this association pro- 
motes the efficiency and morale of the 
usiness. 

J. Marshall Holcombe, Jr., manager 
Sales Research Bureau, was next. He 
aid the objectives of the bureau are to 
seek better distribution of life insurance 
ind to present to agents and managers 
facts about that distribution. “We tell 
you,” he said, “things we believe we 
know.” 

_ Representing the Canadian Life Un- 
derwriters Association appeared G. Ray- 
mond Smith, president. He said the 
(anadian association has helped to im- 
prove life insurance standards in the Do- 
mimon through promotion of institu- 
tional advertising, of uniformity in life 
msurance legislation and through its par- 
ucipation on the joint committee, com- 
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iting. The Commissioner John J. Holmes of 
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ion I have ‘ational Convention of Insurance Com- 

re able t ussioners. He entertained with a series 

1d to come ™ anecdotes, and closed with a tribute 
to the “man who carries a rate book.” 
Schriver Reads Message 

Rally rom President Roosevelt 

Nation Then, the preliminaries being disposed 
‘ves Wetec Lester O. Schriver of Peoria, IIl., 


Seneral agent Actna Life, was intro- 
pduced to tell about the convention 
theme, he being prograin chairman. In- 
d asmuch as his message on the theme 
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mice = Was printed in the program, he did not 
or, and % deliver it, but merely expressed appre- 
jendent & “ation for the work of his fellow pro- 
\ evelant fram committeemen and to the speak- 
ind one “Hers. He concluded by reading the mes- 
Amoml® sage from Pre ident R vel hich i 
nn, brothel re resident Koosevelt which 1s 
ume Produced elsewhere. 

ected w Then the real program was launched 
with the introduction of President M. 
J. Cleary of the Northwestern Mutual 

of educe® Life, the first formal speaker. 
1 and we New conditions under the “New Deal” 
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essary and important even than it has 
been in the past, said President M. J. 
Cleary of the Northwestern Mutual Life 
in his talk on “One of the Greatest 
Assets of A Life Insurance Company, 
Its Agents.” Those who do not recog- 
nize that we have gone through a pro- 
found social and economic revolution in 
the last six months are not awake to 
what is passing. More than ever, men 
will depend on life insurance for their 
families and for their own old age. Not 
large fortunes, to be gained specula- 
tively, but certainty through regular 
savings will be the program of the aver- 
age man. 

The address of George Brannan, who 
represents the New York Life of Little 
Rock, contained much good sense, 
punctuated with salty humor and anec- 
dotes. He said the man who is mak- 
ing the calls, following the door to door 
grind is getting the business today and 
not the estate counselor, who waits for 
customers to come to the office to buy 
big policies. 

Herman A. Behrens, president of the 
Continental Assurance, approached his 
subject, “Life Insurance and the New 
Deal” philosophically. The new order 
of things is an adventure in the devel- 
opment of human relations and it is 
important for the agent to adjust his 
conception of life insurance and the in- 
dividual’s requirement for it under the 
coming conditions. Greater alertness 
and broader vision is needed 

Changes in governmental functions 
which are now taking place, according 
to Mr. Behrens have the same objec- 
tive which life insurance men have 
preached successfully for over a hun- 
dred years. That is the objective of the 
equalization of life’s burdens and bene- 
hits. 


Baldwin Presents a 
Challenge to Agents 


Although the percentage of the peo- 
ple’s savings invested in life insurance 
has more than doubled from 1919 to 
1930, the percentage of national income 
that was saved during the same period 
showed practically no increase, accord- 
ing to Caleb W. Baldwin, general agent 
for the Connecticut Mutual Life at 
Seattle. This is a challenge to the 
agent, he said. He must stimulate peo- 
ple to save a larger proportion of their 
income. For further sales increase, this 
job must be tackled. 

O. Sam Cummings, Texas manager 
Kansas City Life, treated many phases 
of the prospecting problem in his ad- 
dress. He said many are failing be- 
cause they are in a prospecting rut. Di- 
versification of method, seasonal, oc- 
cupational and selective prospecting are 
needed. There should be a _ well-plan- 
ned, systematic program backed with 
courage to carry it through 


Maryman Urges Agents 
to See, Tell and Sell 


Joe S. Maryman, who represents the 
Aetna Life at Little Rock, delivered an 
inspiring message in which he urged 
agents to see the people, tell them 
something and sell a large number of 
them. If this procedure is followed 
volume and commissions will take care 
of themselves. He favors use of an 
organized sales talk, boiled down so 
that every sentence has a real meaning 
for the buyer. Simple illustrations and 
everyday language should be used. 

It is important, he said, for the agent 
to get the broad vision of what life in- 
surance really is doing to be able to 
carry this enthusiasm to the prospect. 
Anything that does the thing that life 
insurance does should be the easiest 
thing in the world to sell and it is, he 
declared. 

Interesting observations on the possi- 
bility for development of rural business 
at this time were made by Ralph A. 
Trubey, manager of the Guardian Life 
at Fargo, N. D. 

Agricultural advanced 


prices have 


materially and it is up to the insurance 

man to cause life insurance to become 

the primary depository of agricultural 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 31) 
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Like a bond... . 


FINANCIAL company, like a bond, is only 

as good as the promise of the institution by 
which it is backed. Fidelity has behind it the 
reputation of more than half a century of fair 
dealing. Live and let live has been the sound 
basis of mutual satisfaction upon which its agency 
contracts have been built. 

Based upon the standards of its contracts, its 
policies, its Head Office cooperation, its lead 
service and its other modern working tools, 
Fidelity is a good company in which to insure and 
with which to work. It is financially solid. It 
operates in thirty-nine states, including New 
York, on a full level net premium basis and has 
more than $380,000,000 insurance in force. 


Openings available for the right men 


Send for Booklet 
“‘The Company Back of the Contract”’ 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, PRESIDENT 
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Good Hits Hard at Rascals 
Exploiting Life Insurance 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 


practices that are being indulged in, is 
right now; not after the public has lost 
confidence in the type of men that are 
engaged in life underwriting 

There are men in the life insurance 
business today that are in this business 
not because of any service that they 
may be able to render to their policy- 
holders or to the public in general, but 
their only reason for being in the busi- 
ness is the amount of money they can 
make out of it And what is more de- 
plorable, they don’t care how they get it. 

There are men in the life insurance 
business whose only reason for repre- 
senting their companies, is the fact that 
they will make a higher commission rer 
$1,000 of insurance written than they 
would with any other company. 


Failed to Explain Options 
So as to Sell New Policy 


There are men in the life insurance 
business today going out and writing 
life insurance - the public in general 


without a single thought as to the needs 
ot their prospective policvholders, but 
only imbued with the idea “What am | 
as the salesman going to get out it?” 

| know a general agent who delib- 
erately avoided explaining the optional 


modes of settlement to the beneficiary 


following the death claim on a life in- 
surance policy, for the reason that he 
might be able to persuade her to turn 
around and buy an annuity contract for 
herself in the same company. even 
though the annuity income to her was 
less by nearly $25 per month than it 
would have been under the life income 
optional mode of settlement He ad- 
mitted to me that he thoucht it was 
good business, not only because he 
made a commission on the new con- 
tract but it increased his agenev pro- 
duction And that man is seeking to 
build up an agency for his company, in- 
spiring new men to wonderful oppor- 
tunities for service by entering the life 


insurance business. 


I know a woman life underwriter, 
who for the last 60 days has been tak- 
ing subscription orders for fancy en- 


graved Christmas cards as her approach 


in selling life insurance She has a 
bundle of sample cards in her brief case 
made up very attractively, so she goes 
into a man’s office confident of getting 
a chance to display her samples. When 
she gets through with her Christmas 
eard order she says “Now, that is not 
my real business. I am really in the 
life insurance business.” And she be- 


lieves it. 


No Gentleman Can Kick 
a Woman Out of His Office 


She explained her method to me the 


other day and when | asked “Why?” 
she said, “That way I get in to see a 
man, and when I am in, he can hardly 


kick a woman out No ‘man 
would do that.” I felt like telling her 
no lady would do that either 

This woman has been in 
surance business for seven or 
vears, and has probably never written 
over $200,000 of business in all that 
time, aithough she did get an applica- 
tion for $20,000 this month that right- 
fully belonged to another agent because 
he did all the work on it. She came 
along about the time the prospect was 
ready to sign, and, on account of some 
social connections, he felt under obliga- 
tion to her. She did not explain the 
policy provisions because she doesn't 
know what they are. And why bother 
with these mere details when the main 
objec ct is getting the money? In justice 
to her let me say that she does know 
something about Christmas cards. 

I know an agent in San Diego who 
has a part time contract with a life in- 
surance company. He also has connec- 





the life in- 
eight 


tions with a security house. 
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The other day in my office he ad- 
mitted that a life insurance policy was 
all right from the standpoint of protec- 
tion but that it was no good as an in- 


vestment. He stated to me that he had 
borrowed all he could borrow on his 
present life insurance policies, in order 
to buy stock in one of our New York 
banks which was quoted at what he 
thought was a favorable price on the 
open market. He urged me to do like- 
wise and endeavored to show me what 
a tremendous return I could expect on 
such an investment. 
Waste Among Supposed 

Missionaries of Thrift 

And that man thinks he is doing his 


part to uphold and defend the institu- 
tion of legal reserve life insurance 
Waste and inefficiency is rampant even 


among the supposedly true missionaries 
of thrift, many of whom have not put 
their own house in order 

There are men in the life insurance 
business today who are. giving no 
thought to the needs of their individual 
prospects They are advocating the 
same policy for each and every one 
thev meet, regardless of their financial 
condition or the individual circum- 
stances in which they find their pros- 
pects. Their only thought is that that 
particular policy is eitsier to sell or that 
they make a higher commission on it 


than on some other plan 
If this institution which we represent 
is to go ahead and render the service to 
the public which the public has a right 
to expect from it, it is necessary that we 
eject from this business thet particular 
type of life insurance s nan 
\We have too many 
rict) managers, 
agency organizers, or whatever 
name thev may |! who do 
even know enough about the business to 
properly represent their own companies 
let alone the institution of life insurance 
In my home city we have probably 
40 different legal reserve life insurance 
companies represented by as many 
agents. There are less than a dozen 
out of these 40 com panies that main- 
tain any kind of an office, to which 
policvholders may go and receive 
ordinary service in connection 
their policy contracts. There 
least a dozen of the 40 having 
general agents that are so 
the matter of finances that 
not only unable to develop an 
mut several of them cannot even 
a listing in the telephone directory. 
still new ones are being added 
vear, faster than the old ones go 
The service to our policyholders and 
to the insuring public in general in my 
home city would be improved 1000 per- 
if we could concentrate 


ail th companies 


sales! 

~ a 
so-called t 
supervisors, 
other 


agents, dist 


ve called, not 





anv 
with 
are at 
so-called 
limited in 
thev are 
agency 
afford 
And 
every 





cent the agency 
the 


And 


torces ot ose 


onfines of eight or 10 agencies 





‘ 
I sav the public would be better served: 
there would be an office to which they 
ght co for information in connection 
with their insurance policies, an office 
to which they might go to pay pre- 
mi ums, and not forgetting, where they 
might make policy loans. And in addi- 
n. all of the agents in the 11 
li make more money for them- 
selves because of the better facilities 
al Oo pportunit: es ofte red tor agency 





ipervision and training 

Whether we life underwriters 
thought or not, a large nun 

our imsurance buying public have 








be 


the 


come 


to discriminate in the buying of their 
life insurance. Everyone is not taking 
tor granted all the information they re- 
ceive from the “hit-or-miss,.” “fiy-by- 
night” insurance salesman. It will not 
be sufficient for a man to say “I repre- 


sent the institution of life insurance” or 
a certain legal reserve company. It has 
been said that every public service cor- 
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LIFE INSU R ANCE 


poration such as ours must : heal its 
existence. I will say to you that an 
agency must likewise justify its exist- 


ence. And I will further say that every 
agent must also justify his existence. 

The darkest hour in any man’s life is 
when he sits down to plan how to get 
money without earning it. 

Our policyholders are entitled to 
thoroughly competent service, as well 
as to the benefit of the doubt under any 
contract issued by any company able 
to meet its obligations now or in the 
future whose home office officials or 
field representatives honestly seek to 
give a square deal. The public is fast 


learning that when it expects to get 
more than it pays for, it generally gets 
less. In every community there are 
many who have built solid reputations 
for honest dealing and the insurance 
buying public is making a beaten path 


to their door. 


There are two worlds in which we 
can live The one we can measure by 
line and rule; the other we feel with 
our hearts and our imagination. 

Most of us here have been in this 
business long enough to know that 
some of our best policies are not loaded 
down with fancy embossed riders, em- 


gold seals of one 
crocheted restric- 
matter. 


broidered coupons or 
kind or another, or 
tions, either, for that 


For Best Insurance Must 
Pay a Standard Price 


Among other things in which we 
y 








must educate the public, is the fact that 
for the best insurance they must pay a 
standard price. We have been selling 
too much insurance in the past few 
years giving the public the idea that 
we were selling life insurance at bar- 
gain prices. You and I know that there 
are no barg: prices in life insurance 
We know t to the legal reserve life 
insurance company all policies are fig- 


sound basis 
man’s nor- 
much an- 


surance, 


actuarially 


period ota 


ured out on an 
and that. over a 
t fetime, it costs so 
num to own, $1,000 of life in 
regardless of the plan 


per 


rrue, thet rates 
noditied t paying 
ability of the never 


intended by 
panies to 
tition N r 
actuaries to | 
sured the term 





policies 
the intention ot 
cealed from the in- 


the contracts. 


conipe- 










I derwriter does not 
base h n of company on the 
highest commissi ions paid or his chances 
of early promotion Rather he selects 


hich is fitted to 
those with 
his 


the c mpanyv Ww best 
render the service needed bv 
whom he And he 


simply tho 


selects as 

whom 

has a better chance of selling, but those 
whe he is best fitted to serve. 

W! 1en we learn to respect the life in- 


deals. 
prospects not nose he 


. 

















s nan for what he is, when we 
insist on honesty, character and in- 
te erity in the men who engage in our 
business, whether they be home office 
offic insurance commissioners or 
n tl held, we can expect less 
cI o institution. 

ir service can only be in propor 
tion to h C us, 
and its her- 




















ence to rigid rules of honesty 

Let us not grow weary in well doing. 
Let us her falter nor fall by the 
wavside If we are faithful in these 
things we shall reap in due time. The 
greatest gifts are offered to us to- 
day are its of opportunity, appor- 
tunity for real service and real accom- 
plishment We must make the world 
realize and understand that there is in 





institution of ours a safe depository 
‘ : ~ 
and that trugality 


shall 


this 


for th on 





our people not be in 


the part of 
Vain. 


J. K. Voshell of 


Baltimore, former 








national president and now cha 
the committee on cooperation wit! 
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L. P. GOOD 


L. P. Good, manager of the ordinay 
agency of the Prudential at San Die, 
Cal, had a varied experience as a schy 
superintendent, regular army officer 
in the practice of law before ent 
He has been in insy 


life insurance. 













ance work since 1923. He was one 
the first 21 men awarded the C. L. | 


designation. 


Chace Holds Session With 


22 Prudential Managen 





\ group of 22 Prudential 











( the mcacdie west and 
gathered for an all day sessi 
wit \ssistant Secretary ( 

nd Assistant Agency Super 
Miller R. E. Wilkins 

it ce i ding contere 
Mr. ¢ e has conducted with 
tial managers in the last few 
oth ‘rs having been at New York, 
Taio, yy iladely and \t! ant 

Discussion n centered on plans by 


tn > be made of the 














weeks, 





Nalning| 








ot the vear, the anticipation bt 
in this will be a period of consider: 
able general activity. After Mr. Chac 
concluded his presentation, the meeting 
was turned open for round table di 
=. 
eae Guardien Meeting 
mal Guardian Life of Ma¢ 
bias is.. held its agency at 
the Hotel Stevens W ednesd lay 
he meeting was in charge ot 
George A. Boissard After 


ing there 
being taken 


w orld’s 


no at 





be served 
to Madison 





was 





Just around the corner tron 
executive com 
Me nday a, by 





meetir 








was a hot 

velopment neople were holdi 
There was much spoofing as t 
bot! night not learn 
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Manager w. Lanter Brooks 
lotte, N. ¢ leading 
— fo r th 1e Je@erace Standa 


producer 





Bred 


favors —e the train was 

nati, a larg birthday cake ws 
board and given to him ju 
luncheon 


was a luncheon. In 


to 





fair whe 
President Boissard ! 
associated 





box——the National Gas ® D 
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large amount of repair work they have 
heen forced to do on the fine old struc- 
ture they reared before the crash. 

While the old dog was trying t o learn 
the new tricks, the old performances 
that he had been so agile with had 
cramped his style. 

He not only had to see twice as many 
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prospects as before but spend at least 
twice as much time on old policy- 
holders. He not only had to row the 
boat with a quicker stroke, but he had 
to bail it out at the same time. 

Must Work Longer Hours 

and More Efficiently 

Let us assume for example that he 


ysed to spend 10 percent of his time on 
old policyholders (that’s high I think) 
and 90 percent on new business, and 
that today he spends 20 percent of his 
time on policyholders. That leaves 80 
percent for new business which is worth 
nly 40 percent, as he has to see twice 
as many people. He used to have 90 
percent, now he has 40 percent. There- 
jore, his present time, and consequently 
is present business, is 40/90 or 44 per- 
cent of what it was. We can’t expect 
1 to go out and work 16 hours a day, 
wt we do know that he was never 100 
ercent efficient in his old work pro- 
gram and that a great deal can be done 
to improve that. I think they call it 
time control. (You can buy several 
diferent systems for this.) And we 
used to say that agents actually worked 
-25 percent of the time, or that their 
eficiency in working was only 25 per- 
cent. If that was the case we have 
lenty of room to salvage the 8-hour 
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[here are older men, however, who 
ve know are efficient, are doing a good 
job, whose business still has fallen off 
considerably and which we, as man- 
agers, take for granted. Here is a case 
that may turn the light on more of 
them, or to place the responsibility 
where it belongs, may turn the light 
on ourselves. 

A most capable agent of another of- 
fice, whose annual business has con- 
sistently exceeded $2,000,000 has been 
doing no more than $1,250,000 the last 
two years and is going at that rate 
now. He is a distinguished individual, 
independent, conscientious, a hard 
worker, and has always preferred to be 
leit to his own devices. Recently he 
confessed to me a feeling of depression 
and inferiority. Knowing him to be the 
sort of hea oo who usually pulls him- 
self up by his own bootstraps, I asked 
him what he was going to do about it. 





ates Hard Time 
Making Adjustments 


“Well,” he said, “to tell you the 
mest truth, I want help. I never felt 
fore in the need for constructive criti- 
sm than I do now. I need some one 








to p me on every case, check up 
ith me on every interview. I have 
een in this business 15 years (he is 


40 years old) and have gotten used to 
liciting certain classes of business, 
» businesses have all changed, at- 
ides are different, the scale of living 
as changed and I ani having a devil 
fa time adjusting myself to meet these 
s. I must alter my methods. 
is much more difficult for me to 
than a cub in the business. I am 
always amenable to change, but the 
get the more difficult it be- 
mes. My average sized case has been 
That average is bound to be 
u lower today and it is hard for 
me to go out selling 5’s and 10’s when 
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have been after the hundreds. The 
Stacles are all new.” 
Do you mean to say,” I asked “that 


want your general agent to help 
get behind you and push you’ Or 
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Mental ‘Attitude Vital But 
Elusive, Declares Patterson 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


do you mean to say that your manager 
is passing you up? 

“Exactly” he replied. “I want him to 
do just that, and he is passing me up. 
He takes it for granted that I, his big 
producer, am much more capable than 
he is of taking care of my affairs.” 

‘That is a compliment to you. 

“Yes it is, in one way, and I know 
he means it that way, but after all, he’s 
my manager.” 

“But he wasn’t so important to you 
when you were doing over two million, 
was he?” 


Fault of Agent for Not 
Asking for Help 


“No, I guess not. It is probably six 
of one and a half a dozen of the other. 
It’s just as much my fault perhaps for 
not asking his help as it is his for not 
offering it. But really it’s up to him. 
That’s his job. That's what he’s paid 


for. He’s a good fellow, however, and 
I’m gomg to go to him. I'll see him 
today.” 


No doubt my 
many a 
Perhaps 


And that’s probably it. 
friend told a story common to 
condition among agents today. 


after all, the bigger the man, the bet- 
ter the manager must be. When we 
see outstanding fighters of the ring, 
great tennis players, baseball players, 
etc., the more outstanding those lead- 
ers have become, the more they needed 
expert and constant coaching, manag- 
ing supervision and encouragement, 


when they entered the right to fight for 
the championship, in the tennis court, 
or the baseball field. | don't know oli- 
hand who in this world doesn’t need 
supervision, assistance, and encourage- 
ment. And I doubt whether the life 
insurance man can do_ without it, 
whether he be producer or manager. 
As managers, you are certainly ac- 
quainted with the various devices to 
stimulate business. I feel that it would 
be a waste of time to discuss the gad- 
gets that we use in contests, drives, 
charts, time controls, reports, etc., 
that any manager has available at all 
times. These paraphernalia, so far as 
our subject is concerned, can be classed 
for the time being with office supplies 
for managers. I also propose to pass 
over the mass persuasion method such 
as the manager conducting inspirational 
meetings, etc., which, while they are 
fine, dandy, and necessary, are all part 


of what a manager is supposed to do. 
Ask me any question under heaven in 
this line and I will refer you to page 
so and so of such and such. There are 
a million recipes for success, a miilion 
ways of what to do and how, but with 
all that, we still have our problem. And 


after all, the manager is responsible. 


Ability to Serve Those 
Who are Commanded 


Management is the ability to serve 
ihose whom we appear to command. 
Management is a sort of necessary evil; 
a kind of crutch for weaknesses. Man- 
agement is the art of compromises 
combinations, applications, and excep- 
tions, according to the times and con- 
ditions. But managers must remember 
as Goethe said, “All men would be 
masters of others, and no man is master 
of himself.” 

I believe that as the method 
instruction for new men is effective, so 
is the case method of help for old men. 
All men want to succeed their own 
way. They may loaf but it is not be- 
cause they want to loaf. They really 
want to work and do well, they just 
lack the ways and means for so doing. 
They do not fully appreciate, as Frank- 
lin said, that “we are more heavily 
taxed by our idleness, pride and folly, 
than we are taxed by the government.” 
Every man has something to do which 
he neglects, every man has faults to 


case 








conquer which he tie to combat, 
even managers and general agents. Yet 
few men are really seduced by ease. 
Dr. Johnson said, “You cannot give 
me an instance of any man who is per- 


mitted to lay out his own time contriv- 
ing to have tedious hours.” He fur- 
ther stated that “The gloomy and the 


resentful are always found among those 


who have nothing to do or who do 
nothing.” 
Stir man’s innermost self with the 


spark his mother conveyed to him and 
you will kindle a flame that will burn 
up the things that stand in his way 
What that is you must find. 


Must Know When to 
Persuade, Drive, Threaten 


We are 
faults of 


acquainted with the common 
enunciation, personality, 
poise, fear, worry, health, and planning 
We have heard a lot about mental at- 
titude. That is most important of all 
But what is it How can we deal with 
a state of mind, or the other name for 
it, enthusiasm? That is very important 
s3ut how can we inject it into the 
of those with ennui? 
We must know w 
when to drive, and 


voice, 


yverns 


persuade, 
threaten, 


hen to 
when to 


when to encourage, when to enthuse, 
according to the disposition of the man 
we deal with, according to that mys 
terious state of mind he has at the par 
ticular time. We must make what 
seems drive and drudgery to him a 
duty, a responsibility, a pleasure, if pos 
sible. 

The greatest element for success in 
everything is enthusiasm \ very suc 
cessful friend of mine says that he 
picks out the policy that most appeals 


and en- 
him at it 


with it, 
seem 


love 
I've 


falls in 
born. 


to him, 
thusiasm is 


He radiates enthusiasm. The prospect 
hasn’t a chance against him His en 
thusiasm often triumphs over reason 


His associates get enthused about what 
he is doing and their business picks up, 


and when I hear him I get the tever 
too. 
Must Arouse Fighting 

Spirit in the Agent 

Che purpose of supervision is not to 
entertain men or to arouse in them an 
intense admiration for the ability of the 
supervisor, nor to ramble round with 


them and their problems in a good-na- 


tured smiling way, but rather to be 
definite, exact, forceful, perhaps even 
unpopular, and to arouse the agent to 
the point where he rushes out like the 
ancient Athenian, crying “I am going 
to fight.” In other words we need more 
let's fight and less “What a fine man 
our general agent or manager ay 

There is one thing at least that is 
tangible in this mental thing we are 
dealing with. That is knowledge of the 
business. Our older men _ certainly 
know the business. They know the 
great step ahead that life insurance has 
taken in the public’s opinion. They do 
not fear to meet prospects. They do 
not have to come into prospects’ offices 
sideways or backwards. They do not 
have to call themselves engineers, audi 
tors, analysts, counselors, any more. 
Life insurance is O. K. with the public 
Some of the difficulty is the scarcity 
of the large policies. The new 5's and 
10’s are not like the old 25's, 50’s and 
100’s. They are much healthier, and 
while he knows it, to him they're calis 
thenics that take a mighty effort and 
bore him with their discipline 

In speaking of the average case, 


where our problem is to restore a 
healthy mental attitude, it has been my 
observation that mere conversation on 


the subject is a temporary expedient. 
sy conversation I mean the conference 
we have with the fellow in the slump 
in which we re-sell the business to him, 
re-inspire him with his own potentiali- 
ties, enthuse him with a new plan, a 
new policy, bet with him, offer him in- 
ducements, or even threaten him with 
expulsion within a certain time 

We all know that the best cure for 
a headache is not in the head neces- 
sarily but in the region that is causing 
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the headache. It has been my obser- 
vation that the cause of slumps is usu- 
ally environment If the environment 
is good, business is satisfactory. If the 
environment is poor, so is the business, 
This is certainly a reasonable assump- 
tion And by environment I do not 
mean the office. I am taking for 
granted that office environment is satis- 
factory That is the manager's 
By environment I mean the atmosphere 
and personnel in which the agent is sup- 
posed to spend the majority of his time, 
in the field, among his prospects 

I know an agent whose business prior 
to the crash was all in Wall street. You 
can imagine the state of mind and the 
amount of business he did subsequently 
It was not until last year when the 
depression seemed interminable that he 
emerged from the doldrums and decided 


job 


to stop waiting for prosperity to come 
to him from around that corner He 
picked himself up and started out in 
new fields. Today he is cured and with 
sufhcient confidence to take himself off 
to Europe on a fine vacation 

I can cite other cases You have 
them right at home. I believe the great 
est stimulant healthy mental attitude 
is a healthy environment and _ that 


as effective 
victim of 


changing the prospect list is 
as a change of climate to a 
tuberculosis 

This is not the easiest operation in 
world to perform on our patients of 
but after all we're supposed to 
they appoint us man 


the 
course, 
»¢ qualified when 


Budget Control in 
Agency Important 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4%) 


An agency budget system should al 


ways be preceded by a cost analysis 
such as can be so ably provided by the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau. 

Let me urge you to seek the advice 


of experts in effecting your original ex 
investment of even a 


pense set-up. An 
few hundred dollars in this work may 
return you ten-fold later on. 


Remarks Directed to 
Small General Agent 


My remarks are not directed to the 
large general agencies which  un- 
doubtedly already have organized ac- 
counting systems and in many cases 
statistical departments, but rather, to 
the smaller general agent whose office 


accounting system has been to “fish the 
balance out of the till,” but who lately, 
like poor Mother Hubbard, “has found 
the cupboard bare.” L 

The reason why the vast majority of 
general agents have never set their 
financial house in order is simply that 
it is such a difficult undertaking to com- 
pute the one important factor which | 
will refer to as the present discounted 
value of your agency contract expressed 


in terms of $1,000 of new business. 
Unlike the butcher and the baker, 
you may know how much it costs you 


to do business, but you perhaps do not 
know how much profit you are going 
to make on that business. The mathe- 
matical intricacies of such a computa 
tion have perhaps frightened you from 
the undertaking, and the result has 
been that so long as there is a dollar 
in the till, it has been referred to as 
profit without much of an effort having 
been made to increase that dollar to a 
dollar and a half. 


Should Know Minimum 
Premium Collection 


In our agency we know how much 
it costs us for each premium collection 
on old business. We know how much 


each $1,000 of new 


it costs us to acquire 
the present value 


business; we know 
per $1,000 of our agency overwriting 
commission contract, and the difference 
between these last two items represents 
to us the item of profit or loss. 
Another important item that should 
he known is the minimum premium 
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collection on which you can break even. 
In a large metropolitan agency for in- 
stance this is pretty high. With us it 
represents $21.17, and that means that, 
assuming a quarterly premium payment 
at the age of 35, we should have at 
least $3,500 of endowment at age 85 or 
else that application will serve to in- 
crease our collection costs; or, based 
on our average collection per policy, an 
application for less than $2,150 costs us 
money. 


Trick Sales Devices Lead 
Attention to Small Policies 


This leads me to caution you against 
adopting trick sales devices which may 
serve to concentrate 
your agents on small policies. 

We know also the amount of produc- 
tion which we must secure for each 
desk in our agency offices in terms of 
thousands of ordinary business in order 
to break even. 

Having all this information, there is 
now no guess work about our mer- 
chandising plans or results. It is pos- 
sible to determine at the beginning of 
the year exactly what you have to do 
if you are to break even, and it is just 
as easy at the end of the year to deter- 
mine whether you actually earned a 
profit on that year’s business or have 
actually suffered a net loss. 

If your agency is not planned and 
budgeted in this way, it is quite possible 
that you are actually spending your 
own personal renewal commissions in 
order to maintain your general agency 
expense. In other words, you may 
have shown a capital loss during the 
year. 


New Business Income, 
Conservation and Costs 


The factor of profit will, of course, 
be affected by the care with which you 
manage the items of new business in» 
conservation, and costs of opera- 


come, 
tion. Each of these items should be 
budgeted else a gain in one may be 


offset by a loss in one or both of the 
other items. 

It is not difficult to budget the item 
of new business by assuming an agency 
production quota, 

It is more difficult to budget conser- 
vation because in times like the pres- 
ent it is influenced by factors over 
which we have little control. Certainly 
it is true, however, that much improve- 
ment in your conservation department 





Getting Public to Save 
More of Income Big Job 
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here and both yesterday and now were 
men and women who could retain a posi- 
tive mental attitude. 

This “within” to which Aristotle has so 
aptly referred, may be defined as one’s 
consciousness. It is strengthened or de- 
stroyed in proportion to the positive 
thinking of every individual. The effi- 
ciency of every man and woman is in- 
creased through desire for achievement; 
through a determination to successfully 
bring one’s plans to completion; through 
an unfaltering courage; through a sense 
of peace; through the expression of joy; 
through sincerity unquestioned; and 
through the very fact that because of 
the strengthening factor, a success atti- 
ture is reflected ai all times. These 
items and these items alone build for 
strength “within,” and the fear, the 
selfishness, the jealousies, the hatreds, 
the criticisms, and the attitudes of indif- 
ference reflected on the part of any indi- 
vidual only destroy the temple, and de- 
stroy that power which every salesman 
or saleswoman desires most keenly. 
Words do not make sales; presentations 
do not makes sales; knowledge of life 
underwriting won't put the prospect's 
name on the dotted line; but it is the 
spirit behind those spoken words that 
brings into motivation the prospect in- 
volved. 


the attention of 








». Record Crowd at 
General Session 
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conference now has an official place on 
the national convention schedule and he 
introduced J. Marshall Holcombe, Jr., 
manager Sales Research Bureau, who 
told the steps that had been taken to 
perfect the conference on a permanent 
basis. He related the action taken by a 
committee in Chicago on April 27. <A 
motion was carried at that time to rec- 
ommend to the National Association of 
Life Underwriters the designation of a 
managers’ section. The recommended 
machinery of this section was a com- 
mittee of 18, six to be nominated each 
vear by the committee itself. The func- 
tions of the committee would be to pre- 
pare the program for the managers’ ses- 
A committee was thereupon des- 


sion. 

ignated with Mr. Myrick chairman; 
H. J. Johnson, Penn Mutual, Pittsburgh, 
vice-chairman; Mr. Holcombe, secre- 
tary, and M. L. Hoffman of the head- 


quarters staff, assistant secretary. 
Mr. Holcombe reported to the meet- 





can be made if you have a definite goal 
at which you are shooting. 

Consider this item very carefully, ex- 
amine into your conservation efforts, 
throw away those old reinstatement let- 
ters which you drew up in 1925, and 
draft new letters to meet the conditions 
which prevail today, get your office 
force on their toes in this matter of 
conservation which is such a vital fac- 
tor in the whole picture. We have fre- 
quently found it effective to have appli- 
cants for surrender referred direct to 
the general agent whenever possible. 

A reduction in the volume of new 
business and increase in the amount of 
terminated old business makes much 
more important than ever the necessity 
of a properly budgeted operating ex- 
pense. 


Spirit Behind Spoken 
Words Is What Is Needed 


Now, bringing your agency expense 
within the budget allowance is not so 
simple a matter. It may require both 
plenty of determination and some time. 
For example, it is possible that you may 
decide it to be the wisest move to avoid 
revolutionary organization changes in 
favor of a more gradual evolution, but 
such a decision should be the result of 
good judgment rather than lack of de- 
termination, and in any event still re- 
quires a modified budget providing for 
periodical changes which will assist and 
even require the attainment of the ulti- 
mate goal. 

Now that the budget has been deter- 
mined, probably the most _ simple 
method of carrying out the plan, or 
shall we say budget control system, 
comprises the following: a complete 
monthly itemized statement of all in- 
come and expense in parallel columns, 
in effect, an itemized balance sheet; a 
month to month running record of all 


agency expenses classified by budget 
headings. Under each main heading 
appears the figures showing 1/12 of 


the annual budget for ready reference 
and easy comparison; a quarterly run- 
ning gain and loss report against bud- 
get, and finally a year to year record 
of actual classified expenses. 

In my opinion, budget control means 
simply first to determine your plan and 
then to see it fearlessly through, at the 
same time making your job as simple 
as possible through the aid of the fore- 
going devices which we have found i 
my own agency to be simple in prep- 
aration and through which we have 
been able to effect economies totalling 
many thousands of dollars, although no 
person now on our staff has as yet 
been required to accept a salary cut and 
several have received increases. Very 
large economies have been brought 
about by applying the budget gauge 
quietly where the greatest gains could 
be made with the minimum of reaction 
on new _ business, conservation, or 
agency services. 








ing that the executive committee of the 
National association on Monday had 
adopted a resolution to carry out these 
recommendations. 

The members of the committee are: 
Julian S. Myrick, chairman, manager 
Mutual Life of N. Y., New York City; 
Caleb Baldwin, general a? Connecti- 
cut Mutual, Seattle; W. L. Boyce, man- 
ager Equitable of N. Y., Syracuse, 
N. Y.; W. L. Brooks, manager Jefferson 
Standard, Charlotte, N. C.; O. T. Crop- 
per, general agent, Aetna Life, Topeka, 
Kan.; O. Sam Cummings, general agent 
Kansas City Life, Dallas; J. S. Drewry, 
general agent Mutual Benefit, Cincin- 
nati; Chester O. Fischer, general agent 
Massachusetts Mutual, St. Louis; E. B. 
Hamlin, general agent National of Ver- 
mont, Cleveland; A. S. Holman, mana- 
ger Travelers, San Francisco; H. J. John- 
son, general agent Penn Mutual, Pitts- 
burgh; Harry Kay, manager Metropoli- 
tan, Boston; F. L. Klingbeil, manager 
Prudential, Detroit; F. B. Mann, general 
agent Northwestern Mutua!, Omaha; 
A. E. Patterson, general agent Penn 
Mutual, Chicago; S. R. Whitten, Jr., 
general agent Home Life of N. Y., Jack- 
son, Miss.; R. J. Wiese, general agent 
State Mutual, Chicago. 


Hamburger Says Repairs 
and Rehabilitation Needed 


Mr. Hamburger was then introduced. 
He had not prepared a paper and conse- 
quently ventured sallies and asides that 
made his talk colorful. The insurance 
business, he said, needs repairing and 
rehabilitating. No institution can stand 
as it has in the past and anticipate bet- 
ter things in the future. Radical changes 
must be introduced. The next few 
years will be a period of reconstruction. 
What the managers do then will affect 
their own future and will leave a mark 
on the future of the insurance business. 

The figure of $110,000,000,000 in force 
seems almost mythical, he said. But in 
a few years that figure will have to be 
converted into money and paid to bene- 
ficiaries. Then it ceases to be a myth 
and becomes a reality. 

The proper investment of the sum of 
$20,000,000 of life insurance assets is 
not the responsibility of the general 
agents and managers. They have other 
problems. 


Public Less Affected 
Than Life Insurance Men 


In 1932, Mr. Hamburger said, 
surance people were complacent. The 
business had been going ahead while 
other industries crashed. Life insurance 
people felt that nothing could jar them. 
In March of this year, however, the 
business found itself in a nose-dive. In- 
surance men ran for shelter. They were 
panic-stricken. Outside influence came 
into the picture. The psychological ma- 
chinery was jarred loose. Life insur- 
ance thought their business had come 
to an end and that men would no longer 


life in- 


buy insurance because they couldn't 
get their cash values. Life insurance 
people thought because panic-stricken 


men weren't permitted to wreck the in- 
stitution that they wouldn’t buy life in- 
surance in the future. But the public 
did not feel that way. 

New peaks are ahead for life insur- 
ance if well organized science is added 
to group strength. This is the general 
agent’s iob. There has not been enouch 
emphasis on the business qualification 
and leadership of general agents. Most 
of them were brought into the business 
merely because they were good sales- 
men. The essentials of management 
were ignored. What is needed is well 
organized merchandising methods. He 
said the general agent must create such 
methods. He must know where the 
profits lie and where the losses. 


General Agents Must 
Learn Art of Pruning 


He asserted 80 percent of the general 
agent’s time is spent on 25 percent of 
the sales force, and that is the expensive 
end of the sales force. General agents 
must learn the art of pruning. Hit or 
miss methods must be abandoned. If 
contests are conducted there must be 
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assurance that they will produce prog, 
The day is past when large agents 
ances will exist at the end of the , 
He brought down the house with « 
statement: “If I could have 
bined agents’ balances of this 
but got no farther, being dri 
laughter. 

The general agents must approac 
conservation problem. How the 
paired insurance now on the books 
be salvaged will affect the entire {yy 
of the business, he said. Unless « 
business is handled intelligent), 
truistically there is danger that the py 
lic may inquire as to what the 
does to earn his handsome commissim. 
The American public does not res 
big incomes when they are earned, ; 
witness the indifference of the pub! 
the stories about salaries of insur: 
company executives. 


th 
the 
gTOup~ 


wed 


Cancelling and Rewriting 
Impaired Policies Condoned 


Most of the companies, he said, }; 
virtually condoned cancelling and 
writing of impaired policies. In d 
this they are permitting a blow t 
struck at the sustaining values of life ; 
surance equities. He advocated 
the same salesmanship in conservat 
as in selling. 

In 1929, he said, luxury life insura 
was being sold for surplus dollar 
day necessary life insurance is bein 
sold for sacrifice dollars. Th " 
agent must force his agents to work» 
long and as hard as persons in othe 
businesses do and if that result is 
tained the public won't resent the 
surance man’s earnings 

The general agent must face the tas 
of causing new men to make a livin 
while they are building to success. Th 
general agent is not in a position 
finance men any more. He must mak 
the public pay for the new man’s edu 
tion. 

He concluded with the statement t 
there are three big problems for the ge 
eral agent, development of his busines 
ability, creation of modern merchanés 
ing methods and revamping the agen 
force. 

Mr. Myrick thereupon introduced | 
S. S. Huebner, as the man who ! 
“done as much for life insurance educe 
tion as any man today.” This was 
courtesy introduction and Dr. Huebner 
did not respond. The next speaker wa 
Mr. Linton, whose address is reporte 
in full elsewhere. In speaking of infia 
tion he made the statement that ! 
money inflation would be ruinous to 





insurance. Mr. Myrick seconded the 
statement. The life insurance busines 
can’t exist, he said, with uncontrolk 
inflation. He urged the managers ! 


bring pressure on Washington to cow! 
teract the propaganda of the fanatic 
inflationists. Mr. Holcombe then spox 
briefly explaining the management s¢ 
tion of the American College ot 
Underwriters, recalling that 32 cane 
dates took the management examunatio 
in June and 23 passed. 


Healy Introduced by 
Fellow Citizen Stevenson 


Mr. Healy was introduced by John 
Stevenson, home office general agent ! 
the Penn Mutual and a fellow citizen 
Mr. Healy. 

Mr. Healy told about the new ‘ 
petition between industries for the 
sumer’s dollar. This competition 
stiff that it causes the family to spe! 
more and more for automobiles, re! 
thus reducing the surple 


erators, etc., 
for insurance. The only way to ° 
come that situation is to convince 


public that life insurance is more impo 
tant than ever before. There must > 
change in merchandising technique 
Insurance is purchased bec oust 
insuring of dependents is accepted as s 
right thing to do, it is a social custo 
This circumstance is a result 
of selling effort. This habit assure 








of year: 


respectful hearing for the agent but 
does not cause a person to buy y | 
un 


ance in more than moderate amo = 
said that families must be educ oat 
to the normal hazards of existence 
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yy insurance fits into the picture. Hu- 
an life and prosperity are fragile, but 
‘ple go along from day to day in the 
s.<fyl assurance that they will always 
ve enough. About once a year a per- 
. may be jolted out of his complac- 
‘and his fears aroused by a life in- 
agent. His contacts with the 
vent are infrequent. To supplement 
ese contacts, the insurance company 
hould get across trequent messages so 
< to arouse in the consciousness of the 
sblic a constant feeling as to the value 
: life insurance and the hazards of ex- 
tence to the end that they will not 
send too much of their surplus in other 
hannels. Such messages should bring 
out a conception of the minimum in- 
rance protection. He went on to show, 
means of elaborate charts that the 
»aiority of the buying power is con- 
ntrated in small portions of the coun- 
and in the cities, the implication be- 
» that insurance advertising in high 
rade periodicals will reach the people 
vith the capacity to buy. 
Mr. Myrick who has for years been 
ve leader in attempting to induce the 
ompanies to engage in a campaign of 
nstitutional advertising, endorsed Mr. 
jealy’s observations warmly. He urged 
he general agents to go back and insist 
sat their companies join in such a cam- 


ncy 


wrance 


c 


paign. 

Holgar Johnson made some an- 
souncements and the morning session 
adjourned. 


Anderson-Riehle 
Fight Is Feverish 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2 


their attention on the Thursday after- 


noon session and are giving little 
thought to the next step, if any. 
On the eve of the balloting both 


camps are claiming victory, in true po- 
litical fashion. The Riehle people are 
predicting a 3 to 1 victory, while the 

\nderson camp sees a 3 to 2 win for 
their candidate. 

Both sides are maintaining headquar- 
ters with pleasant surroundings for the 
voter, whose favor is being wooed. 

G, A. Eubank, Prudential, New York, 
s steering the Riehle campaign. He is 
good natured, whimsical but firm, advis- 


ng voters to cast their ballot “fairly, 
ntelligently and for Riehle.” 
Ray Hodges, Ohio National, Cincin- 


nati, is chairman of the Anderson com- 
ittee and is operating systematically. 
rhe fight is hard but personalities are 
ot being projected. 

One of the campaign arguments that 
* being used against Mr. Riehle is that 
there is too much Equitable Life of 
\ew York in the affairs of the associa- 
tion. W. M. Duff, head of the Edward 
\. Woods Company agency of Pitts- 
lurgh, which represents the Equitable, 
made reference to this whimsically when 
¢ appeared at one of the group man- 
‘gers sessions Tuesday afternoon. “I 


_—_______— ———————— 
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hear the statement,” said Mr. Duff, “that 
Edward A. Woods formerly ran the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
and now the crown prince is trying to 
do the same thing. This, I may say, is 
not true.” 


Election Compeign Draws 
Big Crowd of Delegates 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 
savings. The rural community, he said, 
is aware of the fact that their life in- 
surance did not fail them when other 
investments went by the board. Many 
of the insureds in rural communities 
have used their life insurance equities 
to supply the necessities of life and 
have had to surrender their protection 
These men and women are ready to re- 
join the ranks of insurance. 

The retirement approach can be used 
on the successful farmer or small town 
business man effectively, he said. The 
life insurance man in the country should 
fit himself to be a rural counselor on 
many subjects and be eager to advise 
with clients on many things foreign to 
the insurance business. He will thus 
retain the continued confidence of his 
farmer friends. 


Good Sounds Warning 
Against Evil Practices 


Lara P. Good, manager for the l’ru- 
dential at San Diego, Cal., in a hard 
hitting speech, excoriated the promoters 
and exploiters in the insurance business. 
He said agents have been warned 
against gossip and in taking this warn- 
ing to heart they have kept mum about 
evil practices which should be exposed. 
There has been too much tolerance of 
these evils, he said. Scoundrels have 
been permitted to operate without at- 
tack on the theory that if confidence in 
one company were undermined, confi- 
dence in the institution of life insur- 
ance would be threatened. 

Mr. Good said that evil practices are 
not confined to certain company opera- 
tors. They are found in the agency 
and general agency ranks, There are 
life insurance salesmen who are giving 
no thought to the needs of their pros- 
pects. They are advocating procedure 
to line their own pockets. There are 
part time men and ignorant men in the 
business. He said that the business 
would be vastly improved if agency op- 
eration could be concentrated in a few 
offices in each city. 

= & Edmonds, vice-president 
Northern Trust Co., Chicago, substi- 
tuting for F. H. Sisson, vice-president 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, who 
died suddenly only a few days ago, spoke 
on “A Code for the Corporate Fiduci- 
ary.” He spoke of the community of 
interests between life insurance and trust 
service and the places where each seems 
to fit best. He said that neither can 
continue to serve the public without 
some assurance of the safety of both 
principal income and that a stable cur- 
rency is therefore a requisite for both. 





Opportunity for Rural Business 
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THEY'RE ALL TALKING 


S: ABOUT THE 
| COMPANY WITH PERSONALITY 


The Company that believes in its 
representatives—The Company 
that is vibrant with friendliness 
and activity that procures results 
The Company that is in tune with 
the times and Going Forward! 
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| UNION -STATES- LIFE - INSURANCE - CO- 


WAYNE E. HIBBARD 
President 


| Home Office Portland, Oregon 











The 
Sun Life Assurance Company 
OF CANADA 
extends greetings to the members of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters 


now in session at Chicago 


From its inception the N. A. L. U. has been a vital 
factor in the progress of life assurance and the service 
it renders to the people of this continent. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CANADA 
Head Office: MONTREAL 
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the boards, isn’t ours a missionary’s 
) to preach with ever-increasing cour- 


ige th lantahils ’ 
_ the adaptability or our product to 


farmers needs and the merchant 

7! whom he trades. Then too many | 
t theca - . oy 

‘hese insureds have used their life 


surance to buy the necessities of life 


nd have had to surrender their protec- 
non These men and women on the 
‘fms are ready to rejoin our ranks for 
a og as their income will permit. 

Have you used the retirement ap- 
roach on rural prospects? If you have 
ot, try it on the successful farmer or 


= town businessman. Each is look- 
a ‘forward to the day when they can 
a wer their farm or business to their 
ene = retire from the hard labors of 
ral life. Ask them if they would like 





a guaranteed income at 60 to make their 
sunset years comfortable no matter what 
happens to interrupt their children’s 
progress on the old farm? It is a laud- 
able ambition for them as it is for the 
big city man and it works. Making a 
recent survey of retirement income en- 
dowment policies written on farmers’ 
lives ranging over the last 15 years, I 
found no loans on such policies and but 
very few elected to buy paid-up endow- 
ment. It is the business that stays that 
pays you, the company and the insured 
and this is an avenue that few of us 
have used. No matter what policy you 
write to serve this purpose, the approach 
and sales talk must be built around this 
new old age security the rural man de- 
sires. He wants stability without worry, 
security with all danger eliminated and 








ROBERT H. BEARD & COMPANY 


Announce 


with pleasure their appointment as General Agents for 


MUTUAL TRUST LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


equipped to offer you exceptional brokerage 
service on every type of life insurance: A Mutual 
Full Level Premium Company issuing, Children’s 
Policies “Just Like Dads”; Women at regular 
rates; low rate-low cost Preferred Risk Insur- 
ance ; exceptionally attractive annuities; a “De- 
pression Special” low premium contract; the new 
Assured Savings Policy offered exclusively by 
this Company; prompt Home Office service on 
standard and substandard. 


We invite your inquiries. 


Robert H. Beard and Co., A-9720—175 W. Jackson, Chicago 
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our sales talk must be pointed especially 
for this purpose. 

The life insurance man who operates 
in rural territory, the open country and 
small town, has a bigger job today than 
ever before. We must constantly con- 
serve that which he has already built 
and at the same time increase his friend’s 
protection wherever advisable and con- 
stantly widen the type of his service in 
his field of endeavor. No thought of im- 
mediate profit must actuate his every 
move or he is doomed to failure. Only 
the life insurance man who fits himself 
as a rural counselor on many subjects 
and is eager to advise with his clients 
on many things foreign to our business, 
will retain the continued confidence of 
his farmer friends. Distrustful as many 
farmers are, the man who unselfishly 
aids the merchant or farmer in a rural 
community, will find a ready response 
when conditions warrant the purchase of 
life protection. He who serves with an 
eye single to rural betterment, builds 
well a masonry of rural friendliness. 


Farmer Well Satisfied With 
Life Insurance Return 


With the sad experience of stock pur- 
chases in various cooperative enterprises 
still fresh in his mind, the farmer is now 
more than satisfied with the return on 
his life insurance property. The life in- 
surance representative who has his con- 
fidence will continue to build his pro- 
gram with security as the uppermost 
thought in his mind. This is a great 
challenge to us underwriters in the rural 
field. It is a call to arms. If we use 
the tools in our kit, fit the policy to 


retire the mortgage, educate the boys in | 


agricultural schools, provide a_shock- 
absorber for the widow when the head 
of the family is removed and provide for 
the farmer’s retirement, then we will be 
fulfilling our destiny. And when the 





next great economic disturbance hits us, 
American agriculture will be buttressed 
not with $30,000,000,000 of life insurance 
with assets of $6,000,000,000 but $60,- 
000,000,000 of protection on our basic 
industry with assets of $12,000,000,000. 
That means twice as good a job as we 
have done in the past 50 years and in 
much shorter time. 

And in building a more secure agri- 
culture by using life insurance as the 
medium, we provide a greater purchas- 
ing power for the basic industry which 
in turn spells greater prosperity for man- 
ufacturing, transportation and _ allied 
lines. Thus men of real fortitude in the 
rural field today are the actual leaders 
in our national recovery. We need men 
in all fields of our business today but 
if we are to double our results in the 
next ten years and do a better job of 
conservation in the rural community as 
well, we must have men of long vision 
—not short sighted men who see only 
today’s work. We must have men who 
resolve each doubt against themselves 
and in favor of their clients. They must 
live what they preach if the rural man 
is to believe their gospel. They must 
be secure in their own insurance pro- 
gram before they can make the farmer 
and small town merchant secure in 
theirs. He who unselfishly serves the 
rural field to make it a better place than 
he found it, carries highest the torch of 
our profession and symbolizes all that is 
best in our fraternity. 

The obscure agent who trusteed a 
small contract to lift the mortgage on a 
rural home and thereby keeps together 
an American family when death takes 
its head, is a ministering angel and he 
has etched his name indelibly upon our 
tablet of unknown soldiers. He has 
glorified the American home, he has pre- 
served the most important unit in our 
social structure—the home. 





Need Imagination, Vision, Sales Talk 
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later you've got to tell a man something, 
he has to be sold after all and if you will 
do a part of the selling beforehand, it 
will make it a lot easier when vou de- 
liver the policy. You have to tell a man 
something that refers to his plans—you'’ve 
got to tell him something in the begin- 
ning that will hit him right square be- 
tween the eyes. 


Confine Talk to Things 
of Interest to Prospect 


Use simple illustrations, everyday 
language, be natural, clear, concise and 
straight to the point. Rambling talk, 
turning door knobs and lady luck will 
not put you over. Why not make a 
short talk, all of which is interesting and 





| seats 


thoroughly analyzed and then the agent 
can sell himself on what the prospect 
should have. Then he can go and pre- 
sent his proposition in a_ clear-cut, 
straight-from-the-shoulder way, instead 
of by the usual haphazard method. 

You have to work and fight. Speaking 
of work, nobody cares anything about 
whether you work or not—you've got to 
do your own bossing. But all the world 
loves a fighter. You've got to fight to 
win. Nobody ever heard of a person 
paying $26 for a seat to see somebody 
work, but start a fight and you can sell 
for almost any price. Organize 
see the people and use an 


your time, 
i Many think that 


organized sales talk. 


| life insurance simply must be thrust upon 


sensible, rather than make a long ram- } 


bling speech with only an occasional 
good point in it? To the first method 
the buyer does not react but the further 
the c 
comes, thus giving a constant opportun- 
ity for the close. With the last method, 
about the time the buyer gets interested, 
the salesman rambles aimlessly around 
and in the end instead of the arrival of 
the great psychological moment with 
his name on the dotted line, the buyer 
gets disgusted with that part of the talk 
which is of no interest to him and the 
sale is lost. Boil your talk down to 
where every sentence has a real mean- 
ing that will interest the buyer. Make 
reasonable preparation and confine the 
conversation to things that are of inter- 
est to him. 

Speaking of the boiling down process, 
it is well also to boil down your prospect 
list so that you will not be wasting your 
time on people who for various reasons 
are poor prospects for insurance. I find 
a great deal of the best business is sold 
before the agent ever sees the prospect. 
I have sold hundreds of people before 
I ever saw them and knew that I have 
them sold. I have sold quite a number 
of people before I even knew them. By 
this I mean that a man’s needs should 
be studied by the agent, his situation 


People do not like that which 
We must use the right 


the buyer. 
is easy to get. 


‘kind of bait and my plan is to show a 


man a tempting morsel, paint a beautiful 


| picture for him, dangle the bait just out 


-anvass goes, the harder sold he be- | 


of his reach and make it look so good 


|to him that he will just want to go 
after it. 
Must Take the Prospect 

Places, Show Him Things 

Now, then, how are you going to 





drive him so as to make him act now— 
drive him without his knowing that he 
is being driven? My idea of a finished 
salesman is one who can apply pressure 
without the prospect knowing that pres- 
sure is being applied. Cash values and 
loan values will not do it; comparisons 
of rates will not do it: you must show 
him values in a life insurance policy that 
he did not know were there. You have 
to take him places and show him things. 
These eliminate competition and they are 
the qualities that make up the difference 
between the mediocre and the more suc- 
cessful. If you get your message over 
as you should, your prospect will see as 
you see, believe as you believe, and do as 
you tell him. 

Suppose the average agent should go 
to a prospect and tell him that he wanted 
to talk life insurance to him. He says 





“O. K. shoot.” What the hell are you 
going to say? You'd be surprised to 
know how few of them could under such 
a circumstance go ahead and conduct a 
sensible sales talk. The answer to this 
is an organized sales talk. 

I was in the life insurance business for 
years before it dawned on me that I was 
using a more or less set sales talk. If 
you will check yourself up, you will find 
that you are saying in substance the 
same thing to the same type of prospect. 
If youare getting good results then you 
have a good sales talk. If not, then 
there is something wrong. I cannot 
change your technique. I cannot force 
you to dress attractively, but I can tell 
you what to say. I can give you a sales 
talk which if made to three prospects 
a day will make you money in the life 
insurance bisiness. When I first went 
in this business I got an audience with 
a man and described the policy. . That 
is, told him that the cash value would 
be so and so in 10 or 20 years, etc., told 
him he would get so much if he became 
disabled and what would be paid if he 
died and that was all. It is still surpris- 
ing to me how much insurance I sold in 
that way. I now use an elaboration of 
that system. I endeavor to show a pros- 
pect the finer things that life insurance 
will do for him. I use the following 
sales talk, and it will be noted that every 
sentence in this talk is a sales talk in 
itself, and if the prospect becomes in- 
terested in the very first thing you tell 
him or the fiftieth thing you tell him or 
any other part of this talk, then and 
there is the time to close the case. When- 
ever he becomes interested in a certain 
part of this prepared sales talk, then it 
must be remembered that you are there 
to close the business and get his name 
on the dotted line and not to continue 
your sales talk. 


All Men Are Afraid 
of Three Things 


My talk: 

“All men who are inadequately in- 
sured are afraid of three things: Pre- 
mature death, premature disability, de- 


pendent old age. 

“If you buy a policy from me you will 
have none of these to fear. If you buy 
a policy from me, one of three things will 
happen: You will quit, you will die or 
you will live. If you pay one premium 
and quit then you lose all your money 
except that you have been protected for 
a year and that is certainly worth some- 
thing. If you pay two premiums the 
same thing happens. If you pay three 
or more premiums and quit, then we 
have to give you part of your money 
back or give you some more insurance 
or give you an income for life and still 
pay a reasonable amount of money at 
vour death.” Then I illustrate briefly the 
paid up insurance, extending insurance 
at the end of three, five, 10, 15 and 20 
years or longer, laying stress upon the 
income for lite, together wit! the amount 
of cash that will be payable at death 
when this income ceases. I also explain 
these figures briefly—if the prospect asks 
questions then, of course, I talk more 
about them, but otherwise I proceed with 
the canvass. 


If Live, Big Benefit Is 
Feeling of Assurance 


“If you die, this policy will do the 
things you wanted to do had you lived. 
First it will pay your wife enough money 
each month to provide all of the necessi- 
ties and some of the luxuries of life. And 
remember it will pay her this money 
each month as long as she lives. Then 
she can devote her time not to drudgery 
or slaving in a department store, but the 
rest of her life can be given to your 
children. Someone has said that the 
greatest thing a man can leave his chil- 
dren their mother’s time. Further- 
more, it will pay all of your debts and 
educate your children so that they can 
step out into the fast moving, competi- 
tive world not handicapped as so many 
are but on an equal basis with those who 
are best equipped. 

“If you live, you will receive the great- 
est benefits that come to men who carry 
life insurance. First, you will know that 


is 





should you become disabled, the ,, 
thing you will have to worry about , 
be getting well, or if you live to , 
old man, this policy will take care 
you. Or should it happen that you hy 
been successful in life—that you }, 
made money and had ability to keep i 
if you happen to be one of the five, 
of every hundred who at age 65 « 
retire in comfort, then you will ha 
merely saved a little more money j, 
having had this policy. But remem 
this, that while you live, the grea 
benefit that can come to you is the 4 
solute assurance of knowing each day,» 
matter what happens, each night no tat 
ter if you never wake up, that your hoy 
will not be broken up, that the child 
will be educated, and that your wife » 
have a decent income as long as & 
lives. If there were no other benefits» 
all available under this policy, this oy 
great assurance alone is worth more thy 
all the money that you could ever 
no matter if you lived to be 100 yez 
old. Now, I have offered you a lot iy 
a little money. The company will ; 
exactly as I say provided you are in go 
health. Let’s go to the doctor's ofie 
now.” 


Generations of Estate 
Building Were Swept Away 


The agent simply must get the bra 
vision of what life insurance is real 
doing and tell these things to his pro 
pect. Great estates that have been ma 
generations in the building have be: 
swept away almost overnight becaus 
somebody failed to provide adequate li 
insurance. Thousands of widows and « 
phans in this country are actually in ne 
of food and shelter; there are cripple 
on street corners selling pencils, ekin 
out a bare existence, and there is; 
scrubwoman in this very building wh 
has nothing to look forward to excep 
a bucket of suds and a lean pay & 
because somebody did not carry insw- 
ance. Life insurance is a panacea i 
almost all the ills that beset the huma 
race. You've got to get the spirit of thi 
thing, you’ve got to lose yourself in th 
other fellow’s affairs—cry with him a 
laugh with him too, but don’t forget t 
secure an application for life insurance 
when he is in the right frame of miné 

All people in this world are in pursut 
of one thing and you have that one thing 
to offer—happiness. When a man bu 
a life insurance policy what does he bu 
Happiness, peace of mind, contentment 
independence—independence for himse! 
and independence for dependents, a thing 
that guarantees that the wishes aw 
plans that are nearest and dearest to hs 
heart will be carried out in a manne 
unequalled by any other known agence 
A guarantee that all will be well wht 
time says stop to his earning power. ht 
buys a thing that exalts life and deteats 
death. 


Should Be Easiest Thing 

in World to Sell 

No matter if a man never does & 
other safe, conservative thing as long ® 
he lives—no matter if he spends ever 
other dime he ever makes—let him bu 
just one adequate life insurance _ 
and stick to it. He will know that: 
will be well no matter what happens. Fs 
what greater or more noble use could 
man appropriate $250 a — lf att 
quate life insurance were carried ! 
would be a most beautiful nell 1 in whi 
to live—crime, suffering, hunger & 
grace, family rows, and ignorance wou 
be almost unknown. This world wou! 
be almost a paradise in which to live 

They say it is hard to sell; I say 
is not. Anything that does the thing 
that life insurance does, guarantees tht 
things that it does, should be the easit: 
thing in the world to sell and it is. 
people in other occupations should 
vote the same time to their business th# 





de- 


the average life insurance man does, the? 
90 percent of them would starve to death ' 
All you need is a broad vision, imagit 


e 


tion, know three good sales talks—® 
for general family protection, one for cor 
poration or partnership insurance — 
one for inheritance tax purposes—#™ 
work with a constant determined pre 
sure. 
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hanged standards. New values and 
ew relationship between these values 
vill exist. New or modified objectives 
end new methods of attaining them will 
prevail. ‘This all involves us as an insti- 
ution and you as an agent. 

We have come through a period when 
<ize was glorified and almost deified. 
We were not content to be comfortable 
and independent. We wanted to be rich 

very rich. We dreamed and planned 
a program for ourselves and our capital 
or our savings that would make us that. 

We took little account of the uncer- 
tainty and hazard of that course. 


Wreckage of Boom Time 
Dreams a Sorry Sight 


We were not content with a cottage 

ot ior a bungalow in a good neighborhood 
pany will of we wanted a big house on the boule- 
"U are in gol vard, and, if we had that, we wanted an 
loctor’s offi ectate in the country. We programmed 
ourselves to that objective. 

The small factory, store, or bank did 
Snot satisfy us. We sought mergers. 

We were not content with the public 
school. We wanted our children to go 
to the best private school or college. 

If we could invest our savings, actual, 
or hoped for, or our surplus income, in 
a bonanza—and most of us thought we 
could pick them—twenty million of us 
in 1929—we could attain all of these am- 
bitions. How many of us did? 

The wreckage of those dreams is still 
a sorry sight in every community. The 
relief roster, the defaulted tax roll, the 
foreclosure record of our courts tell the 
story of what happened to these pro- 
grams. That story is indelibly written 
upon the national mind—maybe not on 
the mind of the individual, but on the 
collective mind. “Yes, I think I can 
beat it next time and am disposed to 
try.” We said that in May and June. I 
know you can’t and you ought not to 
try. This latter view is in action and 
will prevail, 


Going Through a Social and 
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re in pursut Economic Revolution 
tat one thing , . 
> eae He who does not see in the events of 


the last six months a social and eco- 
nomic revolution fails to grasp the pic- 
ture. We have seen no marching armies, 
heard no rattle of arms, nor have we 
seen blood, but the change now in prog- 
ress is an abandonment of the old and 

» the adoption of new standards, new so- 
cial and economic policies. The old free- 
dom to do as we please when our activ- 

pity involves the social and economic 
Structure is gone. Of course, we have 

fnot abandoned many basic political, 
social and economic fundamentals that 
have been and are close to the heart of 
those who adhered to our forms and 
plans, but some very basic and, to us, 
very fundamental factors have been dis- 
carded. 

There is no force more powerful than 
that of public opinion and the necessities 
that result from social and economic 
conditions. They force constant evolu- 
tion and change. They are doing it today 
im this country. 

Whether that change is to come 
through the process of self-disciplined 
or controlled liberty, or through compul- 
sion, Is a question now vividly before 
the country, I believe it is my obliga- 
tion and yours to give to our leadership 
thoughtiul co-operation and _ support. 
Whether the program upon which we 
ave embarked is the wisest and best 
that could have been devised may offer 
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mproved by modification is scarcely 
debatable. We should suggest and criti- 
“ze constructively. We ought to give it, 
as the American program, a chance to 
succeed. It is the only one we have 
today. 

Under the program we are and will 
re eee —g by a radically changed 

nation. The opportunity for great in- 
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dividual gain will be curtailed. The gain 
from trade, industry and individual effort 
will be more widely distributed. We will 
be content with less, but we will demand 
that less with greater regularity and 
greater certainty. 


More Will Think in Terms 
of Safety and Certainty 


More people will think in terms of 
safety and certainty. If that is true, life 
insurance and annuities will take on a 
new significance. 

In the past, life insurance has not 

been the major vehicle of estate building 
in the case of most policyholders. It 
was an anchor, if not an incident, in 
their program and their ambition for 
large _and quick wealth. While they 
gave it that minor or incidental place 
they were not the critical buyers and 
owners that they will be if it becomes 
the major vehicle of saving and accumu- 
lation. 
_ It is our job as companies and your 
job as agents to be prepared to meet 
these changed conditions. We owe that 
to our companies and ourselves. We 
owe it to our prospect, our policyholder 
and to society. We must justify, by in- 
telligent, responsible and unselfish serv- 
ice, the confidence we ask the public to 
repose in us. 

We owe a heavy obligation to society 
and we have a great opportunity to serve 
it. No institution except the govern- 
ment today touches in a personal way 
so large a percentage of our people as 
does life insurance. We are destined to 
touch and to serve an increasing number. 


Home and Family Essential 
to Perpetuation of Government 


The home and the family is the basic 
unit of society. Where men own homes, 
rear children and find a way to main- 
tain those homes and to provide com- 
fort, education and opportunity for those 
children there is stability, there is con- 
servation, there is loyalty. These are 
essential to the preservation and per- 
petuation of a government like ours. 

Where men own no stake, where the 
family tie is weak or non-existent, where 
a sense of responsibility for self-support 
and for support of the family is lost 
there is no stability and there is no 
loyalty. 

We offer a service and a vehicle 
through the use of which any man or 
woman with health and an opportunity 
to work, can guarantee in moderation 
at least for himself and his family, a 
means to provide for his family and his 
old age on a self-supporting and self- 
respecting basis. 


Agent’s Visits Are 
Increasingly Welcome 


However true that may be and how- 
ever apparent to you and me, the fact 
remains that the great majority will not, 
of their own initiative, recognize it and 
voluntarily make use of it. Public prints 
and private mail will help, but they will 
not bring those who need that service 
to the counter to ask for it. 

The intelligent, understanding and 
persistent contact and effort of the agent 
is still a necessity. I misread the signs 
if his visit is not increasingly welcome 
and his story increasingly interesting to 
a growing number of people. 

So the responsibility rests upon you 
and your associates throughout the land 
to see that these creat institutions do 
not become shells through the non-use 
of their service. The responsibility and 
opportunity to serve your neighbor, 
your community and your country is 
yours, also. 

Now, in closing, may I suggest a few 
thoughts that are personal to the agent. 

Much has been said and written about 
loyalty to the institution and to the com- 
pany you represent. There is no doubt 
about the importance of these admoni- 





and women of intelligence are devoting 
their lives and their effort to a business 
and continuing a connection with a com- 
pany to which they are not loyal! 

I should like to raise the question of 
loyalty from another angle. Are you 
loyal to yourself and to your family? 
Are you loyal to those who are and who 
ought to be your prospects? Are you 
making this business return to you in 
money and in satisfaction what your 
standing and your ability entitles you 
to? Are you getting from this business 
for your family the present comforts— 
perhaps luxuries—and the assurance of 
future comfort and opportunity that it 
has a right to expect from your ability 
and opportunity? If the answers to 
these questions are not affirmative why 
not take stock and find the reason? Are 
you giving yourself and your family the 
full benefit of the time and ability at 
your disposal? Is that time and ability 
used with the consistency, the intelli- 
gence and on the planned basis that it 
would have to be used in any other field 


to bring you success? 

Are the people of your community 
who need this service getting the bene- 
fit of all that you could give them? Are 
you seeing as many of them as you 


might see? 


Unorganized Salesman 
Not an Effective One 


We, probably more than any other 
group contacting the public, preach the 
gospel of planned living, planned saving, 
planned investing? Do you exemplify 
that doctrine in your own life? Is your 
work planned? Is your time budgeted 
and allocated on a planned basis? Have 
you a sound financial plan for yourself 
and your family that you adhere to? 
One that keeps your mind free from 
that most distressing and disabling thing 
we call financial worry? If you haven't 
such a plan you are not getting out of 
your effort what you could and you are 
not an effective salesman of the idea. 

Have you personally taken the medi- 
cine you are attempting to prescribe for 
the other fellow? Have you made life 
insurance your major vehicle of saving 
and estate building? Have you bought 
life insurance until it hurts? Does what 
you have provide at least the minimum 
necessity of your family and your own 
old age? Is it arranged to guarantee 
the greatest value to those for whom 
you own it? If you cannot truthfully 
answer these questions in the affirmative 
you are handicapped in selling. 


Occupy High Place in Hearts 
of Those Served 


I have known a good many successful 
men in the selling end of life insurance. 
I have no present recollection of a man 
in that class who was not himself well 
insured. I have known many who at- 
tribute their success in selling others to 
the fact that they themselves were 
heavily insured. They did not hide that 
fact, or the reason for it, from their 
prospects. 

The agent has been, is and will be 
“one of the companies’ greatest assets.” 
We might as well face the fact that all 
agents now or in the past have not 
earned that classification. We can be 
grateful for the fact that the “black 
sheep” have not been more numerous. 
The institution of life insurance and the 
companies are debtors of this associa- 
tion for your effort to improve, or drive 
from the business those unworthy of 
serving in this field. 

The highwavs and public places are 
dotted with bronze and marble memo- 
rials to those who gave—who served. 
While no marble column, or bronze tab- 
let may perpetuate a memory of your 
work, the intelligent, honest worker in 
this conspicuous field of service does 
and will occupy a high place in the 
hearts of those he serves. 


Negotiations are now on foot whereby 
the Service Life of Nebraska is to take 
over the Hawkeye Life of Des Moines. 
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John Hancock’s General 
Agents Form Association 


A large gathering of general agents 
of the John Hancock Mutual Life who 
are attending the national convention, 
in their own private session Monday 
made permanent the temporary organi- 
gation of the company’s general agents 
formed in June at Cleveland. The new 
general agents’ association of the John 
Hancock is headed by Ralph W. Hoyer, 
general agent of Columbus, as president. 
Mr. Hoyer has been president pro tem 
since June. 

Robert M. Williams, general agent in 
Little Rock, Ark., was elected vice-presi- 
dent at Chicago and Lloyd J. Lynch, 
Minneapolis general agent, was elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Hoyer is a veteran general agent 
of the company whose father, now dead, 
was general agent in Columbus before 
him. 


Vice-President Nason 
on Hand from Home Office 


The purposes of the new organization 
are for constructive good of the busi- 
ness, educational activities, contact be- 
tween home office and field men, etc. 

Vice-President F. E. Nason was in 
attendance from the home office, bring- 
ing a message from the staff and from 
President W. L. Crocker. Henry 
Schaefer, general agency supervisor, also 
was present. 

Among the subjects discussed was the 
place in the life insurance business occu- 
pied by brokers. Many brokers, it was 
said, sell life insurance only on a part 
time basis and make no eflort to study 
the business or give a thorough insur- 
ance service. The majority of metropoli- 
tan brokers, however, are old time life 
insurance men who are well trained. The 
brokers as a whole have a definite place 
in the business and it was the general 
feeling that a company can procure sat- 
isfactory business from brokers by culti- 
vating the higher type of them. 








Shows Profit rm Year 


The annual report of National Treas- 
urer Robert L. Jones showed a net 
profit for the year above all expenses 
of $1,821. The gross income for the 
year was $111,464, against $118,140 for 
1932, but the total cost of sales was cut 
from $36,162 to $32,513 and the admin- 
istration and general expense from 
$80,216 to $77,129. Cash on hand and 
in banks June 30 was $60,738, and while 
this is about $200 less than a year ago, 
Treasurer Jones considers this “a won- 
derful showing, and I doubt if it is 
equalled by any similar organization.” 


Former Presidents on Hand 


Eight ex-presidents of the National 
association, who are ex-officio members 
of the executive committee, attended its 
meeting Monday, including George E. 
Lackey, Detroit; John Newton Russell, 
Los Angeles; J. W. Clegg, Phila- 
delphia; J. Stanley Edwards, Denver; 
John Dolph, Washington, D. C.; Julian 
S. Myrick, New York; Neil D. Sills, 
Richmond, Va., and A. O. Eliason, St. 
Paul. Paul F. Clark of Boston was 
also in the city but was attending a 
meeting of the general agents of his 
company, the John Hancock Mutual. 





San Francisco Group 


Robert G. Minty, manager Jefferson 
Standard Life; E. Thomas, general 
agent Northwestern Mutual; G. G. Rip- 
ley, manager Guarantee Mutual; H. A. 
Binder, general agent Massachusetts 
Mutual; Miss Dora Olinsky and W. H. 
Glines, Equitable of N. Y., are_repre- 
senting the San Francisco Life Under- 
writers at Chicago. 

Karl L. Brackett, general agent John 
Hancock Mutual Life, national execu- 
tive committeeman of San Francisco, 
was unable to attend because of an in- 
jury to his back suffered early this 
month. 
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maximum of $10,000 to every man that 
passed their way. 

Heretofore, I. have been a veteran in 
training men to sell programs, yet in 
the past two or three years I have seen 
the value of policy selling and the re- 
turn, as we may have thought of it. It 
has been interesting to see how much 
business is actually being sold in $2,000 
and $3,000 policies, which is bringing 
home the bacgn to families. 

Most any general agent has been in 
this frame of mind that he would rather 
see an associate come in and tell him 
he has sold $2,000, collected the money 
and has $36 in commissions to take home 
to his family that night, rather than to 
say he has just made an audit for a man, 
made recommendations that he purchase 
$18,000 to round out his program, and 
that he has promised him the business 
in 1934. 


Industrial Business . 
Built on Policy Sales 


If we analyze the business of our in- 
dustrial companies, we will find that 
they have been largely built by men 
selling policies for them. Last week was 
“All Producers’ Week” in our agency, 
a plan which we use monthly, and one 
of our women _ representatives was 
awarded a fall hat for submitting to our 
Monday morning meeting the most 
unique plan which she expected to fol- 
low during that week. As a result of 
this effort, she secured the following 
business: Monday, $2,000 ordinary life, 
boy 12 years old; Tuesday, $2,000 ordi- 
nary life, teacher; Wednesday, $2,000 
ordinary life, young man to be married 
next month; Thursday, $2,000 ordinary 


life, young woman, protection for 
mother; Friday, $1,000 ordinary life, 
child. She sold policies and not pro- 


grams, but made a good living for the 
week. 


Reasons for Buying 
in Recent Cases Told 


I believe we are selling more ones, 
twos and threes in Detroit than the 
agency has sold for some time. This 
business is not to be despised; it may 
not be as profitable, but it is a living. 

I am working on minimum plans these 
days. Our agency slogan for the rest 
of 1933 is, “Everybody: $8,000 minimum 
paid business monthly.” This is $2,000 
a week. If I can persuade 75 people to 
make a firm resolution that they will 
produce that much business monthly the 
volume will take care of itself. In other 
words, if I can get the minimum, the 
maximum returns will obtain. I am con- 
fident that if 75 of our representatives 
will produce $8,000 of business monthly, 
as a minimum, we will easily pay for a 
million a month. 


The reasons for buying and the 





Report on Revision of 
Constitution Delayed 


The organization structure com- 
mittee, which was to have pre- 
sented a fevised ré to the 
executive committee Monday after- 
noon on the proposed changes in 
the constitution that have been un- 
der consideration for nearly two 
years, held a luncheon session that 
day to complete the final report, 
but apparently struck a snag and 
was not able to complete its re- 
port before the adjournment of the 
executive committee meeting. J. 
W. Clegg reported for the com- 
mittee, however, that it expected 
to have its report ready for pres- 
entation on the floor of the con- 
vention. 














amounts are interesting to me, and from 
them I believe you will observe that 
most of them are sold largely on gen- 
eralities, as savings and protection. An 
analysis of the last ten cases sold by five 
of our average producers shows: $10,000, 
additional to round out program; $5,000, 
capitalized dividends for protection, 
emergency reserve, retirement fund; $3, 
000, starting savings fund; $5,000, to 
round out program; $20,000, guarantee 
advantages to daughter; $1,500, guaran- 
tee replacement of loan value to estate; 
$9,000, more complete program; $2,000, 
protection; $2,500, additional protection, 
retirement plan; $5,000, round out pro- 
gram, capitalized accumulated dividends; 
$2,000, family protection; $5,000, family 
protection; $2,000, retirement income at 
60; $6,000, old age retirement; $1,000, 
clean-up; $2,000, protection and cash for 
old age; $5,000, protection and annuity 
feature at 65; $2,000, protection and re- 
tirement income; $1,500, protection; $5,- 
000, protection. These are typical of the 
other cases in the group. 

The development of optional methods 
of settlement in the past 15 years has 
taught us how to sell programs. 
Through them we have been able to 
satisfy the needs of our public. 


Small Salaried People 
Staggered by Face Amount 


It is regrettable that even today the 
minor part of our life insurance payable 
to individual beneficiaries is arranged on 
an income basis. The advantages in this 
plan are too numerous to mention, but 
to say the least of it the underwriter 


does a service job for his client and at_ 


the same time increases his income tre- 
mendously. When we go out to sell poli- 
cies and interview a person whose in- 
come ranges from $75 to $200 a month 
and tell them that we want to sell them 
$5,000 of life insurance, that sounds like 
a huge sum of money and isn't spoken 
in the language that we talk in or that 
they understand. Probably many people 
who make $75 or $100 a month have 
never had as much as $5,000 in their 
hands at one time in their lives, but 
when you say that if they will save 
$11.32 monthly in a contract with you 
that you will pay their wives $50 for 
126 months, which is exactly what that 
$5,000 policy will do, it is an entirely dif- 
ferent story and creates interest. Then 
we are selling programs and not policies. 

The life underwriters who sell the 
third page of our contract, in my opin- 
ion, sell programs, while those that sell 
the first page sell policies. I lay a great 
deal of stress on the third page, and 
through the education which it provides 
for our salesmen has increased the aver- 
age size of policy in our agency three- 
fold over the average of the state in 
which I have lived. 


Proceeds Are Payable in 
$100 Monthly Installments 


I chafe a bit when I see any man in 
our organization who is not thoroughly 
familiar with this option page in our 
policies. It is my firm belief that we 
managers and general agents spend too 
little time in teaching our men and wo- 
men the value of it. I wonder if you 
have ever impressed upon them the sig- 
nificance of what I hold before me. You 
will notice that it is a typewritten car- 
bon copy of a beneficiary clause inter- 
preted from page 3 in the manner in 
which the insured desires the proceeds 
of the policy to be paid, and reads as 
follows: 

“If the policy shall mature as a death 
claim, the proceeds shall be payable in 
monthly installments of $100, as pro- 
vided in option ‘A,’ to my wife, Mary 
Williams, if living, as said installments 
respectively fall due, otherwise to my 
children, John Williams, Mabel Williams 
and Henry Williams, equally, and to the 
survivors or survivor of them, if living, 
otherwise the proceeds or any balance 





of unpaid installments remaining with 
the company shall be paid forthwith to 
my executors or administrators.” 

Under this clause Mrs. Williams would 
receive $100 per month, commencing im- 
mediately and payable for 126 months, 
or a total of $12,600 from this $10,000 
policy, or 

In event of Mrs. Williams’ death be- 
fore the insured, or while receiving 
monthly installments, the proceeds or 
any balance thereof shall be paid in 
monthly installments of $33.33 to each 
of the three children until exhausted. If 
only two children are living $50 each 
per month, or if only one survives $100 
per month until proceeds are exhausted, 
or 

In event Mrs. Williams and all of the 
children predecease the insured, or upon 
their deaths while receiving income, the 
proceeds or any balance to be paid in 
one sum to the insured’s estate, thereby 
keeping the money in his blood stream. 

The length of time that these respec- 
tive sums are payable, insofar as they 
exceed 3 percent guaranteed interest, is 
estimated. 


Attaching Distribution 

Clause to Other Holdings 

Often I have impressed a prospect or 
an insured with its value by saying that 
I wonder how much he would be willing 
to pay a life insurance company if it 
were possible to have this distribution 
clause literally torn from a policy con- 
tract, of which it is a part, and pasted 
to any securities which he may own, 
now tucked away in his safety deposit 
box, making this contractual distribution 
plan operative at the time of his death. 
With this statement I have impressed 
men with the tremendous value of our 
optional methods of settlement. 

I consider this program selling rather 
than policy selling, and I am confident 
that if more men talked the third page 
of our policy, illustrating these options, 
that tens of thousands of insurance 
would be sold where now only $1,000 
policies are. 

The growth of the family income poli- 
cies since its origin in Wilmington, Del., 
a few years ago has been phenomenal. 
Many underwriters whose company 
writes such a contract and who make 
a study of it will become enthusiastic 
about its use, the reason being that it is 
a program of life and fills specific needs, 
namely, to provide income to young 
mothers while their children are growing 
to manhood and womanhood. Tens of 
thousands of this contract are being sold 
in depression times where in the absence 
of such a contract maybe ones or twos, 
if any life insurance would be sold. 


Family Income Is Now 
Producing Business 


I recommend to you who have such 
contracts that you give a great deal of 
study to the manner in which a family 


income policy fits into a program of 
life. 
May I illustrate its effectiveness: 


We are having splendid success with 
the presentation of this contract, being 
a 3 percent legal reserve company and 
only guaranteeing $3,000 income from a 
$100,000 contract and keeping the prin- 
cipal intact for the widow. $25,000 of 
family income paying 12 percent during 
the growing period of the children for 
20 years makes a wonderful showing 
and it is producing business in a ma- 
jority of presentations like this for one 
of our million dollar producers. 

In order to prove the valtie of selling 
programs and not policies, I beg leave 
to submit to you the analysis of our 
agency for the first eight months of 1933 
by occupations: Student and junior in- 
surance, 115; teachers and professors, 
73; salesmen, 61; executives, 58; man- 
agers, 54; clerks, 54. The remaining 417 
cases were sold to 75 other occupations. 

Junior insurance would not have taken 
first rank had it not been sold on a 
definite program plan of saving money. 
The same thing is true of teachers and 
professors in the second rank, especially 
in Detroit, where within the past six 
months they were impossible prospects 





—_—_— 
for life insurance and annuities becang 
of their failure to receive payment 
salaries. They have bought because the 
have a program to fulfill. They Woy 
not have just bought policies, but the 
are most interested in life insurance ang 
annuities for old age income. 


Tells of Caleb Smith’s 
Successful Methods 


One of the most successful mep | 
know of anywhere in the life insurang 
business will appear on this co NVENtiog 
program Thursday. I refer to Caleb R 
Smith, of Ann Arbor, Mich., who has; 
very unique but simple plan of present. 
ing a program each time he has an jp. 
terview, which calls for the purchase 9 

a $25,000 contract. ; 

This consistent million dollar produce 
is unusual in that he has not sent oy 
agency an application for ten years with. 
out a check attached. However, th 
most outstanding part of his work 
me is the fact that 80 percent of th 
time each sale he makes is for $25,099 
Sometimes he only secures with the a. 
plication an order for one-fifth of the 
entire $25,000 unit, which is $5,000, ye 
he has sold this program of life which 
is so frequently completed by the policy. 
holder before many years have passed 
Had he been selling policies and no 
programs such fine results would no 
obtain. 

People buy everything for reasons 
When we just sell a policy our reasons 
are not sufficiently forceful, but when 
we sell to provide for old age income 
etc., such as in the case of annuities, w 
sell programs. Undoubtedly the reason 
annuities have grown six times as rap- 
idly as life insurance for the past decade 
is because of this, annuities have beer 
sold to men and women to provide the 
following benefits: All professional men 
and women, old couples with no depené- 
ents, uninsurable men and women, thos 
desiring to provide for parents, those de. 
siring to provide for friends or servants 
or employes, those facing old age with 
small reserves, fathers who wish to tum 
property over to children, yet who wish 
to safeguard their own old age, those 
in line for pensions, single men and 
women who desire a safe old- “age sav- 
ings plan, those who have lost in spec- 
ulations, those who are afraid to deposit 
their money in banks, those whose busi- 
ness ventures are of necessity hazardous, 
those whose incomes are large but of 
uncertain duration, those who have sold 
businesses, those who have _ inherited 
money, those whose needs for protection 
have been met and who need additional 
old-age provision, those who need sub- 
stantial income but are too cautious t 
speculate. 

All of the above reasons are programs 
and are very definite. Everybody wants 
life insurance and annuities, if they only 
understood. 

All of us have had our trials and trib- 
ulations during the past few years with 








Wisconsin Winners Meet 


and Attend Convention 











Thirty-five Wisconsin agents of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life, who were 
the winners in an August production 
contest among the five general agencies, 
in that state, together with the heads 
of those agencies, were given a trip te 
Chicago this week, attending the world 
fair Tuesday, an agency conference and 
sales clinic of their own at the Palmer 
House Wednesday noon and the ses- 
sions of the National Association © 
Life Underwriters. The competing 
agencies were those of Cameron & Car- 
roll, Oshkosh; Harry L. French, Mad 
son; Ben McGiveran, Eau Claire; 
Victor M. Stamm, Milwaukee, and W. 
F. McCaughey, Racine. President M. 
J. Cleary, Grant L. Hill, director © 
agencies, and W. R. Chapman, assistant 
director of agencies, who worked out 
the contest details, were present from 
the home office and spoke at the lunch- 
eon Wednesday. 
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and surrender. Has it ever 
impressed you as it has me of how many 
choose for their life insurance surren- 
ders the policies they expect to lapse or 
surrender if necessity demands it? In 
practically every case, without exception, 
it is that policy that the underwriter 
wrote for no special reason that is pulled 
out and surrendered. Where it is a pro- 
gram, which back of that program is 
sentiment, in most cases the insured 
clings to that policy. I am sure you and 
your associates are having less lapsation 
today of policies that are written on the 
income plans than where your men have 
iust sold policies. 


Lists Reasons Behind 
Certain Personal Sales 


In closing I want to list a few reasons 
which have appeared in my personal sell- 
ing programs in the past few years that 
made men buy life insurance and annui- 
ties: $50,000, ordinary life, tax purposes; 
350,000, family income, income to wite 
$500 month; $125,000, 30 pay, invest- 
ment, all premiums discounted estate and 
family protection; $187,500, retirement 
annuity, provide $1,000 per month for 
self; $55,000, single premium five year 
endowment, provide $200 per month to 
wife commencing one year after deposit; 
$75,000, retirement annuity, $500 month 
to self for life at 60, investment, all pre- 


lapsation 





miums discounted; $50,000, ordinary life, 
education of daughters and income to 
wife. 

I should say that we will have much 
more enthusiastic underwriters if they 
obtain the calibre of agency material 
that have the background to analyze 
needs and present programs to fit them. 
Working to that end haven't we made a 
mistake in telling them that it was not 
necessary that they make an investment 
in the life insurance business? I have 
had men tell me that they have spent 
a few thousand dollars in learning the 
life insurance business, and when it is 
finally analyzed I find that they simply 
used that money in living, while they 
were serving their apprenticeship as life 
underwriters. They would have used it 
for the same purpose had they not come 
into the business. 

Shouldn't we persuade new men who 
come in to spend $500 or $1,000 at least 
in an intelligent fashion following defi- 
nite plans, selling life insurance and an- 
nuities to men’s needs, establishing a 
clientele of from three to five hundred 
good men, take this policy selling, mis- 
ery, bankruptcy, so many discouraging 
elements out of what to me and to you, 
I am sure, is the greatest financial busi- 
ness in this world which needs so much 
study to be conducted on the highest 
possible and most dignified plane? 





Revise Ethics Code, Strike at 
“Unqualified,” Predatory Agent 





The appointment of a committee to 
consider revision of the present code of 
ethics of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, as recommended by 
Roger B. Hull, managing director, was 
authorized by the executive committee 
at its meeting Monday. The proposal 
had already been given the approval of 
the board of trustees. If a revised code 
is formulated and agreed upon, its adop- 
tion and enforcement are to be under- 
taken in the most thoroughly organized 
manner by each of the local units of 
the National association, to make it uni- 
formly effective. 

In making his recommendation Mr. 
Hull said: “Of course, I am not re- 
ferring to a code to be filed with and 
enforced by the authorities in Washing- 
ton. I have previously expressed the 
opinion that we do not come within 
the provisions of the Industrial Recov- 
ery Act, at least, for that purpose. The 
revised code of which I am thinking 
would be one ‘for internal use only.’ 
But even so, I have heard of medicine 
for internal use—whether of a purgative 
or stimulating character—which pro- 
duces striking and positive results. 


Government May Act if 
Abuses Are Not Corrected 


“I have also previously expressed the 

view that, under the Industrial Recovery 
program, the free hand of our business 
will be restrained only where abuses and 
failure to act voluntarily invite or com- 
pel government action. Did you hear 
what I just said? Only where abuses 
and failure to act voluntarily invite or 
compel government action. 
“Of course, the formulation and adop- 
tion of a code will not in and of itself 
cure the abuses in this business. It 
may, nevertheless, give us a basis upon 
which to proceed.” * 
_Mr. Hull stressed the need for “quali- 
hed” agents, saying in that connection: 
“By ‘unqualified’ we do not mean 
merely the unskilled, who never should 
have been started in the business, but 
we include in that term, unfortunately, 
some of the cleverest men in the field 
today—the ‘smart’ ones, whom the most 
drastic qualification law would not have 
barred and to whom, apparently, even 
the prospect of prison walls is no de- 
terrent.” 

He referred to the dual tragedy by 
which many good life insurance agents 
have had their very hearts torn, as they 
have seen the insecurity and unhappiness, 


which they were powerless to relieve, in 
the face of utter lack of means to re- 
build ruined fortunes, and furthermore 
that “‘unqualified’—not to use a stronger 
adjective—life insurance agents have 
‘stalked the town,’ tearing down what- 
ever they could lay their hands on, 
especially among the ruins of wrecked 
estates.” He said that there are at least 
two ways in which the association can 
help to alleviate that tragedy and suf- 
fering. The elements of service to the 
good agent will be promoted and ex- 
tended in every possible way. As to the 
“unqualified’ agent he declared that un- 
less something definite is done at once, 
“the demoralized condition of life under- 
writing is going to lead the business in- 
to one or two positions: Either the busi- 
ness which should and might be done 
by life insurance agents will just go by 
default to other contenders in the race 
for the consumers’ dollar, or else, 
through some ramification of the pres- 
ent governmental complex, the business 
of selling life insurance will come under 
the control and even dictatorship of 
political agencies.” 


Folder on Twisting 
to Be Major Weapon 





He referred to a six-page folder en- 
titled “Don’t Let the Twisters Twist 
You,” copies of which were distributed 
to all those in attendance, and which is 
expected to be one of the strongest 
weapons in this compaign. He asked 
for suggestions as to improvement of 
the text and as to the best means of 
giving this folder, which provides very 
effective arguments for the policyholder, 
the widest possible distribution. He 
suggested that in almost every city 
which has a better business bureau its 
cooperation can be obtained. It may 
also be sent out by local chambers of 
commerce or by the associations them- 
selves, and he expressed the hope that 
it may be possible to get some com- 
panies to use it with policyholders. 


Life Insurance Selling 
Stands Today at Cross-Roads 


As to the outlook for the future he 
said: “I may be taking things and my- 
self too seriously, but they look to me as 
if the business of life insurance selling 
stands today at the cross-roads. We can 
and we must go forward into this new 
era of free spending—we hope a more 
sensible and more restrained free spend- 








ing than that of 1929—with effective 





Function of Legislative 


Committee Is Debated 


The question of the proper function 
of the committee on law and legislation 
of the National association was raised 
in connection with its report submitted 
at the executive committee meeting. The 
committee, of which Col. H. J. Powell 
of Louisville is chairman, reported 
8,500 bills affecting life insurance intro- 
duced this year, but that the new legis- 
lation adopted has been, with few ex- 
ceptions, favorable and helpful. Colonel 
Powell was not present to give his re- 
port in person, as he was attending a 
convention of the Equitable of New 
York in Chicago at that time. 

C. H. Delong, one of the Illinois com- 
mitteemen, said that when the Illinois 





anti-twisting bill was being prepared 
last year no material on that subject 
was available and it was necessary to 


spend $700 or $800 for legal service in 


connection with it. He thought the 
committee should be in position to give 
some assistance in cases of this kind. 


He also said while he was a member of 
the committee, he had never received 
any communication in regard to it. 

J. Stanley Edwards of Denver sug- 
gested that it would have been possible 
to get a model bill from the Life Presi- 
dents Association. Managing Director 
Hull replied that that was more than he 
had been able to do, but added that the 
National association is cooperating with 
the Life Presidents in the matter and 
agreement has now been reached on a 
model anti-twisting bill. 

A. S. Mitchell of Sioux Falls, S. D., 
executive committeeman from his state 
and a member of the legislature there 
for several years, said his association 
has received no cooperation from the 
Life Presidents Association in connec- 
tion with a bill backed by the funeral 
benefit associations of that state. “They 
got the bill through, and it is going to 
cost the life underwriters a lot of 
money,” he added. 


machinery which will at the same time 
sharpen the edges of the tools of the 
qualified agent and destroy the depreda- 
tions of the unqualified.” 


Friction With Trust Men 
Not Over Trust Questions 


Speaking on cooperation with trust 
companies, F. W. Ganse of Boston, 
chairman of that committee of the 


National association, said that while such 
cooperation has practically ceased in 
many cases, and has been greatly re- 
duced in others, the points of friction 
that have developed have for the most 
part concerned not trusts themselves 
but other things, such as loans on poli- 
cies and business life insurance. He said 
that if the life insurance men would 
stick to trusts in their dealings with 
trust officers, much of this friction could 
be avoided. 

“Don't ask cooperation on points 
where there are no mutual interests,” he 
urged. “Neither side should be expected 
to forget its own interest in boosting 
the business of the other.” 

He admitted that the last few years 
have not been a good time for life in- 
surance trusts and that a large body of 
that business has not been maintained. 
Many trusts have been broken up or 


invaded by large policy loans. He in- 
sisted, however, that the need for life 
insurance trusts still exists, and that 


business life insurance trusts, in particu- 
lar, are needed more than ever. 

He said that life insurance men should 
recognize the valuable assistance and 
friendly interest extended by trust offi- 
cers, especially from 1923 to 1929. He 
declared that in Boston the cooperation 
was never better than at the present 
time and said one trust officer there told 
him recently that his company received 
$16,000,000 in business of various kinds 





from life underwriters the past year. 
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Prospecting Rut 
Causing Failures 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


is to sell life insurance, and prospecting 
is but a means of assembling the raw 
material out of which sales are made. 

It is my conviction that the average 
life insurance salesman who fails in his 
work does so more frequently because 
of his lack of success in prospecting, 
finding people to whom he may present 
his service, than to his inability to pre- 
sent the uses for life insurance clearly 
and convincingly. Intelligent, system- 
atic prospecting lies at the foundation of 
the success of every competent life un- 
derwriter. 


Some Plans Useless for 
General Adaptation 


The thing that is new about the sub- 
ject assigned to me is the emphasis upon 
the word modern. Granted a knowledge 
of prospecting principles, methods and 
sources of prospects, what can and 
should be said about prospecting under 
1933 conditions? If 1 were to discuss 
the matter from the standpoint of my 
own experience, or the experience of any 
ene of the individual life underwriters 
associated with me in business, the dis- 
cussion would have little or no value for 
only rarely can any person adopt the 
prospecting plans of another and make 
them so completely his own that he suc- 
ceeds in their use. Many successful 
prospecting plans of individual life un- 
derwriters have been published, and are 
being marketed. Offered in the best oi 
good faith, their lack of practical use- 
fulness for the average purchaser lies in 
the fact that the plan was the product 
of the personality, training and experi- 
ence of its creator, and only in the rarest 
of cases can the purchaser adapt it to 
his own needs 


Results of Questionnaire 
Among Agents Set Forth 


The best way to determine 1933 
sources of prospects was to inquire of 
a group of life underwriters just what 
methods and sources they used in secur- 
ing their prospects. Fully realizing the 
futility of securing accurate answers to 
a general question, I determined upon 
the following method of assembling the 
information. I selected of the full- 
time representatives of the organization 
that I have the honor to direct, and sent 
them a list containing the names of their 
last 10 applicants. | asked each of them 
to tell me how these 10 pefsons hap- 
pened to be prospects for them. You 
can see that all theoretical answers were 
removed by this procedure, and only 
definite information could given. I 
received prompt replies from 50 of the 
group, covering in the aggregate their 
last 500 cases. The average length of 
service of the 50 agents furnishing the 
data was 6% years; the oldest in point 
of service having held contract for 20 
years, and the newest 5 months. There 
follows a tabulation of the information 
on these 500 applicants as to how each 
happened to be a prospect for the agent 
making the report: 

Personal friend, 111; cold canvass, 70; 
relative of policyholder, 56; recom- 
mended by personal friend, 48; person 


ot 


be 


with whom agent does business, 35; 
policyholder, 35; former policyholder, 
25; death claim lead, 17; agency lead, 
17; age-change lead, 16; recommended 


by policyholder, 13; knew of unsatisfied 
need, 11; converted term policy, 8; ap- 
plicant asked for policy, 8; fellow church 
or lodge member, 8; employed by same 
employer, 4; relative of agent, 4; expir- 
ing term policy, 4; neighbor, 2; inquiry 
from advertising, 2; canvassing all per- 
sons in one profession, 2; certain policy 
suggested prospect's name, 2; knew had 
no imsurance, 1; recommended by ex- 
aminer, 1; employe of agent, 1; delivery 
of check on matured policy, 1. 

There will be those who will question 
the value of this study because it was 
confined to a group of agents in one 
agency, located in one state. The above 
list is submitted, not for the purpose of 
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furnishing a complete list of methods 
and sources that can be best utilized at 
the present time, but for the purpose of 
demonstrating some general principles 
that will be set forth later. 


40 Percent Prospects 
Through Natural Contacts 


It is interesting to note, however, that 
out of the 500 cases 197, or nearly 40 
percent of the total, were prospects 
through the natural contacts of the 
agents, personal friends, those recom- 
mended by personal friends, persons with 
whom the agent does business, etc. It 
is also interesting to note that the sec- 
ond largest group were sold as a result 
of cold canvassing. Policyholders and 
former policyholders were responsible 
for 170 applications either written on 
themselves or on friends. If you com- 
bine those cases arising from natural 
contacts with those secured from policy- 
holders and their friends you account 
for 367 out of the 500 applications. 

Study of the reports received from the 
individual agents was even more reveal- 
ing than the totals regarding the sources 
and methods utilized in the 500 cases. 
One agent showed every one of the last 
10 persons he wrote were strangers; he 
wrote them as a result of cold canvass- 
ing. And yet more than one-half the 
group should no cold canvassing pros- 
pects in the list sold. One agent showed 
9 out of 10 cases written on policyhold- 
ers, yet one-fourth of the group showed 
no business whatever from that source. 
Over 20 percent of the last 500 cases 
written by these 50 agents were pros- 
pects because they were personal friends 
and yet some agents did not show a 
single case where the applicant was a 
prospect because he was a friend. 


Policyholders, Salaried 
People, Friends Listed 


Again acting on the assumption that 
no information that any one life under- 
writer might possess would be of great 
value, but assuming that the views of a 
large number of leading life underwrit- 
ers, general agents and managers would 
prove useful, I sent a questionnaire to 
200 prominent and successful life insur- 
ance people located in various parts of 
the United States. I was careful to in- 
clude those who I knew worked in rural 
as well as city territory, and numbered 
in the list those who did business with 
almost every variety of prospect. I 
asked these life insurance folks to tell 
me what they consider the three most 
important sources of prospects for aver- 
age agents under present conditions; 
what prospecting methods they consider 
the most effective at this time, and what 
they consider the most important new 
development in prospecting that has 
been brought about by depression con- 
ditions. The principal sources of pros- 
pects mentioned in the replies, in the 
order of the number of times each 
source is mentioned are as follows: 

Policyholders, salaried men and wo- 
men, personal friends, employers and 
employes benefiting from NRA, fellow 
club, lodge and church members, teach- 
ers, farmers, people with sums of money 
to invest, newspaper notices, house- 
wives, children, former policyholders, 
salary savings. 

With the exception of the employers 
and employes benefiting from NRA, and 
people with sums of money to invest, 
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there is nothing new about any source 
in the list. 

The list very clearly shows that in the 
opinion of a group of experienced and 
successful life underwriters business 
must be found under present conditions 
in about the same place as in the past, 
although the order of preference of the 
various sources has changed. 


Programming Not as 
Effective as of Old 


The principal methods of obtaining 
prospects mentioned in the replies in 
the order of number of times each 
method is mentioned are as follows: nat- 
ural contacts, offer one policy to fit one 
need, centers of influence, advertising, 
cold canvass, programming, endless 
chain and personal observation. The 
only new feature in the replies received 
is the emphasis upon product sales as 
distinguished from service sales, offering 
one policy to fit one need, as distin- 
guished from programming. As a de- 
sirable method of prospecting under 
present conditions programming is ap- 
parently less productive of business in 
the minds of those who replied to my 


( questionnaire than it was under more 
, prosperous conditions, although six of 


those who replied listed programming as 
what they consider the most important 
method of prospecting. ; 

The principal replies to the question 
as to what is considered the most im- 
portant new development in prospecting 
that has been brought about by depres- 
sion conditions, listed in the order of 
the number of times they were men- 
tioned, are as follows: 

New fields of prospects provided by 
recognition of investment and income 
values of life insurance and annuities. 
Necessity of working more hours. Im- 
portance of keeping adequate records. 
Importance of qualifying prospects from 
financial standpoint. Emphasis upon 
buyers of small-sized policies. Impor- 
tance of better selection of prospects. 
Importance of constantly securing leads 
from all contacts. 

If I were to summarize what I con- 
sider the modern developments in pros- 
pecting I would list them in the follow- 
ing order: 


Diversified, Selective, _ 
Occupational Prospecting 


1. Diversified prospecting. There may 
have been a time when an average expe- 
rienced life underwriter could have de- 
pended upon one or two methods of 
obtaining prospects or sources of pros- 
pects, but I am convinced that lopsided 
prospecting plans are responsible for a 
high percentage of failures among life 
insurance people, both experienced and 
new, under conditions such as have pre- 
vailed duritig the last four years. The 
agent who confines himself to two or 
three prospecting methods or plans has 
no ground for complaint for his reduced 
production and profits when a wealth of 
additional methods and sources is avail- 
able for his use, not only available, but 
well-known to every rate book carrier. 
If you have confined your prospecting 
among your personal friends and old 
policyholders you have simply denied 
yourself those opportunities for added 
contact with people who can buy life 
insurance that you can make available 
through personal observation, cold can- 
vassing and advertising, among the un- 
used methods that we could mention. 
You have also failed to use such sources 
as newspaper clippings, membership 
lists, directories, those employed by one 
firm, those engaged in the same profes- 
sion, etc. 

2. Selective prospecting. As was re- 
vealed in the answers to my question- 
naire, a primary new development in 
prospecting that has been brought about 
by depression conditions is the absolute 
necessity of determining the ability of 
the prospect to pay for life insurance. 
It is essential that you qualify the pros- 
pect as to financial ability, and if the 
information cannot be secured from 
third parties, it will conserve time if an 
effort is made to determine the ability 
of the prospect to pay as early in the 





interview as is possible. It is futiie to 
argue that the average agent can make 
proper selection of prospect material be- 
fore soliciting. Part of the ‘process of 
prospecting involves calls upon suspects 
who may thereby be qualified as to 
whether they are prospects or completely 
eliminated from the list. Selective pros- 
pecting is demanded by present condi- 
tions. 

3. Occupational prospecting. The 
helplessness of many experienced agents 
under depression conditions, revealed 
most vividly by limited prospecting re- 
sources, has led many companies and 
agencies, and at least one inspection bu- 
reau, to make studies of the occupations 
of applicants as a means of revealing 
sources of prospects. In the last survey 
by occupational groups of buyers of life 
insurance made by the American Service 
Bureau in July of 1933, there were listed 
88 major occupational classifications 
with several minor groupings. The wide 
dissemination of such information should 
provide every alert life underwriter with 
adequate information as to the various 
occupations included among those who 
are buying life insurance now, and 
should serve to broaden his prospect 
horizon. Those lines of endeavor repre- 
sented in your territory that have been 
least affected by depression conditions 
will furnish the largest number of good 
prospects, and without a knowledge of 
one’s territory and its prospect resources 
profitable discrimination cannot be exer- 
cised. 


Seasonal Prospecting 
Is Recommended Course 


4. Seasonal prospecting. The neces- 
sity for discrimination in prospecting 
has led to an emphasis upon prospecting 
among those groups who are most able 
to buy during certain seasons of the 
year. Ice and soft drink manufacturers 
and dealers reap their harvest in the 
summer months, and are better pros- 
pects at that season than in the winter. 
Cotton farmers realize their profits in 
the fall, etc. Classification of prospects 
from a seasonal standpoint permits con- 
centration in the various seasons of the 
year upon those most able to buy. 

As depression conditions have thrown 
into bold relief the importance of proper 
use of the salesman’s time, and have led 
to various time control plans, so have 
these same conditions emphasized the 
necessity for some definite prospecting 
plan for every life underwriter. The em- 
phasis should be placed on a plan and 
not the plan. First, a plan contemplates 
conscious recognition on the part of the 
life underwriter of the methods and 
sources which he can best use in his 
prospecting plan. Second, it contem- 
plates the employment of some system 
by which he records the names and such 
information as he considers useful re- 
garding each person whose name enters 
his prospect file. Third, it involves some 
method by which he lists those persons 
upon whom he intends to call each day. 
Fourth, it involves a method of record- 
ing the results of every cail upon each 
individual prospect. 


Success Demands Knowledge 
of Prospecting Principles 


Life underwriting success demands a 
knowledge of the principles of prospect- 
ing; the development of a prospecting 
plan fitted to the agent’s personality, 
training and experience; proper diversi- 
fication of sources and methods of se- 
curing prospects; careful selection and 
qualification of prospects; careful anal- 
ysis of one’s territory to permit pros- 
pecting among favored occupations; 
prospecting among those most likely to 
buy at certain seasons of the year, and 
the application of all of these ideas 
through a systematic procedure. 


Miss Pearl Easley, the new secretary 
of the Oklahoma City Association of 
Life Underwriters, was in attendance 
at the executive committee meeting and 
was introduced to the committee by 
Chairman Lackey, who was for many 
years a resident of Oklahoma City and 
was recently transferred to Detroit. 





Milwaukee Wins 
For 1934 Meeti 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 
plications were all accepted. He 
nounced that the Birmingham asso¢ 
tion had won the Charles Jerome & 
wards trophy and Fred S. Chisolm, } 
mingham national committeeman, 
called to the floor to receive due reeg 
nition on behalf of his association, 

When C. Vivian Anderson of Cingj 
nati, vice-president; T. M. Riehle, 
York, first vice-president, and A. S. 
man of San Francisco, second yig 
president, who had been in charge 
membership activity for the three q 
sions into which the country has be 
divided, were called on for their repg 
none of them was present. Mr. Ande 
son and Mr. Riehle of course have be 
very busy men ever since they arrived; 
Chicago. All three of them came in lg 
and made their reports when they 
rived. 

Three Vice-Presidents 
Report on Membership 


Mr. Anderson said that he considere 
the results in the central section very 
satisfactory in view of the bank situ 
tion in Michigan and other states, farg 
conditions in Iowa and elsewhere ané 
other factors which have made it difi- 
cult to keep the membership up to last 
year’s standard. He paid high tribute 
to the Birmingham association for its 
outstanding record. Mr. Holman sug 
gested that possibly each of the dive 
sional heads had too much territory to 
cover, which made it difficult to havea 
personal acquaintance with the local 
leaders. He favored fixing the respon 
sibility by states. Mr. Riehle spoke very 
briefly, confining himself to an expres 
sion of appreciation for the cooperation 
he had received. 

L. O. Schriver, Peoria, IIl., third vice- 
president and chairman of the program 
committee, reported for that committee, 
stressing the fact that the men who were 
secured as speakers are ones who are 
doing things now. 

Roy L. Davis, president of the Chi- 
cago association, was introduced and 
gave a word of greeting from that asso 
ciation. 

Julian S. Myrick of New York pre 
sented the plan drawn up by the com 
mittee of which he is chairman for a 
permanent organization of the managers’ 
section, which was formally approved 
by the executive committee. 


Mrs. Pritchard’s Work 
Gets Strong Commendation 


Mrs. W. S. Pritchard, director of the 
American family department, presented 
her report in the form of a graphic 
easel exhibit of the results accomplished 
in the essay contests conducted in a 
number of states the past year in co 
operation with women’s clubs and also 
an illustrated exhibit showing how life 
insurance protects the individual from 
childhood to old age, which was a part 
of the life insurance exhibit at the lowa 
state fair and at some of the state fed- 
erations of women’s clubs. She said 
that eight states are prepared to con- 
duct essay contests next year and also 
told of the poster contest to be con 
ducted in Iowa. 

Strong commendation of Mrs. Pritch- 
ard’s work was given by President 
Thompson and J. G. Callahan, St. Louis 
national committeeman. M. B. Oakes 
of Indianapolis, field consultant, also 
devoted considerable time to Mrs. 
Pritchard’s work in his report. 


Mutual Benefit’s Dinner 


The Mutual Benefit Life people held 
a dinner Tuesday night at the Stevens 
hotel with the A. A. Drew gene 
agency of Chicago as the host. Mr. 
Drew was not present as he has not re 
turned from his summer home i 
Maine. In his absence Assistant Gen- 
eral Agent A. S. Ingersoll substituted. 
Vice-president Oliver Thurman and As- 
sistant Agency Superintendent C._ B. 
Vanslyke represented the home office. 
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HE FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, in behalf of the legal re- 

serve life insurance companies of Illinois, extends a hearty welcome to 

the members of the National Association of Life Underwriters upon their 

44th Annual Meeting in the City of Chicago this “A Century of Progress 

International Exposition” year and congratulates each of them upon his 

success and his abiding faith in the institution of life insurance. 
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This is but fitting and natural as the FEDERAL is the oldest and largest 
legal reserve life insurance company originally organized and ever since 
continuously operated under the excellent legal reserve life insurance laws 
of Illinois by the same capable, courageous, progressive, conservative Man- 


Tork pre agement. 
a for fi The FEDERAL has played an important part in the development of the 
. wonderful City of Chicago. For more than a third of a century it unfal- 


nanagers’ 


approdil teringly and unfailingly has upheld the highest traditions of the institu- 


tion of life insurance. 
The FEDERAL erected as its Home Office the first “skyscraper” on the 


near North Side thus giving the determining impulse to the elimination of 
the “bottle neck" from North Michigan Avenue, the construction of the 
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or of the “double deck” bridge (the only one of its kind in the world) across the 
resented Chicago River, and the subsequent marvelous development of the most 
graphic beautiful street in the world. 
ss We felicitate ourselves that during all of the depression we promptly paid 
- to on all just demands, borrowed no money, sold no securities and substantially 
and ales increased our holdings of Government bonds. We judge the future by 
how life the past. By this standard a continuing brilliant future for the FEDERAL 
sal from is assured. 
Ss a part The FEDERAL has three successful agencies in this magnificent city. There 
the lowa is room for another. Perhaps some able, ambitious, energetic, reliable 
tate fed- reader hereof, capable of contacting the outstanding successful business 
she said men of Chicago and persuading them, as a matter of local pride as well 
to con- as safety, to carry a larger percentage of their life insurance in this meri- 
and also torious Chicago Company, would like to establish it. If so we should be 
be con- giad to confer with him at a mutually convenient time. 

Pritch- We hope your stay in Chicago will be pleasant and profitable. 
resident 

t. Louis 
Oat FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
> Mrs. Isaac Miller Hamilton, President 
166-168 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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A CENTURY OF PROGRESS | 











As the whole world marvels over 


the “Century of Progress” exposition at Chicago’s great 





World’s Fair, the State Mutual is enjoying its 90th year 








| of uninterrupted business activity. When this old New Exci 
England company was incorporated in 1844, there were | 
only four other life insurance companies in the United | | 
States. Today its territory embraces the entire country | CRE 
from coast to coast and now the State Mutual has well 
over $600,000,000 of insurance in force. BB Bic ¢ 





Portion of Service Bureau; 
Today, as in 1844, the State Mutual believes and (INSET) Hall of Science 


practices two fundamental principles which have been 


characteristic of the Company’s growth for ninety years 


—sound, conservative financial management and recog- | W elco m 2, Ag e nts = 


nition of the rights and interests of policyholders and 


their beneficiaries. | este 
| | Best wishes for the success of ware 
| These principles have endured down through the | your convention, and for the per- . 
| years of prosperity and progress as well as through the | petuation of your high aims and . 


periods of financial stress and economic upheaval. | ideals. was 
1] 


While in Chicago, we invite you = 


| _ The year 1933 finds the State Mutual in an ex- | to visit Continental’s Home Office, their 

| cellent condition financially and equipped to extend | and our World’s Fair Bureau of stra 

| intelligent and sympathetic service. Service and Information at 910 a 

S ‘ swit 

| South Michigan Avenue. Ri. 

| Our salesmen are carefully selected and well- s gat! 
Sel Bureau attendants will gladly an 
trained. Backed by years of experience we point with ° rum 

x, : a a help you make the most of your ab 
. pride to “nearly a century of progress” in one of the ‘6 ° 99 ° Bot 
, cap eae ‘ace out-of-session” hours at the Fair 

greatest of all business institutions—life insurance. ° 1 

and around Chicago. a 

. tud 

The friendly welcome of a in 

friendly organization awaits you Rie 

here. pha 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE : 
ASSURANCE COMPANY C ONTINENTAL : 


OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS Casualty Company Assurance Company on 
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910 South Michigan Avenue “ 
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Education and Politics Share Stage 








Election Results 
Awaited Eagerly 
Excitement Is High as Nominat- 


ing Committee Starts 
Session 





CREDENTIALS MEN BUSY 





Big Question Is Whether Issue Will Be 
Carried to Floor of the 
Convention 


; Convention Headquarters 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 28 


Just before the meeting of the nomi- 
nating committee early this evening, the 
political aspect of the convention was 
taking on Up to the last 


coninittee 


a lurid tinge. 


minute the credentials was 
passing on the voting delegates of the 
various associations and neither side pre- 
tended to have a count of noses, although 
the backers of both T. M. Riehle and 
U were expressing 
confidence. 


Vivian Anderson 


The credentials committee 
was busy until late last evening and re- 
sumed today. 

lhe various associations were holding 
caucuses throughout the hotel to select 
their voting delegates. Some of the del- 
egates who came to the convention in- 
structed, in the last few days have come 
under the spell of the opposition and 
wired back home for authorization to 
switch their vote. 
_ Politics is buzzing in the lobby and 
in the rooms where the conventioneers 
gather. The contest has been getting on 
a more and more exciting pitch with 


mmets of one kind and another flying 
about. + 


Both Candidates Now 
Have Sleeves Rolled Up 
Early in the week both candidates 


undertook to assume a back seat atti- 
tude, taking the position that they were 


in the hands of their friends. As the 
nent warmed up, however, both Mr. 
Mehle and Mr. Anderson have been 


rolling up their sleeves, so to speak. and 
plunging into the battle. 

he big question is whether the elec- 
tion will be carried to the floor of the 
‘onvention. Some of the veteran, con- 
‘ervative leaders are appealing to both 
Sides to refrain from taking the issue 
beyond the nominating committee. If 
the battle should get to the floor every- 
is predicting fireworks and some of 
the campaigners are making mysterious 
threats of what would happen. Neither 
side is doing much talking about taking 
the vote to the floor, because to do so 
would be something of an admission of 
*xpectation of defeat in the nominating 
committee. 
2 Some of the conventioneers are depre- 
cating the scrap. Others are enjoying it 
to the utmost and feel that it is whole- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 25) 








Scott Chosen as Million 
Dollar Round Table Head \ Second Day Card 


Out | 


All | 


Day Session Brings 
Views on the Present 


Situation 


Thomas M. Scott of Philadelphia, for 
15 years a million dollar producer and 
for almost as long a period the pre- 





mier personal producer of the Penn 
Mutual Life, was elected chairman ot 
the Million Dollar Round Table for 


next vear at its closing session Wednes- | 
day afternoon. Caleb R. Smith, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, Ann Arbor, Mich., | 
who gave outstanding talks at the round 
table last year and again this year, was 
continued on the executive committee 
and Dr. C. E. Albright, Northwestern 
Mutual, Milwaukee, for many years one 
of the world’s largest producers of life 
selected as the third 
comunittee. 

Mr. Scott has been in life insurance 
work for 27 years, all that time with 
the Penn Mutual in Philadelphia. He 
has paid for $1,000,000 annually for at 
least 15 years and for the past ten 
years his production has averaged $1,- 
300,000 or better. In 1932 he paid for 
$2,352,000 on more than 100 lives and 
has often written 200 or more cases a 
year. He has paid for over $1,000,000 
far this year. He has always been 
active in association work, having held 
all the offices in the Philadelphia asso- 
ciation from secretary to president, and 
i of the 


was 
the 


insurance, 
member of 


sO 


was formerly a_ vice-president 
National association. 
Many Difficulties in 

Path of Millionaire 

The difficulties which have encom- 


passed the path of the millionaire pro- 
ducer the past year naturally came in 


for much comment at the round table 
sessions. There was also considerable 
criticism of the attitude of the home 


offices in refusing to issue policies for 
large amounts, regardless of the fact 
that the applicant may be qualified in 
every way, which has made things es- 
pecially tough for the man who was de- 
pending primarily on that class of busi- 
ness. Some of the round table mem- 
bers, however, insisted that this criti- 
cism was not justified and deprecated 
that attitude of mind on the part of any 
producer. 

Some of the “millionaires” got over 
these hurdles by turning to annuities, 
several of them declaring that they had 
been forced into that field, although 
they would much prefer to write life 
insurance, while others—and probably 


| the majority—have met the situation by 


writing more policies for smaller 
amounts. It was pointed out that most 
of the complaints came from the old- 


timers, while the younger men in the 
millionaire class have gone right on 


writing a big volume of life insurance 


in spite of unfavorable conditions. In 
fact, one of the veterans who called 
attention to the fact admitted that he 


knew he had been on the wrong track 
centering 


in his attention on the big 





New Chairman 








THOMAS M. SCOTT 

Thomas M. Scott, premier personal 
producer of the Penn Mutual Life, and 
a “millionaire” for 15 years, has been 
chosen chairman of the Million Dollar 
Round Table for next year. 


policies and had for some years advised 


the younger men entering the business 
not to follow his example. 
Some of the comments on that ques 


tion, pro and con, were: 
x * ~ 


GOLDSTANDT, New 
Equitable 
very pessi- 
for the mil- 
am not a bit 
writing 200 


FRED 
York, leading producer of the 
Life: Frankly I am very, 
mistic about the situation 
lion dollar underwriter. I 
disturbea about the fellow 


> 


, cases a year, but I am disturbed about 


the fellow writing 30 or 40 cases a year 
who wants to keep up his production, 
or who has his living expense geared up 


to the times when he did write a large 
volume of business with the average 
amount ot effort. 


Compares His Income from 
Annuities, Life Insurance 


how I can go 


cases 


I can’t conceive of 
back into the field and write 200 
a year. I am too lazy. I won't work. 
I hope that the business isn’t getting 
to the point where we are going to have 
to do it again to get the production. 
I know that we can’t get the business 
of any size issued Consequently, we 
have to go out and write Kresge and 
Woolworth policies, which are the five 
and tens, and I hate to think that we 
have to go back to it. I wish that we 
could do something as large producers 
of the respective companies to bring 
about a situation that has turned abso- 
lutely in the reverse to what it was 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 


‘Headliners Appear 






|Chartered Life Underwriters Fea- 


tured at the Morning 
Rally 


/'RIEHLE, HOLMAN PRESIDE 


| ’ ; 

|Van Schaick, Hamlin and Dr. Huebner 

| Are Among Speakers Heard at 
Big Convention 


Convention Headquarters 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 28 


After a night of high life at the recep- 


tion and ball in honor of President 
Charles C. Thompson and Mrs. Thomp- 
son, the conventioneers filed somewhat 


| slowly into the hall this morning for the 
| second day session of the National Asso- 

Life and W 
Thomson, the singing insur 


ciation of Underwriters 
Davidson 
ance man of Winnipeg was given an ex 
Registrations this 


tended assignment 


morning stood at nearly 1,800, 

This was morning for honoring 
the Chartered Life Underwriters and a 
block of seats at the front of the hall 
was reserved for those who were to be 
presented with the designation by E. 
Clark, president American College 
Life Underwriters. 

T. M. Riehle of New York, first vice- 
president, presided at this morning's ses 
sion and A. S. Holman of San Francisco, 
second vice-president at the afternoon 

In addition to the regular session, a 
feature of the day was the special dutch 
luncheon for supervisors, over which 
Samuel Leland of Chicago presided. In 
the evening there is being held the din 
ner and annual meeting of the National 
Chapter, C. L. U., President W. T. Sted 
man of Baltimore being in charge. 

More than 50 women life underwriters 
in attendance at the convention gathered 
for a breakfast session this morning with 
Miss Ellen M. Putnam, National Life of 
Vermont, Rochester, N. Y., presiding. 
Miss Putnam is president of the Roches 
ter Association of Life Underwriters. 

The speakers included Miss Sara 
Frances Jones, Equitable Life of New 
York, Chicago, chairman of the women’s 
convention committee of the Chicago as- 


the 


ot 


sociation: Miss Luella Ensworth of the 
Northern Trust Company, Chicago; 
Miss Helen Rockwell, National Life of 


Vermont, Cleveland; Miss Genevieve 
Forsberg, Equitable of New York, Chi- 
cago; Clara L. McBreen of Cincinnati 
and Miss M. H. W. Bennett, New York 
Life, Chicago. 

Pleas were made for more active par- 
ticipation by women underwriters in as- 
sociation affairs and for greater recog- 
nition of the women in the business by 
both the local and National associations 
The importance of activity by women 
agents in the work conducted among 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 
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; ; ; ; Work, Plan, Caleb 
Rapid Fire Hints Given Advises Producers to ork, * Tam, Lam 
e ° 7 
. i R H ° Stop, Look and Listen Smith’s Formuk 
in Address of J. R. Hastie 
Success Comes by Doing Why 
By JOHN R. HASTIE Other Man Can Do But C.] 
Associate Manager Mutual Life of New York, Chicago 
What is selling? Why is it so inter-| interest? Are you specific? What do 
esting? Why do some succeed? Others/ you say and how well do you say it? 
fail? What makes a leader? Somebody | Is your sales talk thoughtfully-planned? 
has said, “A salesman, like money, | Does it result in action? EIGHT HOUR DAY NEEDE) E. | 
— be aoe deste wos There are many underwriters who still 
e€ worlds foremost statesmen are! believe that the opportunity for new . . m 
extraordinary salesmen. Mussolini has| or original work PP over. It is fre- Speaker Urges Getting Settlement wit 
sold his ideas and policies to Italy by| quently contended that nothing can be Every Application, Developing Right 
the vigor and magnetism of his person- | said or suggested that has not been used Mental Attitude. Avoiding Side Li 
ality. f or tried one thousand times before. ent tttude, Avoiding Side Lins 
President Roosevelt has demonstrated | Wouldn't it be creditable to develop new DE 
that he is a master of psychology and ways and new methods to express old 
popes he pat B mgs Mer Bay eye and time-tested ideas? By CALEB R. SMITH 
he people o' e Unite ates by the! 4. District Agent, Massachusetts Mut 
simplicity and directness of his address Cites Results of Use of » = Arbor, Mich. - Pret 
which enabled him to instill “confi-| Prepared Approach Plan - a . 
dence.” : ane Some underwriters may object to an The Geet Ging i, woes 7 
Selling is telling. It is fascinating be- | organized or prepared plan of approach, riage! e' oo a ome regardless o 
cause it deals with human nature. Sell-| presentation, and close, but I know of his age, ‘wuo be Sows _ Starting im the 
ing is making others think as you do.|a company which introduced the idea life —— the conserva 
It is the art of persuasion. When you| last year with this result: 20 percent OW na his ome. _— 1 in dome Pr 
fail to register a favorable opinion, there | of its agencies which adopted the plan seus Bh. BASTIEN ema ~*~ vay # — en Yo 
is no sale! There must be a recognition | sold 105 percent of quota, whereas the Pee ee _ | 8 we must learn ‘hy to plan. Ie 
that more intelligent salesmanship will| other 80 percent who worked hit or| _ John R. Hastie, immediate past presi- | ™ust realize that nothing of erent = C 
replace unorganized ways and methods. | miss did only 55 percent of quota. dent of the Chicago Association, was oe pre A toe ayn ge gg with- the 
. ice- i se s y u ou an. 6 
Technique of Planned What do you really know about your | for many years vice-president and ad "'Y gs — ty h 9 Pope ay shat the 
Selling Is Important market? Your territory? Its population? | VerUSimg manager of a Chicago pub- ge ie antag sf ody nena « 
~ Your prospects? Who are they? Where | ishing company and regarded as an ex- oy a Fg a. ye oa hao ee Be aa 
BP tw | _— — under- | are they? What is birth record? Who are | Pert on advertising, merchandising and ins Ge ait wenane aaiee ie Ge 
ciate vomnnciRiriy near kecuin a the parents? Death rate? Who are the —~ py ge York i ae 4 1908 the day, and that should be done the ” 
pana cerca re ‘tl —- bereaved? What is number of school | ) talified ~~ "t ne 4, evening of the day before i“ the 
poonts seca Rag om o agp Py children? Are bank deposits increasing? — i fi ye Re A on = : : : - 
iy fnit y: na An 1 Fo iL How much wholesaling, retailing, and wy s big I. f le di an en on Organize Day’s Work and : 
i ae peeeen cae anmiden a cme “| manufacturing business is transacted ao = r oe nil, ye my em 4 Stick to It Through Day 
Lr Ai wee Pate ‘oeuaete sos cumaniinn. yearly—by whom? Why should others in cadentbon be aul am You must organize your day’s work 
succeed is that they have developed the buy from you? Who are the newcomers ° — and you must stick to it throughout the le 
, ; ? : P to your community? What new busi- | —— — Tos i am "iiaaes Wagaget bocce su 
technique of planned selling. - . : = === : entire day. systematic in your su 
Why do our great musicians and act- es oe being oe ogee W ne ‘ , work. If you are to have a systematic 
ors constantly rehearse? Practice makes Wh, = ty ned. lif ec or re > Why sion during the next quarter of a cen-| program to follow you must be persis- sti 
perfect. Preparation begets success. pe dn -A x A ny lif rity nate emg Why | tury. Here, too, will be a shower of|tent in your study, in your planning tic 
How many underwriters are there in ey Duy ‘ve msurance irom you! | profits for energetic underwriters who| and in your soliciting. When I makea lei 
this audience who prepare themselves _All business signs indicate that the | push the sale of annuities and retire-| plan I write it out. Why? Because | cl 
beforehand? Do you click—click when | tide has turned. Thousands of factories, | ment income contracts for old age. _ | try to be systematic in my planning nm 
you stage your stuff or are you workshops, and offices throughout the There are many prospects who will After we get the habit of planning 
“floored?” Ysn’t it highly important for land are showing feverish activity. It | buy ‘more life insurance when the need | the next best habit is work, and if the in 
you to have rehearsed interviews before looks like the new deal is a reality. for it is properly emphasized. _ habit of work is once acquired and ce 
the crucial moment? The traffic lights show green, it’s a Can you look your prospects in the| when you make it a part of yourseli 
Wanamakers, Marshall Field, Hudson good time for underwriters to drive | eye and tell them that you practice what | you are pretty sure to succeed. st 
Bay Trading, Selfridgq expend large ahead. : you preach? Do you carry life insur- Plan your work and work your plan a 
sums on front window displays so that ane a o tremendous demand | ance until it hurts? Will your widow] It has always been an inspiration to a 
passersby will stop, look and listen. It vf oo: Names iefe ie insurance. oo and —- be = to say, “Dad did| me to make plans and above aa try to 
pays. . ! insurance were lapse not overlook any ets. live up to them, because if have 2 ; 
Advertising writers and editors re-| surrendered during the past four} Those underwriters who are quite suc-| standard to work by, or if I go on ree 
ceive fat salaries for ability to influence What This must be replaced quickly. | cessfulyhave demonstrated that better] ord as one who is going to do a cer 
public opinion. Advertisements in cer- : hat a market awaits you! Will you| results are invariably attained when the| tain thing, either to raise a budget in 
tain mediums cost $5,000 to $15,000 per | D¢ equal to the task? ; case method of selling is employed| my church, or in the community fund, ( 
insertion. Can’t you see how very im- Dr. Huebner has said that the annuity rather than the idea of merely attempt-| or to undertake to write a certain t 
portant it is to say the right thing? | Concept will be the greatest single de-| ing to sell or place another policy. Sur-| amount of business each year, my ow 1 






























velopment in the life insurance profes- (CONTINUED ON PAGE 32) self-respect will battle against defeat. 
You must set for yourself a goal and 1 
do not allow anything to interfere with 
your reaching that goal if humanly pos- 
sible. 
You must have confidence in your 
ability to do these things. Go out with 
confidence in your ability to do_ great 
things. If you do not have confidence 
in yourself, how under the sun are you 
going to expect others to have conh- 


dence in you. 


Right Mental Attitude 
Vital at All Times 


There is our old _ friend 
Whether you set your own quota of 
your manager sets it for you, you 
should have a quota to work DY. . 

have carefully observed over a period 
of several years that those who wor 


Logically if the same approach, presen- 
tation, or close is used for every kind of 
prospect, there is apt to be a strike- 
out. People react differently because 
they have varying problems and tem- 
peraments. Be courteous, patient and 
don’t walk in smoking a cigar, cigarette 
or pipe. 


Sales Talk Should Be 
Flexible and Applicable 


There are several types of buyers— 
mental—motive—vital. Your sales talk 
must be flexible and applicable. A fast- 
thinking salesman will make a mistake 
to rush a _ slow-thinking buyer who 
wants time to think it over. Some 
prospects will not buy on the first call. 
Others will. It is necessary to use good 
judgment. Women are usually critical 
by nature, therefore, it requires a dif- 








Have Charge of Arrangements 








quota 





ferent brand of selling technique to in- on a set quota arrive at the end oi the 
terest them. Size up your prospects, vear with a surplus of business on the 

listen and learn, it may be conducive to oor By 
a sale. There is no substitute tor per- One of the first things you must 
sonal contact in selling life insurance. learn is to have the right mental attr 
Your profession is the best-paid hard Many compliments were heard about the smooth functioning of local arrange- | tude at all times. If you think you'll 
work. You can write your Own pay | ments which was made possible by long preparation in the hands of committees | lose, you’re lost. For out in the w orld 
check. Success exists within you. But, | of the Chicago association. Among the most active were the men above—(left to | you'll find success begins with 4 fel- 
are you taking advantage of opportu- | right) A. Van Goldman, Prudential, chairman registration; L. S. Broaddus, Acacia | low’s will. It’s all in the state % 
nity? Are you measuring up? Have | Mutual, vice-chairman registration; A. A. De Lapp, Missouri State, chairman hotel | mind. ast 
t mus 


Isn’t it still true that an agen 
continue his efforts if he is to se¢ 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 


reservations ; T. F. Lawrence, Reliance, general chairman; Walt Tower, manag- 
ing director Chicago association; J. R. Hastie, Mutual of New York, past presi- 
dent, and Roy L. Davis, president Chicago association. 


you a method of attack which is re- 
sultful? Does your approach clinch 
curiosity? Does your presentation get 


all 
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Exercises Held 








NEEDED E, J. Clark, in Presenting Diplo- 
mas, Tells Why Course Has 
‘tlement with 
wing Riek Prospered 
Side Lines 
DEGREES GIVEN TO 126 
ITH 
ae Mutual, President of American College Says 


Project Supplied a Long-Felt 
Educational Need 


SS upon the 
egardless of 
rting in the 
1€ Conserya- 





By ERNEST J. CLARK 
President, a College of Life 


nd in doing 


plan. Yoy n ers 

Faeyd On a recent occasion, I was asked 
lan. : the question: What is responsible for 
in on what the rapid growth and pronounced suc- 
€ year, for cess attained by the American College 
fy sy of Life Underwriters in a period of 
> done the six years, four of which have witnessed 


the worst depression in the history of 
modern times? 
My answer consisted of four reasons: 
First: A long-felt and seriously neg- 


lay’s work ‘ : 
lected educational need that was being 


ughout the 


in your supplied. 
Systematic Second: A carefully thought-out in- 
be persis- stitutional plan involving the educa- 
planning tional prerequisites and standards of 
I make a leading degree-granting institutions with 
Because | clean-cut objectives of the greatest im- 
lanning. portance to be attained. 

planning _ Third: The cooperation of our lead- 
and if the ing colleges and universities, which 
uired and constituted an essential part of the plan. 


F yourseli Fourth: Securing the invaluable 
‘ services of Dr. S. S. Huebner as dean 
rour plan. 


— and Dr. David McCahan as secretary 
iration to and assistant dean, . 
all try to That combination is depression-proof. 
I have a 

> ane All Candidates Must 

Jo a cer- Have Same Preparation 

udget r Life underwriters, students, teachers 
ity fund, of life insurance, home office execu- 
nage ives and employes are now able to 
po bey — a most thorough _ educational 
or muperation for their vocation through 
ae with the medium of the Chartered Life 
nao . Underwriter course of study so stand- 
aly pee ardized in character that wherever the 
hoe. C. L. U. examinations are given the 
in sad candidate must necessarily have made 
out = the same educational preparation of 
jo_ great every other candidate whether he be a 
nfidence general agent, an underwriter, a teacher 
are you of life insurance, or a university grad- 
e conh- uate student, . 

The C. L. U. designation, therefore, 
carries with it a significance and value 
of unusual character, ranking with the 

: designations and degrees granted in 
ques other recognized professions. 
nota Of _ As you have been advised, the college 
. installed last year a course in agency 
ae management with the result that 22 
Bape nati + U's have completed all exami- 
"of the tions in this course, and they will re- 
ot : celve the special certificate in agency 
on the management this morning. 
—_— thes Cre, 158 candidates, who completed 
Pye ~ - L. U. examinations in June, as 
‘<= listed on the program, 126 are being 
= awarded Chartered Life Underwriter 
we) diplomas at this conferment, and the 
os other 25 will be awarded their diplo- 
ate @ mas upon completion of the experience 
_ een Five will be awarded cer- 
Cates of proficiency, three of whom 





ee all 





are home office representatives. They 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 
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Any economic institution, designed to 
further the welfare of mankind, should 
be judged from a two-fold standpoint, 
namely the speed and consistency with 
which the people use the same and the 
fullness to the public of all of the pos- 
sible services to which the institution 
lends itself. Along both of these lines 
education is the principal key to the 
future of life insurance. There must 
be a proper blending of the education 
of the two parties involved, i. e. of edu- 
cation of the practitioner and the client. 
Presumably the practitioner should al- 
ways be ahead of the client in a knowl- 
edge of the detailed subject matter in- 
volved in the profession. But the pub- 
lic should also be thoroughly familiar 
with the broad nature and significance 
of the service. Through such a blend- 
ing, attained by organized education, a 
mutuality of economic interest is cre- 
ated between the two parties to the 
transaction. Each party will be an ally 
to the other. The buying public will 
be friendly to the practitioner as a mat- 
ter of course, and will regard his work 
as dignified, inherently useful, and im- 
pellingly necessary. The practitioner 
will be conscious of rendering true 
service directly attributable to superior 
knowledge, and will shake off the un- 
pleasant feeling associated with unpre- 
paredness and a sale conducted on the 
basis of mere friendship or high pres- 
sure. 


Insurance to Grow Faster 
Than Material Wealth 


Life insurance will grow at least 
twice as fast as material wealth during 
the next 25 years, and the key to that 
accelerated growth will be the life in- 
surance education of the public as well 
as the education of those who deal with 
the public life-insurancewise. Life in- 
surance is a science of huge proportions, 
It is basically a profession from every 
standpoint and should be practiced as 
such. It represents a field of extraor- 
dinary economic usefulness along many 








By S. S. HUEBNER 
Dean American College of Life Underwriters 


lines. It is essentially an educational 
program, quite as worthy of a proper 
place within our educational system, for 
the lay student as well as for those anx- 
ious to prepare themselves for the call- 
ing, as many of the other subjects 
which are now a compulsory part of the 
American collegiate curriculum. 

Few today realize the benefits derived 
by the institution of life insurance from 
the American College of Life Under- 
writers and the C. LL. U. movement. 
They reach out into so many important 
directions that the combined effect will 
be tremendous in the course of time. 
In my opinion this National association 
will realize before many years that this 
movement represents the greatest single 
thing which it ever initiated for the 
good of life insurance. Six outstand- 
ing services are already apparent today. 


In the interest of time | shall discuss 
each of them briefly. 
Standardization of 

Education Lacking 

1. The Professional Concept and a 
Better Service. 

Strange as it may seem there has 
been no serious effort at standardiza- 
tion of education within the ranks of 
life underwriters. In all of the other 


branches of the life insurance business 
—financial, actuarial, medical, legal, etc. 
—such standardization of efficiency 
accepted as a matter of common sense 
and is insisted upon. But with respect 
to the field representatives—the very 
heart of the institution upon which all 
other branches of the business must de- 
pend for sustenance and upon which the 
proper spread of the beneficent in- 
fluence to the buying public is utterly 
dependent—all of our life insurance his- 
tory has been characterized by a happy- 
go-lucky policy, modified in recent years 
itis true by a very short course of train- 
ing in certain quarters, but seldom with 
any idea of thorough preparation ex- 
tending over a period of years. Self- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 
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Tell of C. L. U. Program 





JOHN A. STEVENSON, Philadelphia 





Penn Mutual Life 





DR. 8. 8. HUEBNER 
Dean of American College 


~ 


Honor Chartered Life Underwriters 


Huebner Tells What C.L.U. |Weighs Value of 
Means to Life Insurance| ©: \. U- Program 


|No Guarantee of Success But Of- 
| fers Basis for Better 
Service 


KNOWLEDGE NOT ENOUGH 


If Increased Knowledge Brings Real 
Love of the Business and Increased 
Action, Success Assured 





By JOHN A. STEVENSON 


Manager, Stevenson y, Penn 
Mutual, Phi i 
Public recognition of the importance 
of life insurance as an econonric factor 
has undoubtedly been increased by the 
remarkable of this institution 
during the past few years. Impressive 
as the figures showing total assets, pro- 
duction, and disbursements are, how- 
ever, I think that oftentimes we get a 
truer conception of the real value of life 
insurance from the individual instances 
of life insurance service which come to 
our individual attention. 
In like manner, we can't fail to be im- 
pressed by the inherent value of the 
C. L. U. program when we study the 
reports of what the American College 
of Life Underwriters has accomplished 
in the way of developing a satisfactory 
program for giving underwriters an ade- 
quate educational background; extend- 
ing the facilities for obtaining this ade- 
quate educational background in colleges 
and universities. At the same time, our 
estimate of the value of the C. L. U. 
program is bound to be influenced to 
some extent by what is being accom- 
plished by individual Chartered Life 
Underwriters with whom we come in 
contact. 


Success of C. L. U.’s Will 
Mean Success of Program 


record 





Naturally we aren't fair in judging the 
U. degree to an under- 


i value of a C. L. 


writer merely by results in a few in- 
dividual cases any more than we are fair 
in judging the inherent worth of the 


iC. P. A. designation by the accomplish- 
ments of a few accountants. But, if, as 
has been pointed out before, in the large 
t majority of individual cases, the records 
of those who had received the C. P. A. 
had not testified to the worth of this 
designation, the business world would 
pay very little attention to the meaning 
of the C. P. A. today. And there can 
be no question that the privilege of 
wearing the C. L. U. key on the under- 
writer's watch chain is going to mean 
much or little in the future, depending 
on whether much or little accom- 
plished by those who hold the C. L. U. 
degree today. 

When we consider the possibilities of- 
fered by the C. L. U. program, I think 
that even a superficial consideration of 
the course of study would force us to 
admit that ‘t would provide a splendid 
informational background. 

At no time in our economic history 
has a broad informational background 
been of greater importance in any line 
of business and life insurance selling is 
no exception to the rule. 

i When we make the remark that there 
| are 65,000,000 life insurance policyhold- 

ers, we must realize that half the peo- 
| (CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 
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Timely An 





nuity Approaches 
Are Explained by “Stars’’ 





Annuities have powerful appeal under 
present conditions if their benefits are 
strikingly illustrated, speakers in the 
Million Dollar Round Table declared. 
Men are looking for freedom from in- 
vestment worries; certainty of principal 
and interest; some means of legitimately 
avoiding at least a part of the oppres- 
sive burden of taxation. For the agent 
who exhaustively studies the subject 
and developes practical, up-to-the-min- 
ute illustrations and arguments, the pos- 
sibilities are limitless in this field. 

Two speakers on this subject were J. 
Douglas Freeman of the Equitable Life 
at Baltimore, and Paul F. Clark, general 
agent of the John Hancock in Boston, 
and Ward H. Hackleman, general agent 
of the Massachusetts Mutual in Indian- 
apolis. Their remarks are presented in 
part below: 

J. DOUGLAS FREEMAN: In discus- 
sing with Paul F. Clark the annuity con- 
tract he told you of, I told him we carried 
it a little further. We have shown a man 


| what we call the “106-contract.” 
| puts $106,000 in and carries it for fifteen 








If he 


years, he will receive back in interest 
around $44,000 more than he put in. 
He then could draw out about $87,000- 
odd in cash. It might be that his condi- 
tions have changed then, and he might 
want to spend the $87,000. Fifteen 
years from now he would like to have 
$87,000 to spend, and if he drew it out, 
it would leave $21,000 of the money that 
he put in originally. He would get a 
life income on that of almost $2,200 a 
year. Well, that appeals to them very 
well, and it is going over big. 


Men of Means Seeking 
Income Free from Tax 


I found another thing in just the last 
month or two, when dealing with men 
of means that are hunting for the next 
five years to get an income that is free 
from taxation. We sell a single premium 
retirement and not in multiples of 

25,000. We have the man sign for 





, tremendous lot of business 





$25,000, to be issued in twenty-five $1,000 
contracts. 

Now, we can guarantee to give him 
a little over 4.2 percent interest on that 
for the first five years. He gets that 
by selling one of those the first year, 
selling it for about $990. The next year 
he can sell it for about $1,000, and so 
on. By selling one of them each year 
for five years, that gives him his in- 
terest. The accumulation goes on. The 
others amount at the end of five years 
to around $25,000, for which he can take 
a certificate of deposit which will pay 
him 2.6 percent. 


Companies Resist Use 
of Corporate Form 


The only reason I wanted to bring 
that out to you, gentlemen, was this: 
I have sold in my time an average of a 
good deal of insurance a year, and a 
insurance. 
In the last couple of years some of my 
clients in business insurance have told 
me jocularly that when the time came 
to use some of these preferred stocks 
and bonds, the values which they had 
bought for their sinking fund were not 
there. I said, “I have the very picture 
that will fit in to eliminate any question 
of doubt, and at the end of five years’ 
time you won't need any sinking fund of 
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that kind anyway, will you?” 
said, “No.” 

I said, “In the meantime let us ej 
you $25,000 on the life of some particy. 
lar man in your organization, functiop. 
ing just as I told you, and at the eng 
of that time the company will get jt; 
4.65, but the beautiful part of it, afte, 
the five years when they get this incom 
of 4.65 percent, if they want their mone 
they can get it in five minutes’ time 
and what officers of a business yijj 
know in five years’ time they haye 
$100,000 lying there and that in twenty. 
four hours they can get it for some re. 
placement charge? 

I tell you, gentlemen, that is going 
to be the corporation replacement fund 
of the country in the next ten years 
The only mistake, and I have taken jt 
up with our home officials, is that they 
will not allow us to write it on the cor- 
porate form. They are getting around 
it by assigning it, but if we are going 
to beat around the bush, why not come 
out and say they can write it on the 
corporate form. If they do, every agent 
in the country that writes that kind of 
{ business will not have any questions 
_ about whether his business is going wp, 


| Tells Method Used in 
Closing Big Cases 


They 





I am going to say one other thing 
that has helped me in the last four 
months in selling ten or twelve or four- 
teen cases. A client of mine, a very 
large investment banker and one of the 
few who has not lost any money, called 
me up about four months ago and said, 
“I want you to come down to see me. 
Don't get it into your head that I am 
going to buy any more life insurance, 
but I want you to go over my contracts. 
I happen to be in need of funds and | 
want you to figure out how much it 
would take to pay up all my life insur- 
ance right now.” 


Contract Is Paid for 
With the Current Dollar 


I said, “Tom, that is a hell of a nice 

idea for the company. It is a beautiful 
idea. They would like to do that and 
give you much discount on your 
premiums.” 
Then I said, “Tom, you are not done 
yet. The government has told society 
how much depreciation there is going to 
be in the dollar. Fortunately for you, 
you pay for the life insurance contract 
with the current dollar and we pay you 
in the current dollar. Let's wait six 
or eight months and see if they take the 
gold value of that dollar down, and if 
they do, vou not only get the discount, 
but you pay for it with a depreciated 
dollar. 


so 


Strong Argument Exists 
in Deflation of Dollar 


“And we hope and we know that this 
thing is coming back. After a while 
you will have your money back, and tt 
will probably pay you, when you step 
out, in the real value of the dollar as 
it used to be.” He said, “That ts 4 
pretty good idea.” Then he said, “If tt 
does go down 1] 


and doesn't come back, 
what will happen?” ; 

I said, “If you want to leave the fam- 
ily $100,000 income to spend, then 
won't buy as much as it had been buy- 
ing in the past. What would be re- 
quired?” 

He said, “More life insurance 


I said, “That is what I hav been 
waiting for you to say.” He bought 
another $50,000. “ 

Gentlemen, I have used that illustra- 
tion twelve or fourteen times and | have 
come away with a contract every time. 
That ought to mean that that is a good 


sales argument. 
I happen to have a good many ft 
who are prominent in the United States, 
who go hunting and fishing with me, 
and their reaction now is that if this 
annuity business keeps up, some law has 
got to be made that is going to hurt the 
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sale of it with us. Now, when you 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 
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Many Large Cash 
Surpluses on Hand 


Field Is Fertile for Agent Whose 
Sights Are Trained 
High 


PAUL COOK GIVES IDEAS 





T. W. Scott Also Talks to Millionaires, 
Telling About His Letter and 
Telephone Service 


Two valuable contributions at the 


Million Dollar Round Table were those 
of Paul R. Cook of the Mutual Benefit 
in Chicago, who paid for $1,209,000 on 
37 lives last year, and Thomas M. Scott 
of the Penn Mutual in Philadelphia, who 


paid for $2,350,000 last year on 125 lives. 

Mr. Cook, author as well as star sales- 
man, brings a ready wit and crystal-clear 
acumen to bear on life insurance selling. 
Mr. Scott has a unique method of giving 
his policyholders service over the tele- 
phone and by mail, conserving his time 
and theirs. The remarks of these two 
leaders in part are appended: 

PAUL R. COOK: When the business 
is bad it has been determined time after 
time that a man will tie a knot in the 
end of his rope to hang on. For the 
last three years I have had the best busi- 
ness I have ever had on the larger pre- 
miums on older men, and almost all of 
my sales appeal has been that you have 
to tie a knot in the end of your rope 
and hang on four or five years because 
you have a damned good plant here. 
You may have wonderful equipment, but 
it is not going to be any good as an 
estate. If you are able to stay around 
a while longer, it will begin to function 
again when the business cycle changes, 
such as you know it will change. 

People, I think business men particu- 
larly, are confident that if they can 
weather out this period, they will make 
more money than they ever did before. 
I don’t know that the underwriting de- 
partments are quite sympathetic with 
that viewpoint right at the present time, 
but I have had enough success in selling 
them on that idea to do a satisfactory 
business, 


Financial Soothsayers 
Are Fading from Picture 


Here is something else: There have 
been a great many changes in business 
personnel. Some of the balloons have 
certainly been deflated. There aren't 
nearly as many super-men as there used 
to be. People don’t like to see their 
names on the financial page of the paper 
any more prognosticating on what is the 
easiest way to make the next million 
dollars. Those men are out. Every time 
a man goes out, somebody else has to 
come in. Every time somebody else 
comes in, he comes in at an increased 
carning. 

1 mentioned to a group of men yes- 
terday that I could have written five or 
six million dollars in Chicago alone on 
cases 1 knew somebody was going to 
pick off, but I didn’t paddle around there 
soon enough to get it. You knew that 
they were in a spot to buy life insurance. 
So what is misfortune for one fellow 
may turn out to be good fortune for 
another, and the alert man can always 
find enough turnover in business, in life, 
In conditions, 

If somebody bought wheat at one dol- 
ae somebody else sold it, and he may 
et pe it back at 60 cents. If he 
= it at 60 cents and it went up to one 

ollar, somebody else made the money. 
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Cup Won by Birmingham Group 








First Convention of Three 
Days of Solid Sessions 


Birmingham association. 


This is the first convention within the 
history of old timers when sessions have 
been conducted for three solid days. 
Usually a convention session not 
scheduled the afternoon of the second 
day, that time being set aside for sight- 
seeing and other recreational features. 
That custom was not followed this year 
because the world fair is the big attrac- 
tion and those who arranged the pro- 
gram felt that it would not be necessary 
to set aside a specific time for visiting 
the grounds. The conventioneers can 
go in the evening and most of them 
came early or are remaining in Chicago 
after the conclusion of the convention to 
see the fair. 


18 


totter, and it is our ability to stay on 
the upper side in prospecting that makes 
our life insurance sales talk effective. 
There is always an upper side to it. 

I know that many business men now- 
days are not worried about how much 
money they have in the bank. They are 
worried about what the hell to do with 
it. I have often thought that a man 
would rather take a chance on an invest- 
ment and lose part of his principal and 
all of the interest than to let the money 
stay in a bank six months. Business men 
have been trained against having idle 
money. They would rather lose money 
and keep it active than keep their money 
and keep it passive. 

Of course, that is where we come in. 
I was talking to the Dun & Bradstreet 
man the other day and he was remark- 
ing on the large cash surpluses, much 
larger in adequately financed businesses 


than ever before. That is what many 
underwriters have found. It seems to 
me, regardless of whether I want to 


write 200 policies for a $5,000 or $10,000 
average or whether I want 50 policies 
for $25,000 or $50,000 average, depending 
on my personality and the type of men 
I like to do business with, there is al- 
ways enough men for the unusual man 
to find and get his volume, and there 
fs always enough turnover in any field 
to give that man his volume. 


Believes Adjustments Are 
Unavoidable in Recovery 


That doesn't mean that it is going to 
be easy. I don’t think that 50 percent 
of the national income can be cut off 
without making adjustments necessary. 
I think that the life insurance business 
is going to be damned tough for the next 
year, tougher, probably, than it ever has 
been. But I do say that most men are 
paralyzed by this situation; that instead 
of fighting and going out, they have mu- 
tual admiration societies. In 1929 they 





There are always two sides to a teeter- 


used to brag about how much they made. 





Men who helped win the membership cup for the Birmingham association— 
(left to right) J. O. Ogle, Pan American, chairman membership committee; 
Thomas J. Huey, Prudential; Fred S. Chisolm, New England Mutual, president 





Women’s Tea at Exposition 


Is Attended by Over 300 


More than 300 women agents and vis- 
iting ladies this afternoon are attending 
a tea in the trustees’ lounge of the Hall 
of Science of the Century of Progress. 
The sumptuous lounge was offered for 
the purpose by Mr. and Mrs. Rufus C. 
Dawes. Mr. Dawes, of course, is direc- 
tor in chief of the exposition. The affair 
was one of the entertainment features 
arranged by the local hostess’ committee 
of which Sara Frances Jones, Equitable 
of New York in Chicago, is chairman, 
and Mrs. Helen M. Thomas, of the same 
company in the city vice-chairman. 

An unusually large number of women 
are attending the Chicago convention of 


1s 


the National Association 
In 1933 they like to brag about how 
hard up they are. Both of them were 


liars. 

Mr. Scott gave a novel slant on serv- 
ice. Instead of seeing his clients fre- 
quently in person and impressing them 
with what he is doing he uses the mail 
and the telephone, but he does give them 
snappy service. He realizes that all they 
want the service and usually would 
rather be spared the demand on their 
time that seeing him would entail. 

He trains his office force to write let- 
ters. When a service rendered, in- 
stead of writing a letter himself, he lets 
a clerk write that “Mr. Scott has re- 
ceived your letter and looked up the so 
and so and has asked me to write you 
as follows.” He actually does tell them 
what to write, but the labor of compos- 
ing the letter and reading it is taken off 
his hands. He reads the carbons to see 
that the right service has been given. 


Cases Show Policyholders 
Are Getting What They Want 


That this kind of service builds a clien- 
tele was demonstrated by a number of 
cases recited by Mr. Scott. He told of 
four instances occurring in 1932 where 
large insurance resulted from old time 
clients looking to him for life insurance 
service. 

“I mention these cases,” concluded 
Mr. Scott, “simply to bring out what 
we all know: that through our service 
which we willingly and gladly give and 
which we have to give whether we gladly 
give it or not, it is a vital element in 
staying in the business. We can and do 


1s 


1s 


build up additional insurance and tie 
people closer to us than ever. 
“Of course, after all, our friends, 


whether they happen to be business or 
personal, are very important in this bus- 
iness. It is often said that the wagging 
tongue of a satisfied policyholder is the 
best advertisement you can have, and I 





have found it so myself.” 


Production Plans 
of Woods Agency 


W. M. Duff Says He Is Seeking 
Large Number of 
Cases 


ADDRESSES ROUND TABLE 


Success Is Met in Making Drive for 
Women’s Business and Juveniles, 
He Reports 


The which the Edward A. 
Woods Company of Pittsburgh, general 
the Life of New 
York, has kept up-its premium volume 


W. M. Duff, presi- 
dent of that agency, at the Million Dul- 


Way in 


agency of Equitable 


was described by 


lar Round Table session. He said: 


shown a sub- 
10 
of written 
last This and 
next year, I think, we are going on the 
proposition that if you want to get 
volume you have to get numbers. Com- 
panies or actuaries or underwriters in 
companies are not looking with favor 
on large cases. We believe that the 
pendulum will swing some time in the 
other direction, and we want to stay 
in business, Therefore, we are after a 
number of cases. 


“Our agency has very 


stantial increase, almost 
the 


Same 


percent, in 


number cases over the 


time year year 


Salary Savings Bought 
to Replace Group Lines 


“W e have gotten a number of cases 
this year, first, on dealing with salary 
savings. Most companies use the sal- 
ary savings idea; that is, the employer 
agrees to collect monthly from his em- 
ployes the monthly premium or deposit 


This 


on a life insurance policy. year 
we have obtained a very substantial 
business on so-called salary savings. 


The more so is that true, because in a 
good many cases where group insurance 
was carried, the employer has dropped 
the group insurance in force, and in 
some of these cases we have replaced 
that group by salary savings. Annui- 
ties have furnished a considerable vol- 
ume of new deposits and number 
cases. 


Successful Drive for 
Insurance on Children 


o! 


“Then most companies are now in- 
suring juveniles, anywhere from 9 years 
and 6 months up. We will issue life 
insurance policies, and we have made 
a drive this year for insurance on the 
lives of children. You can readily 
understand the significance of that. 
Children, of course, have an economic 
value, but 


you are instilling thrift in 
them, perhaps. We are using Christ- 
mas savings funds which the parents 
have established to make the deposit 


on the life insurance, and I am build- 
ing up clients for the future 


Costs Just as Much for 
a Woman to Die as a Man 


“Probably the best thing that we 
have done this year was to run a cam- 
paign for the insuring of women. I! 
was minded to do that because of sev- 
eral circumstances in our own agency. 
We had a man, the head of a very nice 
family, whose wife was a fine young 
woman, She took sick. She was in 
the hospital for a number of weeks, and 
then on a miserable day last April |! 
went up in the country and attended 
her funeral. It costs just as much for 
a woman to get sick and die as it does 
for a man. That family was handi- 
capped considerably. The children 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 29) 
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Moratorium Proved the 
Strength of Supervision 


By G. S. VAN SCHAICK 
New York Insurance Superintendent 





In this country we have rounded out} was designated as the official with 
a century of governmental supervision | whom data as to financial condition of 
of insurance. In the early days the in- | insurance companies was required to be 
corporation of insurance companies by | filed. A trial of 20 years proved how 
special enactment gave state govern-| feeble and ineffective was this as a 
ments an opportunity to specify certain | means of public protection. After two 
restraints m the company charters. | decades of experimentation it was not 
These had to do with investments, li- | strange that in 1849 the comptroller was 
quidity and safeguards against excep- | granted fairly extensive licensing and 
tional losses. Such restrictions in cor- | inquisitorial powers by the general laws 
porate charters were the initial step in| of that year. Ten years later similar 
governmental control. powers were conferred upon an admin- 

From this modest and ineffective be- | istrative official known as the superin- 
ginning insurance’ supervision soon | tendent of insurance of the state of New 
passed into the phase of general laws. | York. 
It has certainly been a century of Prog- | Exceptional Mortality 
ress. Whether the progress achieved has ‘Cc ies in That Ti 
kept pace with other social and scienti- CVs nocigtemnd 


fic development is a disputable question Any old gazetteer will attest to the ex- 
which need not be discussed on the | ceptional mortality of insurance compa- 
present occasion. nies during that general period. I refer 


It was in 1828, the last year of the | to developments in New York supervi- 
administration of DeWitt Clinton, sixth | sion because of my greater familiarity 
governor of New York, that the comp- | with the laws of my own state. It is 
troller, chief fiscal officer of the state, ] interesting to observe that develop- 











ments and successive steps in insurance 
supervision in the various states were 
singularly along the same general lines 
and at about the same periods. 


Supervision like insurance itself is 
based upon experience. Successful un- 
derwriters base their rates on the ex- 
perience of the past. They learn from 
those experiences what the influence of 
certain facts is upon hazards. From 
time immemorial every kind of insur- 
ance has had its foundation in and 
learned its lessons from experience. In 
the disasters of the past in the insur- 
ance field either of underwriting or gov- 
ernmental control analysis will show 
that there was either no experience to 
guide or the experience of the past had 
been disregarded. 

Fire and casualty companies have 
their schedule ratings based upon the 
experience of classifications. Life in- 
surance companies have their tables of 
mortality which constantly are being 
brought up to date. Reserves for the 
various kinds of insurance are based on 
experience which insurance companies 
have had over a period of years. In the 
early days of public and employers’ lia- 
bility, it is well established that the loss 
reserves were wholly inadequate for 
companies transacting those forms of 
insurance. The same could be said with 
respect to surety and other lines of cas- 
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ualty insurance where losses are why 
are known as deferred losses. — Presey 
reserve requirements are  constan, 
being strengthened by insurance syp,. 
visory officials as the actualities of 4, 
past are seen and studied. 


Legislation Not Meant 
to Be Obstructive 


Legislation designed to protect the ; 
suring public is never intended to be o. 
structive, arbitrary or unjust as to }. 
surance companies. It, too, must ) 
based upon experience as its bedrod 
foundation. As in the case of comp. 
nies themselves the weakness and } 
eptitude of supervisory statutes ay 
policies lies in sparseness of experienc 
rather than in loose and ill consider 
action. 

With the establishment of insurane 
departments in many of the states th 
first great forward step in administr. 
tive control was taken. Men like Elizy 
Wright of Massachusetts and William 
Barnes of New York were pioneers in 
the field. Elizur Wright is often calle 
the father of life insurance. He becany 
one of the early Massachusetts commis. 
sioners in 1858. William oe was 
the first insurance superintendent o 
New York. Their writings and reports 
give an interesting picture of the cor 
dition of the times. Their foresight and 
force did much to stimulate public in- 
terest and to bring popular support toa 
movement that is generally admitted t 
be sound. 

When insurance commissioners wer 
first created they had before them a 
course to travel that was unblazed. Fed- 
eral control of insurance was neither 
advocated nor desired. Each state was 
a law unto itself. Each state, however 
in which insurance played an important 
part realized the necessity of some uni- 
formity of action and procedure. One 
of the early and most important for- 
ward steps was the organization of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners. The value of this organiza- 
tion cannot be overestimated. Its work 
for uniformity in reports and statutes, in 
strengthening examinations, in focus 
ing attention on rates and acquisition 
cost and in the supervision of the i 
surance companies generally has done 
more to eliminate evils and unsafe prac- 
tices and to stimulate the growth of in- 
surance and public confidence than any 
other element. Although a_ voluntary 
organization, although the record of its 
proceedings will show a wide diver 
gence of opinion on many questions 
presented, its various actions, generally 
with unanimity, are recognized in this 
and other countries as having great an 
authoritative weight. The courts rely 
upon it as expressing the most ad 
vanced and constructive thought upo! 
problems in the insurance fiel 
For the most part its actions are advis 
ory but generally followed. Seldom | 
ever has there been a voluntary bods 
which has had so great a_ nationwide 
effect upon legislation and the develop- 
ment of specialized law as the Nation 
Convention of Insurance Commission 
ers. 

Most Critical Period 
Was From 1870 to 1880 
The most critical period in insurance 


supervision and insurance history 1s U. 
doubtedly the period of 1870 1550 





This was during the depression follow 
ing the monetary disturbance of te 
Civil War period, together with the con- 
flagrations in Chicago and Boston, T& 
sulting in great mortality among bot 


fire and life insurance companies Prac- 
tically half of the life insurance comps 
nies doing business in New York ceased 
doing business. The lessons and expert 
ence in that period show that the com- 
panies failed because they were extrav- 


s dis- 
agantly managed, in some case re 
honestly, and their investments 

a type not 


been too largely in assets Oo! 
available to carry out their contracts 

In the business expansion in the late 
nineties and the beginning of this ce? 
tury, life insurance companies are again 
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questionable practices. This was devel- 
oped by the Armstrong legislative in- 
vestigation of 1905 in New York which 
resulted in remedial legislation enacted 
ein 1906. This legislation curbed ex- 
‘Te ravagance through its famous sections 
96 and 97 of the New York insurance 
iaw. It gave greater power and author- 
ity to the insurance department and re- 
rotect the ». [EE stricted the way Of investing funds of 
nded to be oj, IEE policyholders of life companies. By the 
just as to >. granting of such sweeping power and 
too, must authority, backed by public opinion, no 
S its bedrog governor, knowing his responsibility, 
ise of compa. has since 1905 permitted politics in any 
‘ness and ip. wise to interfere with the insurance de- 
Statutes an; partment or its activities. ; ; 
of experienc The 25 years following that investi- 
ill considere gation might be called the golden age 
of life insurance. The supervision re- 
quired by the New York laws enacted 
he states th at that time has been, in the opinion of 
1 administra. many, one of the most important ele- 
en like Elizy ments in the growth and strength of in- 
and William surance and its ability to weather the 
2 pioneers jy storms which it has met in the last few 
: often calle years. The laws enacted at that time 

He becam were all based on the expeience of the 
etts commis. past and the hereditary evils shown by 
Barnes was such experience. The most important 
and most famous of its legislation, the 
so-called limitation of expenses both for 
new and old business, was not enacted 
until it was shown that the experience 
of three well managed companies dem- 
onstrated that its provisions would work 
no hardship in their proper operation. 
It was no speculative attempt to fore- 
cast the future. It simply put into New 
York supervision the weapons which 
past experience showed were needed. 
Policy contracts have been more uni- 
form and the results to policyholders 
have been better and more satisfactory. 
Companies operating in New York un- 
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Insurance and Supervision 
on Trial Last Three Years 


S organiza- After the most prosperous, most suc- 
Its work cessful decade in life insurance and in 
statutes, in the economic development of this coun- 
in focus- try, there has followed what is probably 
acquisition the most criti¢al period in our economic 
of the in- history. Life insurance and supervision 
has done have been on trial in the past three 
nsafe prac- years in the period of adjustment conse- 
wth of in- quent to the boom period following the 
- than any world war. In spite of some weaknesses 
voluntary — and failures, life insurance has come 
‘ord of its through the depression better than any 
ide diver- other financial institution. It has car- 
questions ried on as never before. The unemploy- 
generally ment problem would have been less 
-d in this serious in its consequences if all insti- 
great an tutions had carried on as did life insur- 
yurts rely ance. It met its obligations without 
most ad stint. It poured forth its funds to meet 
ght upon the demands of its policyholders in 
ice field every walk of life. It sustained them 
are advis when all other sources failed. It was 
Seldom if the last line of financial defense. 
ary body Right here let me say to this great 
ationwide organization of life underwriters that 
develop you need have no misgivings by reason 
Nationa! of the suspension of the payment of pol- 
imission- icy loans and surrenders. Rather than 


a weakness, the efficiency of supervision 
im handling a crisis adequately and with 
promptness furnishes a conspicuous ex- 
ample of governmental action at its very 






nsurance best. The bank holiday threw a most 
ry is un- unusual demand for cash upon the life 
te 1880 imsurance companies of the country. 
follow- Much of this demand was due to the 
of the lailure of the normal credit agencies of 
the con- the country to function as they usually 
ton, re- do. There developed what was anala- 
ng both Sous to a run on a bank. If the assets 
s. Prac- back of the life insurance companies of 
compa- the country had been sacrificed at panic 
< ceased prices it would have been the most 
experl- Wastelul and needless sacrifice in finan- 
he com- tial history, 
xtrav- . 
es. dis- Bank Holiday Demanded 
ts had on Not Debate 
ype not The bank holiday was declared on 
racts. >aturday, March 4. The situation called 
‘he late ‘OF action not debate. The government 
jis cen- ot New York acted instantly. Confer- 
e again eates between the governor and the su- 
it and Perintendent of insurance ensued 

















throughout Sunday. Monday came the 
conferences with the governor, the su- 
perintendent and the legislative leaders 
at which time the emergency legislation 
was drafted with care. No constitu- 
tional limitation was overlooked. The 
bill was speeded up the Hudson to Al- 
bany by plane. It was introduced that 
evening in the legislature accompanied 
by an emergency message from the 
governor. The legislature remained in 
session until 3 a. m. Tuesday morning 
and passed the bill after thorough ex- 
amination but with little opposition. 
Back came the plane to New York 
where the governor signed the bill and 
thus enacted its provisions into law. All 
day Tuesday there were successions of 
conferences with life insurance experts 
and the insurance commissioners of 
nearby states. The rules and regula- 
tions to meet the situation were drafted 
and promulgated by the superintendent 
early on Wednesday pursuant to the 
emergency powers bestowed upon him 
by the law of the day before. The most 
careful consideration was given to ade- 
quate exceptions that would prevent 
hardship and distress. Thus in the 
course of but a few hours there «as cut 
out a new course in governmental ac- 
tion which made insurance history and 
furnished a guide that was generally 
followed throughout the nation. 


Governments Can Act With 
Precision and Effectiveness 


There is much cynical and disparag- 
ing talk about the red tape of govern- 
ment. The action of the governor and 
legislature of New York in moving with 
swiftness and certainty to avoid a pos- 
sible disaster is an example that gov- 
ernments can and sometimes do act 
with precision and effectiveness. 

And what about the policyholders 
whose assets were preserved? In New 
York the restrictions which were put on 
in March were liberalized from time to 
time as circumstances permitted and en- 
tirely removed early in September. 
These restrictions did what they were 
calculated to do. They did it without 
distress and with little inconvenience. 
They were merely a temporary safe- 
guard to be used while needed and then 
discarded. The obligations of the com- 
panies remained in full force and effect. 
Despite occasional protest from those 
who little understood what it was all 
about, in general the policyholders of 
the country acclaimed the swift and 
sure governmental methods for the pro- 
tection of one of their most valued pos- 
sessions. The fact that supervisory offi- 
cials are clothed with the power to give 
needed protection in times of emer- 
gency gives added assurance to the pub- 
lic that their life insurance policies are 
surrounded by every conceivable pre- 
caution and safeguard. 


Loan Privileges 
Should Not Be Scrapped 


In this period of reconstruction when 
all along every line of endeavor weak- 
nesses should be repaired, it does not 
follow that the loan and cash surrender 
provisions of life insurance policies 
should be scrapped. There are often 
times in the lives of policyholders when 
temporarily the cash or loan value is 
more important than the insurance it- 
self. The value of a life insurance con- 
tract without cash or loan value is prac- 
tically destroyed for credit purposes. To 
do away with cash and loan values 
would be a step backward in American 
life insurance. Such backward step is 
not justified by any experience of the 
past three years. Instead the principle 
underlying cash values has been shown 
to be correct even though it may have 
been overemphasized. When all other 
sources failed the number of policyhold- 
ers whose only hope was the value of 
their insurance policies and who were 
thus helped to carry on was exceedingly 
large. 

For three years the life insurance 
companies generally withstood the de- 
mands of their policyholders for cash. 
Most of them could have continued to 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 
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People ’s Savings Should 


Go Mainly to Insurance 


By J. M. KEPLAR 


I know there have been many things 
to detract from your sales production 
this past year—policy loans, premium 
extensions, moratoriums, lapses, rein- 
statements, change of address, etc. Dur- 
ing a sales congress up in Minnesota 
recently, an agent remarked to me, “A 
man nowadays has to run like hell to 


stay where he is.” Maybe so. But 
run. I have observed through it all that 
the sun still rises in the east, sets in 


the west and shines most of the time. 
I think there are brighter days ahead. 
A lot depends on the way you look at 


Even if these 1933 conditions are giv- 
ing you brain fever, if the indicator on 
that thermometer of yours, located di- 
rectly north of your collar button, regis- 
ters discouragement, if you find your- 
self low in spirits and your ambitions 


are hanging by a mere thread, still 
don’t give up. Who wants to trade 
places with King Tut? Stick by the 





James M. Keplar is district 
agent for the Bankers Life of 
Iowa at Elkhart, Ind. His aver- 
age annual paid for production for 
the last 12 years has been $483,000 
and he has produced an applica- 
tion a week for more than three 
years. He has been a member of 
the president’s Premier club of 
his company since that club was 
organized. Before he entered life 
insurance, Mr. Keplar was a 
teacher and farmer. 











ship, for it will be the man who sticks 
in this business, through this depres- 
sion, who will sail into the port of pros- 
perity with colors flying high in the 
near future, for there is a hey-day ahead 
for men and women in the life insur- 
ance business. 

Yes, I suppose this is the proper time 
to get discouraged, but don’t do it. Do 
you suppose the master minds of in- 
dustry ever have occasion to become 


discouraged? Yes. But, do they? No. 
They just fight harder during those 
periods. 


Yes, days of discouragement come to 
every individual, the time when hope 
seems to drop, when the idea of a bright 
future seems farther removed in the dis- 
tance. I cannot believe the man who 
says he never gets discouraged, that he 
never gets the blues. 


Competition Is With 

Realtor, Bond Salesman 

We shall not enter into a discussion 
here as to what caused this last de- 
pression. We can state, however, that 
if all the money that was invested dur- 
ing the past 10 years in automobiles, 
real estate, stocks, bonds and foreign 
securities, had been invested in life in- 
surance, then we would have been out 
of the woods much sooner. What a 
different picture you engineers of es- 
tate building can paint, with the aid of 
the institution of life insurance for the 
oncoming generation of America. 

Today, as we stand in that coveted 
position, on the very front porch of the 
investor’s mind, you will do well to 
rivet this fact firmly in your top piece, 
you are not competitors, one with the 
other; your real competition is with the 
real estate man, who sells vacant lots 
for the bubbles to burst on; the fellow 
who sells bonds and securities, which 
may be as good as a cold baked potato 
sandwich when you're old and hungry; 
the automobile, radio, refrigeration and 
luxury salesmen, all of whom are well 
trained, and they are out to get a share 
of the wage earner’s dollar, by telling 
your prospect that it’s all right to carry 
a little life insurance, but, after being 


should make other get-rich-quick in- 
vestments and enjoy the luxuries of life. 

There is some merit to the statement 
that during the balmy days preceding 
the depression, the bond and securities 
salesmen had the technique, but they 
did not have the goods, and, while the 
insurance salesman had the goods, they 
lacked technique; otherwise, more in- 
vestments would have been made in in- 
surance, fewer in worthless bonds and 
foreign securities. 


Must Acquire Technique 
To Do a Good Job 


In order that we insurance men may 
do our part toward stabilizing prosper- 
ity let us acquire the proper technique 
necessary to successfully engineer the 
savings program of the American in- 
vestor, to the end that his savings will 
go chiefly into that one investment, life 
insurance, which has stood through all 
this depression, like a lone chimney 
after a fire, while most other invest- 
ments have been leveled to the ground. 

If it be hard for the rich man to get 
his camel through the needle’s eye, 
surely the poor twister and the man 
who recommends pure protection with- 
out old age features, merely for the sake 
of easier sales and a commission, will 
have a hard time arriving. 

You general agents would do well to 
get a Bible and have every salesman 
read the first chapter of Genesis. You'll 
be amazed at the clearness with which 
the whole story of the creation of the 
world can be told in 600 words. Apply 
the pruning shears to most sales talks 
and they will grow stronger and more 
healthy. They will, in more cases, im- 
pregnate the mind of the prospect. 
“Gets you there and gets you back.” 
Mix a little heart, as well as head, with 
your business and touch the inner 
chamber of man’s soul, but remember, 
your story is simple. 

Life insurance is property and the 
best property one can own. Life insur- 
ance is a good investment and the best 
investment one can make, because it 
does what a man wants done, at a time 
he needs it done, and can’t do it him- 
self 


Buy More Insurance, 
Work to Pay for It 


My point is this: What right has any 
agent to even try to help engineer the 
building of an estate for others until 
he has first had some experience in 
building an estate of his own? In other 
words, begin at home. Put part of 
your insurance on the income plan 
under settlement options and if you find 
you haven’t enough buy more. Then go 
out and work harder to pay for it, take 
your own medicine, practice what you 
preach, do what you are going to ask 
your client to do and your words will 
carry conviction. 








Believing in life insurance is not 
enough. You must own it in adequate 
amounts. You must have it pro- 


grammed so it will do the things you 
want done at a time they have to be 
done, and when you can not do them 
yourself. What a wonderful opportunity 
for the life underwriter as an engineer 
to plan and build for permanency and 
financial independence according to the 
personal ambitions of his clients. 

I am very thankful for my insurance 
program. I get joy in paying my pre- 
miums. I feel I am accomplishing 
something, that I am arriving. Only a 
few days ago, I sent the company a 
check for premiums and, at the time, 
remarked that there was another $763 
permanently removed from my tempta- 
tion and inefficient care. Let the insur- 
ance company look after my invest- 
ments. They have trained experts for 
this work. I haven't the time to study 





careful that he doesn’t get too much, he 


up on investments and it’s a poor thing 





Discusses Four Phases 
of Life Underwriting 


























R. S. MOORE 


R. S. Moore, home office field super- 
visor for the Midland Mutual Life, Co- 
lumbus, O., has been with that company 
since 1922. In addition to traveling 
through eight states in recruiting and 
training men, he closes over $1,000,000 


of life insurance a year. 


Breakfast for Penn Mutual | 
Men at Blackstone Friday 


Frank H. Davis, vice-president of the 
Penn Mutual, is entertaining all of the 
representatives of his company who are 
in Chicago at a breakfast in the Black- 
stone hotel Friday. There is an excep- 
tional turnout of Penn Mutual men be- 
cause all of those who qualified for the 
company’s convention, which was called 
off, were offered a trip to the National 
association convention instead. 








Commissioner Holmes Appears 
Commissioner John J. Holmes of 
Montana appeared at the managers’ ses- 
sion Tuesday morning in company with 
Minnesota Mutual people, including 
Vice-President Harold Cummings and 
A. O. Eliason, home office general agent. 
Before becoming commissioner Mr. 
Holmes was general agent for the Min- 
nesota Mutual in Montana. 

He came down from Milwaukee 
where he had been attending a meeting 
of investment commissioners, he having 
charge of that department in Montana 
as well as of insurance. 


Connecticut General Breakfast 


A breakfast conference of Connecti- 
cut General representatives with three 
home office officials was held Thursday 
morning. The head office contingent 
consisted of Vice-President John M. 
Laird, who is on the program; George 
C. Capen and George Risley. 














on which to guess. If I thought I was 
guessing right, I should likely get left 
with a lot of no good securities. 

_ I trust you engineers of estate build- 
ing appreciate the fact that killing time 
is not murder; it is suicide. Therefore 
wring each moment dry, get money, 
yes, but don’t let money get you. Learn 
to think creatively, for on the shoulders 
of creative thinkers the world will move 
forward to success. Develop your own 
ideas and don’t be afraid to start out 
on an untrodden path. There are ideas 
and visions in every one of you that 
are smothering for lack of ventilation. 
Give them an airing through words, ac- 
tions and creative living. Let them 
guide your destiny. Study hard, think 





quickly, talk gently, and act frankly. 


2nd Day 


Emphasis Placed 
On Fundamental 


R. S. Moore Advocates Time Con. 
trol, Daily Intelligent 
Prospecting 


FOR ORGANIZED TALKs 


Midland Mutual Man Frowns on Cop. 
tests, Preferring to Pit Each Man 
Against His Past Record 


By RUSSELL S. MOORE 


Supervisor Midland Mutual Life, 
Columbus, 0. 


life in- 


It seems to me that most 
surance salesmen have gotten away 
from fundamentals during the last sey- 
eral years. From 1922 to 1931, as 
everyone knows, we had exceptional 
years and business was quite easily 
written. In fact quite often not much 
salesmanship was necessary in secur- 
ing business and many of us might 


have been called order takers instead of 
salesmen. As a result of these pros- 
perous years the need of fundamentals 
was largely lost sight of. 


During these years we heard and 
read much about programming, estate 
shrinkage, business insurance, life in- 


surance surveys, large cases, elaborate 
briefs, etc., and at many of our con- 
ventions we had speakers tell how they 
wrote one hundred thousand, two hun- 
dred thousand, yes, even half-million 
dollar cases. I fear that quite often this 
led to the discouragement of the aver- 
age underwriter instead of encourage- 
ment. 

No doubt each of the above men- 
tioned methods had and still has merits 
and advantages and has its place in our 
business. Millions of dollars have been 
written and will be written as a result 
of their use. However, I firmly believe 
that the order taking days and big case 
days are over and that it is now time 
for the great majority of us to get back 
to earth and to study the fundamentals 
of our business. The time has come 
when the salesman must really sell, and 
in order to do this he must follow the 
well-established principles of salesman- 
ship. 

Time is money. Time is the sales- 
man’s most valuable asset. Elbert Hub- 
bard says that time is the stuff life is 
made of. Therefore, when we waste 
time we are wasting money and life: 
and the sad part of it is that once time 
is gone it can never be regained. 

If we could get this picture into our 
minds I don’t believe that we would 
squander so much of our time. Sup- 
pose there was a hole in our pocket and 
that every time we wasted an hour two 
or three dollars would drop out of the 
hole. No doubt we would soon have 
the hole sewed up. Now this is ex- 
actly what is happening when we waste 
time, for time is money and should be 
worth at least two or three dollars an 
hour. 

While it is true that we are all equal 
when it comes to the amount of time 
we have to use, we should realize that 
it is not what we have that is important 
but how we use what we have. The 
important thing is: “What do we do 
with our time?” 

In order to use our time efficient), 
we must have system or a definite plan 
to follow. Clay Hamlin has said that 
the beginning of definiteness is the end 
of confusion. There is a great deal of 
truth in this statement. Consequently, 
in order to control our time we should 





(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 
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to ask the gentleman if he finds that | new estate tax. I find that the average 


Life T aaa = Comtined with: decision of the United States Supreme | man doesn’t know a thing about the in 
Court injurious to funded trusts. I | crease in the estate tax. 


Use of Settle 


have reference to the decision that I don't like the words “tax dodge.” 
Mm e Nn t ti O n s where a man had parted absolutely with |Some gentlemen used that word here. 
his securities to pay life insurance pre- | We are not evading a tax to rearrange 


miums and the insurance was payable | his life insurance to meet a situation. I 


By JOSEPH H. REESE absolutely to his wife and children and | say: “you have a right to a legal ex- 


possibility of combining life insur- | 
nce trusts with the use of settlement | 
ptions Was brought out by Mr. Reese, who | 
ith the Penn Mutual in Philadelphia, 
Villion Dollar Round Table 


Tl, 
lhe 


su 


ho 
ut the 


| have done considerable business in 
the last few years by rearranging my 

clients’ whole program without going | 
ground and recommending that they 

jjscontinue the insurance trust idea, but | 
hy adding to that trust which has al- 

ready been created larger volumes of 
insurance under the settlement options 
which we possess in our contracts. By 
combining the two, we have a medium | 
through which we can create greater 
confidence on the part of the client in | 
wr ability to actually plan his estate, | 
and I think you will agree that the in- | 
dividual who looks to you with the} 
jeeling that you can really help him | 
1 planning the distribution of his es- | 
tate is more apt to accept your recom-| 
mendations regarding the creation fac- 
tor. 
This might be regarded as a plea that | 


ve give more careful consideration to| 


ur respons:bility in planning the dis- | 
tributive facilities of our clients with the 
idea that ultimately a more substantial 


f business, and certainly greater pres- 

tige will accrue to us if we maintain 

our confidence in the institutions which 

were designed and developed to con- 

serve the estates as well as those in- 

stitutions which are designed to create. 
* * & 


type of business, a more permanent type | 
| 
' 


JAMES M. STOKE S, Mutual Benefi 


Philadelphia: If a man had, we will | 


say, $100,000, for whom you made a 
life insurance trust three or four years 
ago, as I understand you come back 
to him now, and using that trust as a 
keystone or foundation, increase his life 
insurance estate by using life insurance 
options. How do you do that so as 
to avoid arousing in his mind the ques- 


tion: “Why shouldn't I put it all in a} 


trust, or why shouldn’t I put it all under 
life option?” 
* * x 

MR. REESE: I bring forward to 
him the logic of distribution. I con- 
cede that there is a possible chance that 
one might be a wiser plan than the 
other. Yet it is difficult for him and 
me to determine, under today’s condi- 
tions, which is the best. To a man 
who has any family responsibility, there 
is a certain basic income which is ab- 
solutely essential for his family. I 
don’t know what the amount may be. 
If it is a small family it might be $100 
or $1,000 a month, but some basic in- 
come is going to be required by his 
family. 

I believe, frankly, that the best med- 
ium through which his family can get 
an income is the life insurance com- 
pany. I am compelled to impress, how- 
ever, upon him the importance of the 
discretionary facilities which are avail- 
able under the life insurance trust to 
provide for those changing conditions 
which arise under family conditions of 
the man who has growing children, par- 
ticularly, such as the educational pro- 
gram, the program for his children at 
maturity, the changing conditions that 
exist in the standard of living which 


might make it necessary for his wife to | 


be provided with certain discretionary 
opportunities to withdraw some of the 
principal. 
Basic Income Should Come 

from Life Insurance Company 


I feel that all of that should be done | 


through his insurance trust, but the 


basic absolutely guaranteed income | 
Should come from the life insurance | 
company, and in many cases we build | 


up even small cases of $10,000 merely 
with the idea of creating a guarantecd 
income for a period of two years of 


| didn’t use as much as probably we 


had no possible reversionary interest, |emption of your life insurance if you 
the premium payments paid on the in- | want to do something about it.” 
surance paid by the trust company wer« |’ want to write women if I do write 
subject to his income tax. I was won- | women because they need a_ specific 
dering if you found that that hurt you. | amount of insurance for a specific thing. 
MR. REESE: Very slightly. My | In using as a life insurance approach the 
whole idea in selling life insurance | estate tax proposition, if the deal goes 
trusts has not been founded in any | through and the man decides to do what 
sense on a tax dodge. I will admit | suggest, I recommend to make his 
frankly that we have created some life oot - ; 3 aes . 
: : - | wife the owner of the life insurance. She 
insurance trusts through the medium of 
having the wife apply for the insurance 
and create the trust in that way to be 
assured of the avoidance of inheritance 
taxes and possible income taxes on his 
part, but in the course of the last two Opens Up New Field for 
and one-half years, I frankly do not Insurance on Women 
remember one occasion where that 
question was raised. 


$500 a month, extending that period, 
as he conceded that his general estate 
had depreciated in value materially in 
the last three years and making up the 
guaranteed income which he originally 
expected to come through the general 
estate through the medium of the life 
insurance company rather than the life 
insurance trust. 

It was my privilege to create in 1925 
and 1926 quite a few funded life insur- 
ance trusts, individuals in fairly sub- 
stantial circumstances. The funded life 
insurance trust idea was one that we 


= 


then automatically needs life insurance 
because she has become an owner of 
property and might die possessed of 
property 


should have, because in that funded 
life insurance trust usually went the 
safest type of securities, and, as a rule, 
that comprised about the Sw actual 


Consequently, it opens up a field for 
insurance on women that was not a field 


tangible result of his efforts in creat- * * & before the estate tax became a law. | 
ing an estate previous to that time, if FRED S. GOLDSTANDT, Equitable | have been more or less successful in 
he was in any sense speculative minded Life, New York City: Since a year ago | writing insurance on wives where the 
in 1928 and 1929, last April, when we knew that the estate | insurance was transferred to the wife 

, 9 & tax law was going to be made effective | If there is a case where there is a gift 


CHARLES W. WOODS, Equitable |in June, I have never used any other tax, on account of the transfer of the 
of New York, Pittsburgh: I would like approach on life insurance except the (CONTINUED ON PAGE 25) 
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| De cc étaes 6s ns oer enes eee 
| Policy Reserves and Other Liabilities . . . 129,607,861 | 
| 


Business in Force..........+.-+.++++ 580,536,809 


(As at December 31, 1932) 


| Diversification of Investments 





| Bonds and Debentures............ 34.1% 
| i City Mortgages and Properties...... 23.3% 
| i Policy Loams .....ccccccccccscccess 22.7% 
Farm Mortgages and Properties..... 18.5% 
Stocks, Common and Preferred..... AN 
| Cash and Miscellaneous............ 1.0% 
| i 100.0% 
| The Great-West Life ranks among the leading Companies in low net cost. 
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R. PENNYFEATHER is a live wire agent. 

cold bath at six every morning and makes his first call 

before eight. 

prospecting than a gold miner in the Klondike. Yet policy-itus 

(poor selection of policy contracts) is cutting down his sales 
efficiency. 


Wuat Is THE MATTER 
WHITH MR. PENNYFEATHER g 


Always a 
Super- 
Salesman 


—Yet He Has 
Policy-itus! 


He takes a 


Just look at his back muscles. He does more 


If Pennyfeather had a selection of varied and unique pol- 
icy contracts as well as the good old standbys he would turn 
more prospects into contented clients. His regrettable situa- 
tion is unnecessary for there is a Central States policy for 
every need. Policies for men, women and children from one 
day to 65 years, par and non-par, standard and sub-standard. 


Mr. Pennyfeather will find out all about this 


when he reads his copy of “Field Features.” We'll 
wager it will cure him of policy-itus in short order. 
Maybe you would like to have a copy too. 


CENTRAL STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SAINT LOUIS 


GEORGE GRAHAM, Pres. 














Incorporated 
1871 
Bradford H. 
Walker, 
President 





WRONG PRESCRIPTION 


AME to an eminent economist—the 

incident was related in a well known 
periodical—a fidgety business man, seeking to discover how 
he might safeguard his wealth against every possible eco- 
nomic hazard and die without loss to his estate. 


“Shoot yourself,” said the eminent economist. 


Strange advice for an eminent economist. And any- 
thing but sound, seeing that death would have occurred 
during a depressed market. 


Surely the “prescription” called for in this case was 
obvious. A competent life underwriter could quickly have 
shown our fidgety busi s as he may show any indi- 
vidual in sound health—how to set his fears. at rest and 





Face the Future with Courage Through Life Insurance. 
The Life Insurance Company 
of Virginia 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


System Urged in 
Finding a Market 


Suggests Agent Write History of 
His Life; Listing 
Contacts 


PLAN OF ACTION VITAL 


Harry Phillips Gives Practical Tips— 
Sells Policies to Sons by Showing 
Savings to Fathers 


By HARRY PHILLIPS, JR. 


I want to tell you a story of a young 
man. It is not a startling story and one 
which, no doubt, has happened to a 
number of other young men whom you 
perhaps know. 

This young man came out of the war 
and started in the mercantile business. 
He was everything from office boy to 
clerk, to salesman and finally in busi- 
ness for himself. His own business was 
a profitable one. He was living in New 
y ork City, where it cost a lot of money 
to live, and was making a great deal 
better than an average living. He ran a 
car, belonged to a country club, and did 
almost everything he wanted to do 
without any particular strain. He had 
a very good partner and both of them 
worked hard and began to make large 
profits; one year the profits ran into six 
hgures. The business was the silk busi- 
ness. This young man was only 32 
years old but he felt secure. He had his 
business and he had a great deal of 
invested in it; he 


money had some 
money saved; and everything looked 
rosy. As I said before, while he was 


not rich, by any means, he did feel se- 
cure. Then came the crash and with it 
the terrific drop in raw silk. His busi- 
ness went on the rocks and in the pe- 
riod of less than a year he found him- 
self worried as to the future. He didn’t 
know what to do and couldn’t have car- 
ried on, as a matter of fact, except for 
one thing. While he was making his 
money he had bought a_ substantial 
amount of life insurance and now the 
security afforded by his cash value was 
helping him over this rough period. It 
gave him safety without worry and time 
to sit down and try to find out what 
he should do. ‘ 

In the past three years of hearing this 
type of story, it may not mean very 
much to you, but it means an awful lot 
to me because I happen to be that 
young man. 


Entered the Field of 
Insurance Selling 


When all this happened, as you can 
imagine, I was disgusted with the silk 
business and I decided to look around 
for something else. The thought struck 
me that if life insurance had meant so 
much to me at a time when I needed 
security and peace of mind most, that 
it was something I could sell. After all, 
the selling end had always been my end 
of the business, so I investigated. I 
went to the man who had sold me most 
of my insurance, Ralph Engelsman, and 
finally, after giving lots and lots of 
thought before taking this step, decided 
to go into the business. I had had a 
fairly extensive business experience and 
I made up my mind that I'd try to ap- 
ply whatever successful principles I had 
learned in the past to my new work. 
That is just what I did and apparently 
it has worked out reasonably well. So I 
am going to tell you as simply as I 
possibly can a number of things I have 
done so far and some observations I 
have made in my two years’ contact 
with the life insurance business. 











. _—_— 
with Mrs. Phillips and work out a bug 
get. We decided to maintain our stay 
ard of living, continue as members « 
our country club, etc. We agreed the 
this was necessary expense to sucrg: 
in the life insurance business. [ thy, 
inquired and found out the amount ¥ 
business I had to do to earn sufficies 
commissions to meet this budget. \, 
hope was to be able to earn enough » 
first year commissions to pay my jy. 
ing expenses and let my renewals act x 
a profit. This is exactly the way thy 
other businesses figure. They take the; 
capital investment on one side and the; 
overhead on the other. With this fy. 
fore them they can determine, with ng. 
mal mark-up, just how much busines 
they must do to meet expenses and hoy 
much to show a profit. 

With my volume quota decided 
and divided into 52 parts, so that m 
weekly job was laid out, I turned, x 
any other business does to distribution 
A systematic method of finding a mz. 
ket for my product. This is the way | 
tackled that. I sat down and wrote, 
history of my life; public school, sum. 
mer camp, Sunday. school, high school 
fraternity, first job, army, second job 
friends, relatives, in business for myself 
country club, people I had bought from 





After 17 years in the textile | 
business as stock clerk, salesman | 
and partner, Harry Phillips, Jr., | 
entered the life insurance business 
with the Ralph G. Engelsman | 
agency of the Penn Mutual in | 
New York City in 1931. In his 
first year, he paid for $1,455,000 
on 110 lives.. According to his 
present pace, he will close his | 
second year with about the same 
volume. | 








people I had sold to, doctors, dentists 
and lawyers I had contacted. Along 
side of each event, I listed the people 
I remembered. This gave me a large 
original list of customers which has 
naturally grown. 


Had Minimum Income 
Sales Talk Well in Hand 


I had one sales talk down pat, that 
which we call the minimum income. It 
is a sales talk which gets you a lot of 
information, as to family, amount of in- 
surance, amount of minimum income to 
provide needs, etc. Before I went out 
to do business, I planned and planned 
thoroughly whom I wanted to see, and 
what I was going to sell him. This, ot 
course, was easier to do with people 
that I knew well. Next I learned some- 
thing that was valuable from the start, 
that is, that in my other business | was 
doing what you might call haphazard 
selling, but where you are creating a 
need for life insurance, it is necessary 
to give some thought to what you are 
going to sell and what you are going to 
say. With the help I received in my 
oftice I learned how to plan cases so 
I seldom go out without having writ- 
ten down my entire plan of action. | 
believe that many sales are made in the 
mind of the salesman and I always 
want to feel confident that, if I were 
the buyer, I would buy what I am pre- 
senting to the prospect. On a thor- 
oughly planned case we must be sold 
that we are going to make a sale before 
we go out. 


Took Advice from 
Successful Producers 


Another thing I did from the very 
start was to take advice from the suc- 
cessful men in the business, who had 
wide experience in selling life insurance 
I tried to cooperate with all drives and 
get into the spirit of the thing from 
every angle. Because our agency has 4 
drive is no reason for the public to buy 
but it’s a very good reason for us to 
sell. We all need this added push. ! 
have a bet each month with one of the 
men in our office and only a short while 
ago this competition got so keen that 





The first thing I did was to sit down 


the last day I went out determined to 
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2nd | Day 

heat him. The $2.50 I won was con- 
siderably less than the commissions 
aed, but it provided the extra drive. 


Perhaps you will be interested in a 
jew sales ideas that have come out of 
cases which I have written. We gen- 
erally get an idea out of almost every 
sale that we can use over and over 
qgain. Here are a few that have helped 
me. One is a business case. 

Incidentally, in planning business 
cases 1 have found it a great help to 
frst get a thorough business report, 
such as Duns or Bradstreets, on my 
prospect. The case in question was a 
sole proprietorship. He was a man I 
had formerly sold silk to. The report 
showed that he had approximately $30,- 
00 in his business and that he was 
doing a considerable business for his 
cagital. I knew that it was a style busi- 
ness and if anything should happen to 
him, in the height of his season, with 
thousands of dollars worth of merchan- 
dise in work, that liquidation at such a 
time would prove fatal. I was con- 
vinced in my mind that the success of 
this one man business was solely de- 
pendent upon my prospect. 


Accountant Refused to 
Allow the Expenditure 


I planned exactly what I was going 
to say and called. He gave a surpris- 
ing amount of fayorable comment to 
my plan but he said it was absolutely 
impossible for him to buy at this time. 
He was cutting down his overhead, his 
business was not good, he was con- 
serving every penny, and while some 
day he intended to take out life insur- 
ance in favor of his business, his ac- 
countant said that the lid was down and 
that not one cent was to be laid out 
except for absolute necessities. I told 
him this was a necessity but he said 
‘nothing doing.” I then got him to give 
me a letter of introduction to his ac- 
countant. I felt that if I could sell his 
accountant the idea I might be able 
to sell it to him, but the accountant was 
more hard boiled. He said, “Business 
insurance is a great idea but not right 
now. I want to see how this man’s 
season turns out. I have given him 
strict instructions, and he takes my ad- 
vice to spend no money unless it is of 
the utmost need.” Not being satisfied 
I went back to mv prospect and said, 
“You say, No; your accountant says, 
No: but I'd say, Yes. 

“Let me tell you this. You most likely 
buy a great deal of merchandise from 
one particular house, a very large 
house. I don’t know who they are, and 
I don't know their credit man, but you 
presumably owe them a great deal of 
money and they certainly would not 
want you to spent five cents that would 
jeopardize your season and their out- 
standing bills.” I said, “Call up their 
credit man and ask him if you have any 
license to spend $700 for business in- 
surance at a time like this.” Well, as 
this credit man said, and every credit 
man will say, “It will be the best thing 
vou ever did.” He bought Let me 
say right here that we should use these 
credit men more than we do. They are 
very much on our side. They naturally 
believe in business insurance: it makes 
their position more secure. One of the 
credit men of a very large banking 
house in New York City, a factor for 
the textile business, told me that in 
most instances he will give a concern 
10 percent more credit when business 
insurance appears on a statement. 


Figured Saving in 
Insuring the Son 
Let me tell you one other idea that 

I have spent a lot of time on, that is 

a father insuring a son. It has been 

my experience in many cases that if 

properly handled this type of sale can 
run into substantial business. 

Sometime ago I called on a man 52 
years old in the paper business. He was 
not interested in insurance of any kind 
whatever. He owned $150,000. His 
last two policies, taken sometime back, 
had been rated up. I finally got his 
consent to my preparing a digest of his 


NATIONAL 


with a rating, made quite a substantial 
premium. When the policy was returned 


paring to go see my client, 
of his 15 year old son. 
figured out the saving there would be 
this father insuring his son at his 
present age as against what the son 
would have to pay if he bought insur- 
ance at age 30. 

I was amazed when I worked out the 
figures, and knowing the man was a 
firm believer in insurance, as well as a 
sound business man, 
parison showing the 
15 and 30. 
$100,000 ordinary life. 
showed the deposit, the cash value and 
accumulations for ages 15 to 52, and on 
other side the figures for ages 30 
52. There was a net saving of over 
$30,000 by doing this at age 15. After 
I delivered the rated policy to my client, | lay 
I turned to him and said, “I feel it my | that 
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policies and being examined in the hope | terested him and he asked me to show 
of ae this rating removed. How- | 


I was not successful in removing 
" rating, but his digest disclosed a 
for $10,000 ordinary life. This, 


the home office and I was pre- 
I thought 
I sat down and 


1 prepared a com- 

figures for ages 
I prepared it on the basis of 
On one side, | 


to call your attention to the fact 





that your son can buy the same merchan- | in . 
dise as you are buying for about one- | parents, give birthday gifts that go into 
third of what you are paying.” | 


This in- 


DAILY, 


him the figures. 
went over the whole thing, and when 
I left his office, I had written an ap- 
plication for $50,000 on the son. 


This plan worked:so well I decided to 
use these comparative figures with some 
of my other prospects and it has always 
interested them. 
every time I present the plan, 
application for $50,000. I 
happens to be the largest father and 
son plan I have sold. 
a $10,000 plan 
have sold $50,000. 
ceived y apps for $10,000, 
and several $2,000 and $3,000 on this 
I have found that in the past | plus funds to this 
investment for his account. 
vice-president endorse the an- 


idea. 
fathers considered $1,000 or $2,000 for 
their sons sufficient, simply because the | did the 
salesman has so educated them. 


Son Usually Has a 
Savings Bank Account 


Incidentally, 
running into the argument that 
the father, at this time, cannot afford to 
money, I have suggested 
probably has a savings 
bank account—you will find this true | ine conventior 


been 


the bank. Why not have them pay the 
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sat down again and | bank account. 
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siderably low 
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trust companies. 


contract, 
the best investment that you 
your lifetime.” It certainly 


“sa 


first premium or two from this savings 


If the father will go into 


er cost, you ma 


the policy with the idea that some day 
his boy is going to have life insurance 
for the same reason that he has it now 
can get it now at 


a con- 
y say, 


ve your boy’s money in 


but said “This 


two banks, the one you are using and 
the Ajax Insurance Company.” 
about annuities. Just re- 
cently I sold a substantial deferred an- 
nuity and before my client would buy 
he insisted upon taking me to meet the 
vice-president of one of our very large 
His previous method 
of investment had been to send his sur- 
trust company for 
Not only 


will b« 


will ever 


able to me to have the 
singing our praises and 
1¢ skies what we have to 


The Guardian Life is represented at 


1 by Vice-President James 


ank Weidenborner, 
gencies, 


super- 


and Nelson Davis, 
assistant superintendent of agencies 








The Connecticut Mutual issued its 
first policy on December 15, 1846 


x* * * 


Opening an office in 1848 in St. 
Louis, The Connecticut Mutual be- 
came the first life insurance company 
to establish an agency west of the 
Mississippi River 


ara | 


In 1861, the Company's organization 
reached the Pacific coast, with the 
establishment of an agency in San 
Francisco 


* * * 


Now operates in 34 states 


* * * 


On March 23, 1882, The Connecticut 
Mutual adopted the 3°, reserve and 
for over fifty years has been building 
its policy reserve liabilities upon this 
conservative basis 


Total benefits to policyholders and 
beneficiaries since organization [in- 
cluding present assets} amount to 
more than $750,000,000. This sum 
exceeds by over $130,000,000, total 
payments by policyholders 


* * * 


Thirty-one percent of 1933 produc- 


tion from new organization 


——_— 





Total Admitted 


As of December 31, 


$218 806,307. 


Assets 
1932 


87 


DISTRIBUTED AS FOLLOWS 


Cash 
United States Government Bonds 


State, County and Municipal Bonds 


Dominion of Canada Bonds 
Canadian Provincial and Municip 


Bonds 


Other Foreign Government Bonds 


Railroad Bonds 

Public Utility Bonds 
Miscellaneous Bonds 

Bank and Guaranteed Railroad 
Public Utility and other Stocks 
Farm Mortgages 

City and other Mortgages 
Policy Loans ... 

Real Estate Owned (Inc. Home O 
Miscellaneous Assets 
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HARTFORD 


Nearly a billion of life insurance in force. 
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ONE LA SALLE STREET—An address of prestige, where the standard of 
service and the character of the occupancy fully comport with the dignity 


and impressiveness of the building. 
L. J. SHERIDAN & CO., Agents. 
One La Salle Street, Chicago 
Telephone Randolph 7747 
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Greetings to the Life Underwriters at the Chicago Convenii 


from 


WILLIAM F. JENKINS 


General Agent 


Home Life Insurance Company 


of New York 
Franklin 1141 


1335 One LaSalle St. Bldg.—Chicago 


An aggressive, forward-looking Agency, with Bre Li 
the complete facilities for aiding the field man. 




















Telephone Randolph 9072 


The Mutual Li 


r 
Insurance Co. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE | 
ASSURANCE CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 





of New York Lif 

FLOYD WILSON (Oldest in America ir 

| MANAGER iets ¢ 
$1,127,213,202 


Insurance in Force 


80! One La Salle St. Bldg. 


$4,226,616,174 
Tel. Dearborn 1404 
| R. E. SPAULDING 
M. Z. BENNETT Manager ne 
Brokerage Department One La Salle Street Bids. 
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FREEMAN J. Woop 


GENERAL AGENT 











Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 
18th Floor, One North LaSalle Street 


“Brokerage Department, Telephone Central 1393” 
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BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Inc. 1851 


BYRON C. HOWES 


General Agent for Illinois 
One La Salle Street Bldg., Chicago 
Phone Randolph 2224 


An agency with a soul—permeated with an atmosphere of 
congentality and the will to do. 

















Convent, 
BoKUM & DINGLE | 
GENERAL AGENTS | 
assachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Springfield, Mass. 
yy With Bne La Salle Street Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
1 man, 
“ J. SCOTT = | 
al LiguoLAS 2. | | ROCKWOOD CO. 
Branch Manager | GENERAL AGENTS | 
> Co, | 
Y ork | 
rice) Life Assurance Co. | The ew 
of Canada - | 
202 
r BROKERAGE SERVICE 
me . ALL DEPARTMENTS OF 
| | INSURANCE | 
_DING Seventh Floor | | > | 
ne North La Salle St. / || One North La Salle St. | 
- ” Franklin 2390 | Telephone - Central 5314 








| 901 One LaSalle Building Central 5703 | 


SAMUEL T. CHASE 





Tee CONNECTICUT MUTUAL, 
conservative for 87 years, hes the 
necessary advantage of being 
progressive as evidenced by the 
fact that its production for 1932 
was 93% of that in 1931. ... 
The company has been aptly de- 
scribed as “progressively con- 
servative.” 


—MArc A. LAw 


GENERAL AGENT 


A safe and profitable company 
ivmaon NATIONAL LIFE 
_ INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VT. 


Complete equipment for educat- 
ing and assisting brokers and 
agents. 


ORGANIZATION 


General Agents 
The Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Hartford | 


Telephone Central 2500 


1835 One North La Salle St. 
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OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM M. HOUZE 


GENERAL AGENTS 
One La Salle St. Bldg. 
Telephone: Randolph 9336 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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| An Agency Especially Equipped to Educate and 
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Develop Steady Producers 


STUMES & LOEB 


GENERAL AGENTS 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Suite 1525 


One La Salle Street Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Randolph 0560 


An Unusually Well Organized Department to 
Service Brokers and Surplus Writers 
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Managers’ Sessions Develop 
Many Valuable Suggestions 





Program Versus Small Policy 
Selling Discussion Lead 
by Lackey 





George E. Lackey, Detroit general 
agent, Massachusetts Mutual, weighed 
the advisability of selling programs or 
selling policies in opening the group man- 
agers’ session on that subject. Although, 
in the long run, program selling is to 
be endorsed, he said, under present day 
conditions the sale of small policies, 
without much analysis or heavy mathe- 
matical figuring, seems to be the most 
effective procedure. He said the settle- 
ment option should be the key to ev- 
ery program and by emphasizing the 
amount. of monthly payments rather 
than the face amount of the policy, 
larger contracts are sold 

The discussion following Mr. Lackey’s 
consideration of the problem of pro- 
gram selling as compared with policy 
selling developed the consensus that a 
happy medium should be struck be- 
tween making extensive analyses and 
ordinary policy selling. The agent to- 
day must sell policies befitting the times 
and appealing to the average man. He 
must render sufficient service now so 
that the assured, with return of pros- 
perity and greater capacity to buy, will 
be a prospect for complete program 
selling. 

Wm. Furey, Berkshire Life, Pitts- 
burgh, said that his men who specialize 
on programming are more successful. 

1. E. North, second vice-president 
Metropolitan Life, said the needs of the 
public must be analyzed and the policies 
should be selected to fit those needs. To 
function socially programs must be sold. 
The agent must analyze the needs of his 
prospect. 


Good Salesman Should 
Be Adept in Both Methods 


H. W. Abbott, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Pittsburgh, said a good salesman should 
be adept at both policy and program 
selling. For a man with a consequential 
margin $f income above expenses, a 
program is indicated. Such men are 
scarce today. In dealing with a pros- 
pect who has such a margin, Mr. Ab- 
bott advised having the agent ponder 
that man’s situation for two or three 
days and then propose a program to 
meet his needs. 

For a man on the ragged edge, 
Abbott suggested selling a specific 
isy for a specific need, inducing the man 
to save $1 a week perhaps to buy a pol- 
icy for burial, educational or some other 
specific purpose. 

Robert Olmsted, Penn Mutual, De- 
troit, said his company is emphasizing 
the package sale. The savings bank plan 
is used extensively. “We want the man 
with a job today to save his money 
with us,” he declared, “to make life in- 
surance his. first investment.” 


Many Unable to Lay Out 

Comprehensive Program 

John Gordon, Home Life, New York, 
expressed the belief that many salesmen 
do not have the ability to lay out a 
comprehensive program, so some planned 
estate method is useful for them. 

F. H. Haviland, Connecticut General, 
Chicago, said his men are programming 
thoroughly. He said the agent must do 
a serious job for a client even if only a 
$2,000 policy is involved. In the future, 
this work will pay dividends. 

Alexander Patterson, Penn Mutual, 
Chicago, said that at the first of this 
verr the sale of smaller policies was em- 
phasized in ‘his agency and has proved 
effective. 

Lara P. Good, Prudential, San Diego, 
favored simplified programming. He 
makes out -a mimeographed-form item 


Mr. 


pol- 





Methods of Conducting Group 
Meetings Viewed at Final 
Conference 





Chairmen of the various group ses- 
sions immediately upon adjournment of 
their conferences Tuesday afternoon met 
with Julian S. Myrick to report results, 
Mr. Holcombe sitting in. 

This gathering developed much of 
value in itself, especially dealing with 
the technique of putting on group dis- 
cussions, and the results probably will 
show in group sessions in succeeding 
years. 

Advance Preparation for 

Group Sessions Advocated 

One important point touched upon 
was the advisability of more or less 
“stage- managing” group sessions, to the 
extent of preparing in advance definite 
contributions by various general agents 
and managers, to serve as a guide for 
the discussions and assure interesting 
meetings, whether extemporaneous re- 
sponses are received or not. This pro- 
cedure also, it was believed by some of 
the chairmen, might serve to fill the 
program and to some extent suppress 
the ubiquitous general agent or manager 


who insists upon being heard many 
times. 
Paul F. Clark of Boston, who led the 


discussion on general agents’ budgetary 
control, reported an “apparently appall- 


ing” lack of knowledge by the general 
agents and managers about costs of 
agency management. He said many do 
not appear to know whether they are 
making a dollar or not. 
Production of Volume Is 
New General Agents’ Idea 
Apparently, Mr. Clark said, the new 


general agent starts out with only one 
thought in mind, to get volume. That, 
so far as he knows, is the only criterion 
of his business. As time goes on, how- 
ever, and expenses begin to pile up, he 
is brought forcibly against the proposi- 
tion that outgo must be kept within the 
limit of income or he will be forced out 
of the business. Then he begins to 
search around for some yard stick to 
determine whether he is operating eco- 
nonically. His efforts in this direction 
are not always efficient nor effective. 

“Why can’t the general agent start 
with some knowledge of cost control, 
rather than to have the need for it forced 
on him when his finances become in- 
volv ed?” Mr. Clark asked. 

“Another thing that impressed me in 
the session was that it is one thing to 
recruit and train agents, and still an- 
other thing to keep them. There appears 
to be practically nothing done by many 
general agents toward setting up in the 
agency a plan of perpetuating in the or- 
ganization the agents who ordinarily 
drift out after a while.” 

Mr. Holcombe suggested the entire 
subject might be one well worth while 
for the Research Bureau to study, and 
perhaps to include results in the man- 
ager’s manual. 

Lloyd Patterson of New York, chair- 
man of the session devoted to a study 
of methods of supporting mental atti- 
by item: clean-up fund, readjustment 
program, continuation of family income, 
educational fund, retirement fund. This 
is used as a measurine stick in determin- 
what further insurance the client 


needs. 

W. F. Jenkins, Home Life of New 
York, Chicago, said the family income 
contract is the best package available 
today. Men are thinking in terms of 
income. They will not begin to think 
in terms of principal for two or three 
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Urges More Attention 
to “Average People” 














CLAY HAMLIN 


Clay Hamlin, general agent of the 
Mutual Benefit Life at Buffalo, N. Y., 
has a national reputation both as an 
agency manager and personal producer. 
His production methods have attracted 
probably as wide attention as those of 
any man in the business. 
tude in the agents, sqernd a highly 
interesting session. Two full-time agents 
injected vigorous views for consideration 
by the general agents and managers. 

Ralph G. Engelsman, chairman of the 
session which considered selection of 
agents, reported a meeting crammed 
with ideas and worth while comments. 
One plan suggested, he said, is to take 
young college men and pay them $5 a 
week for a year while they are getting 
on their feet in life insurance selling. 
Mr. Engelsman gleefully told of the re- 
action to the brief comments of Ted M. 
Simmons of the Pan-American Life, 
who stated that his home office unsuc- 
cessfully had tried the financing of 
agents, and who inquired if the home 
office could not make such a plan suc- 
cessful, how could the general agents 
and managers? 

There was a very evident desire by 
many present to make answer to this 
challenge, and Mr. Engelsman avoided 
extended discussion by answering it him- 
self. He said it was a matter not di- 
rectly concerning home offices and one 
about which general agents might be 


presumed to have better first-hand 
knowledge. Mr. Simmons good-natur- 
edly stated he merely had wished to 


approach the subject from the other side, 
all the comments previously having 
dealt with the affirmative of whether to 
finance. He said that he would not at- 
tempt to support the negative against 
a debating team of 150 men. 


Financing, Part-timers, 

Go Together in Country 

George D. Curry of Minneapolis, 
chairman of the group session on “What 
Rural Agency Building Is Desirable To- 
day?” reported much interest in this sub- 
ject. In putting on new men in the 
country, he said, it is virtually a neces- 
sity to make use of part-timers. Some 
financing also is necessary in the coun- 
try. 

Clancy D. Connell of New York City, 
chairman of the group on “Time Con- 
trol as a Sales Factor Today,” observed 
that the consensus appeared to be that 
when a general agent does some per- 
sonal production his recruiting is in- 
creased. 

The various chairmen reported on the 
ability and apparent experience and 
poise of some of the newer general 
agents who contributed views in the ses- 
sions, as a basis for selecting group 





chairmen for the 1934 convention. 


Offer to Prospect 
Progressive Goals 


Hamlin Advises Picturing Thre 
Programs Everyone Should 
Have in Mind 


STRIVE FOR IDEAL PLay 


Agent Should Get Man Started 
Road and Then Stimulate Ambi- 
tion to Increase Holdings 


By CLAY W. HAMLIN 
General Agent Mutual Benefit, Buffal, 

However we may have classified ovr. 
selves, three or four years 
probable that most of us now feel thar 
we are average people. 

The thoughts which I would like to 
discuss with you briefly are intended 
for average buyers and average 
men and are primarily, for the new, the 
younger men and those who realize the 
wisdom of making a large number of 
sales each year. 

It seems necessary that we constanth 
strive to simplify our thinking and dei- 
initize our selling so that any buyer 
can easily understand us. 

In approaching men you, of course 
will have the intelligence to be perfectly 
frank and tell them your business at the 
outset. 

We may in some cases get more im- 
mediate resistance by such a direct hon- 
est method, but we then get all of our 
backfire at the beginning, and avoid 
the probability of antagonizing men 
through having them feel that we have 
not been entirely straight forward if 
we avoid letting them know that we 
are in the life insurance business 
Give Prospect Picture 

of Three Programs 


ago, it 


1 
Sales- 


It is possible to get into the midst 
of an interview quickly by giving each 
prospective buyer pictures of three pro- 
grams, which all men should have it 
mind in connection with life insurance, 
or any other property. 

The first and ideal program is the 
one which provides an adequate amount 
of cash for necessities or desires an 
an amount of principal which will vield 
an income, sufficient to take care of his 
wife, children and other dependents, as 
long as they live, the principal then to 
be distributed to the estates of his chil 
dren. 

That’s the ideal program, isn't it? 
But if a man cannot immediately reach 
his ideal goal perhaps he can adopt the 
second program, which is some cash for 
his wife and then an income to 
during her entire life but providing 
income or principal for the children 


Should Immediately Be 
Able to Adopt Third Plan 


Or if he cannot proceed with either 
the first, the ideal program, or the se 


last 


ond, he should, if he is a prospect at 
all, be immediately able to adopt the 
third program. A little cash even 


though it be small and some small in- 
come, for some definite period whether 
it be for one, five, 10 or 20 years, 
pending upon the needs of the indi- 
vidual and his ability to pay. 

There we have the three pictures, 
which seem to cover the various needs 
and buying power of all men. 

Let us remember that we are think- 
ing of an average man. 
we should first give him a vivid concep- 
tion of the three pictures, and 
should then ask him whether he is able 
to adopt the first or ideal progran 
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ghich every man obviously would like 
have, OF whether or not he must con- 

i himself to the second, or the third 


PCappose he finds it necessary to con- 
ine himself to the second or even the 
third picture. Men cannot always do 
: for their families as they would 


uch . ‘ 
eo Perhaps he is at times de- 
pressed because of his limitations. 


Can Remedy Negligence 

in Arranging Insurance 

So, why not suggest that he not be 
discouraged, if he cannot immediately 
have the ideal program. Neither should 
ne criticise himself, but if he has been 
negligent about completing the best 
gossible arrangement of his present life 
insurance then he has reason to criti- 
cise himself severely, but that is a mat- 
ter of which he can relieve his mind 
immediately, today. ; 

Then, by proceeding to show him 
what he can accomplish, with his pres- 
ent life insurance, by adopting a definite 
program; we are quite likely to develop 
an intimate, confidential relationship 
with him. He will likely be inclined to 
tell us all about his problem, ideas and 
glans, and much less inclined to resist 
or eliminate us. Doesn’t that seem 
logical ? ; 

Suppose this man, being an average 
individual, has, for instance, $7,000 of 
life insurance. What is the best pos- 
sible program which you can build with 
that $7,000 without the consideration of 
any additional for the moment? 


Fixing Amount of Cash 
That Would Be Needed 


Well, in the first place he is quite 
likely to agree that it is wise to have 
some cash, so suppose we ask him how 
much of the $7,000 it would seem wise 
to have payable in cash. $500? What 
vou will find, if your experience be 
similar to ours, is that in all proba- 
bility he will say that he believes $1,000 
should be the minimum. 

It always seems better in dealing with 
an average or small buyer to suggest 
a small amount of cash because it is 
less discouraging, than to persuade him 
that he should allot a large portion of 
his present life insurance for cash pur- 
poses. So he has told you that he 
thinks $1,000 should be provided for 
cash. 

Now then, you have $6,000 remaining. 
Let's see what can be done with that 
$6,000 toward providing an income, 
What is the smallest monthly income 
that your wife can get along with? 
$50 a month? Most men will increase 
your estimate there and will probably 
say at least $100 a month. 


Will Soon Realize His 
Insurance Inadequate 


Whatever he says it is all right be- 

cause he is soon going to be convinced 
that he hasn’t as much life insurance as 
he thought he had before he began 
thinking along these lines, but let’s take 
his figure of $100 a month. 
That means $1,200 a year and $6,000 
t principal, exclusive of interest, will 
pay $100 a month, or $1,200 a year for 
exactly five years. I believe that most 
men will agree that it is better for their 
families to have a definite income even 
though it be small for a period of five 
years rather than to have the entire 
amount left in cash. 
_ Most men would be rather happy to 
be told that the concern they work for 
would continue their salary for five 
years beyond their life. Wouldn’t they? 
_What a difference it would make in 
the lives of women and children of this 
country if they were all assured a 
monthly income for five years. Don’t 
you really think that almost any man 
can do that much? 


Should Arrange Programs 
on One of Three Plans 


It seems to me that in our selling we 
should definitely arrange all programs 
on one of the three plans referred to, 
and in the case of this man, about 


$1,000 cash, and $100 a month for five 
years. 

Now while we do not want to dis- 
courage him we must naturally help 
him to discover a need or an ambition 
for either a larger income or the same 
income for a longer period, which is a 
simple thing to do. 

Suppose he has children 5 and 7. 
Should anything happen to him today, 
the present income would stop, five 
years hence, or at a time when they 
would be 10 and 12 years, respectively. 
Does he want the income to stop, at 
such a young age, or does he want it 
carried through to their maturity? 
We have found that most men who 
feel that they have all the life insurance 
they need suddenly decide that they 
would like to have more, when their 
present program is reduced to a basis 
of cash and income. 


Units Are Flexible and 
Additions Can Be Made 


These units, as we call them, of 
$1,200, the amount necessary to provide 
$100 a month for one year, are so flex- 
ible that almost any man can at any 
time add one unit, or five units, or 10 
units to his present program. ‘The first 
thing to be done, of course, is to pro- 
vide the wife with an income which 





will continue until the children reach 
maturity. 

When that has been accomplished we 
must increase their ambition to have 
the income continue as long as the wife 
lives and that is easy. If you were a 
woman who had been raising a family 
and had no earning power, what would 
your answer to this question be? 

Would you rather have an income 
which would continue until you are 40 
or 50 or 60 years of age and then stop, 
or one which, even though it had to be 
a little smaller, would be guaranteed 
as long as you live? 


Never Stop Building 
Until Progress Ends 


So with this building up process we 
never get through. You always have 
a reason to go back. When he gets the 
program brought to the point where it 
will provide an income as long as his 
wife lives, then you can start talking 
to him about the ideal program. How 
much income would he like for his chil- 
dren beyond the life of his wife? How 
much principal would he like for them? 

A man never gets through building 
until he stops making progress and he 
never wants to get through. Why 
should he? And haven't enough things 








M. J. Donnelly Tells Why 
Women Should Be Insured 


I know a little bit about the in- 
surance business from the wo- 
men’s angle. I know a number 
of undertakers and I have had 
them make an analysis of their 
business, which shows the rea- 
son women are coming more and 
more into being life insurance 
owners. Undertakers tell me that 
very few men die without suffi- 
cient life insurance, at least, to 
discharge the funeral obligations. 
If you ask the undertakers in 
your own town, you will find that 
the majority of accounts out- 
standing on their books are fun- 
erals of women, because the wo- 
men are not insured. There is 
somethi for you to bear in 
mind.—Chairman M. J. Donnelly, 
at Million Dollar Round Table. 














happened to convince him of the ad- 
vantages of building through life insur- 
ance? 








the public. 


life insurance. 





whom we have been talking he now has 











Life Insurance Has Kept The Faith 


® The business of life insurance has kept faith, to the utmost, with 
Her leadership reigns supreme. 
man, poor man, every man is seeking good investments which J 
have 100% guarantee during life, and after death, they turn to 


® During the past quarter of a century the builders of the Peoples 
Life Insurance Company have striven valiantly for the fulfillment 
of their dream—an insurance company builded to keep the faith 
of the institution of life insurance and one always ready to con- 
tinue indefinitely the function of protection. 


® Cold, unrelieved figures of the achievements of the past year, 
and years, are proof of the uncompromising standard of honesty, 
the unselfish desire to be of service and the triumphant fact that 
the Peoples Life, sturdy as the oak, stands ever ready to con- 
tinue indefinitely its function of protection. 


THE PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


‘‘The Friendly Company”’ 


FRANKFORT - 


Today when rich 


INDIANA 
























































Who Like Action 


A 37-year-old mutual company... 
soundly managed...progressive... 
with a complete line of contracts. 7 
Truly a young man’s company. 


BEST'S RATING “A” 
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A Good Company to Represent 
Represent a Good Company 


THE COLONIAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
—OF AMERICA— 
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club women by the Department of the 
American Family of the National asso- 
ciation was also emphasized. 

Msgr. F. A. Purcell, who was to have 
delivered the invocation, at the morn- 
ing session did not appear and this cere- 
mony was dispensed with. 

Mr. Riehle announced that the Amer- 
ican Gas Association had given up its 
claim to the grand ball room so that the 
life underwriters might meet here this 
morning. 

Without further ado Mr. Riehle intro- 
duced the first speaker, John R. Hastie 
of Chicago and the program was again 
under way. 


Hastie’s Talk Chock 
Full of Production Hints 


John R. Hastie, associate manager in 
Chicago for the Mutual Life of New 
York, and immediate past president of 
the Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers, delivered an address, chock-full 
of production hints. He talked in short 
sentences, interspersed with many ques- 
tions, which suggested their own an- 
swers. He concluded with a statement 
of 20 or 30 questions that he puts to 
prospects to bring home the indispensa- 
bility of life insurance. 

J. M. Keplar, district agent for the 
Bankers Life of Iowa at Elkhart, Ind., 
said that insurance men should concen- 
trate on getting the American investor 
to put his savings chiefly and mainty 
into life insurance. 


Hamlin Urges Agents 
to Picture Three Programs 


Clay Hamlin, general agent for the 
Mutual Benefit Life at Buffalo, urged 
agents to present to the »rospect pic- 
tures of three programs which all men 
should have in mind in connection with 
life insurance. The ideal program is 
one which provides an adequate amount 
of cash for necessities or desires and 
enough principal to yield an income to 
take care of his wife and dependents as 
long as they life. The other two pro- 
grams are progressively less complete. 
The job should be to get a man started 
on a less adequate program but to stim- 
ulate his ambition to add to his hold- 
ings. An agent should get his client in 
the habit of building and Mr. Hamlin 
pointed out that a man never gets 
through building until he stops making 
progress. 

John A. Stevenson, home office gen- 
eral agent for the Penn Mutual Life, 
made a thoughtful appraisal of the 
value of the C. L. U. idea. He quoted 
the often repeated remark that the C. 
L. U. designation is not a guarantee of 
success, but he declared it is not enough 
to pass the subject by with that state- 
ment. The C. L. U. designation, he 
said, will be coveted only if it proves 
to be an asset to those who hold it and 
the measuring rod will be successful 
performance. The C. L. U., he said, is 
in a position to render better service to 
the policyholders, because of his knowl- 
edge. If there is coupled with this 
knowledge a greater love of the business 
and an increased amount of action, suc- 
cess is assured. 


Dr. Huebner tells What 
C. L. U. Degree Means 


What the American College of Life 
Underwriters and the C. L. U. means to 
life insurance was outlined in a thought- 
ful paper by Dr. S. S. Huebner, dean of 
the American College of Life Under- 
writers. The C. L. U. program, he 
pointed out, undertakes to supply the 
business with literature that keeps up 
with the manifold ramifications of life 
insurance in an ever more complex era. 
The C. L. U. course is not a guarantee 
of success, he said, it merely represents 
a fund of information and ideas to meet 


the standard of knowledge which an 
agent should have. Such information 
and ideas are a splendid foundation 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5) 























upon which to build a successfy 
reer. 
Dr. Huebner pointed out thay , 


American college adjusts itself + 
new concept of adult educatio; 
is best acquired on the instalment 
He pointed out that the America; 
lege has had considerable 
causing standard educationa 
tions to give survey courses 
ance. 

Development of the C. | 
gram, according to Dr. Hueb 
resuit in a decrease in turnover 
sonnel in life insurance sell 
decrease in lapsation. Me 
educated in the business, hx 
likely to become 
leave it. Likewise, educated Sura 
men are able to present insurance 
such a way that the policyholder 
an ; and 


less discourage 


understanding of it 
likely to drop it. 


Clark Presents Degrees 

to Successful Candidates 

E. J. Clark, general agent at Ba 
more for the John Hancock Mutua 
his capacity as president of the A 
ican College of Life Underwriters 
sented the C. L. U. degrees to 
cessful candidates who were 
He also awarded the special certificate: 
in agency management to those y 
qualified. Mr. Clark said the America 
college has prospered during the depre 
sion because it supplied a long felt & 
cational need, because it was 
standards of leading degree-granting 
stitutions, because the cooperation 
leading colleges and _ universities 
been secured and because of the ser 
ices of Dr. S. S. Huebner, dean, a 
Dr. David McCahan, assistant dea 


Emphasis Placed on 
Old Virtues by Smith 


Emphasis was placed on the old vir 


, 
the s 


present 


built 


tues of working and planning in t 
address of Caleb R. Smith, district 
agent for the Massachusetts Mutua 
Life at Ann Arbor, Mich. Plan you 


work and work your plan was his a 


vice. He said the making of plans ar 
their fulfillment is inspiring. The cul- 
tivation of the right mental attitude 


possession of vision, concentration « 
life insurance to the exclusion of side- 
lines, obtaining a settlement with ever 
application, were among other factors 
of success cited by Mr. Smith. 

Superintendent Van Schaick, in 
address, traced the history of insurance 
supervision leading to a review of the 
moratorium action, which, he said 
proved the strength and adaptability o 
the supervising system. He said paj- 
ment of death claims is the fundamen 
tal purpose of insurance although the 
loan and surrender privileges are ust 
ful and should not be scrapped. 

The limitations on insurance invest- 
ments imposed after the Armstrong 1- 
vestigation have proved wise during the 
depression, he said. 

Approach Marketing 

Systematically—Phillips 

Harry Phillips, Jr., who is connect 
with the Engelsman agency of the Penn 
Mutual Life of New York City, gav 
a number of practical tips in reciting his 


experiences in the life insurance bust 


ness. 
he 


When he started in the business 
decided that he should approac 


the marketing problem systematically. 


Therefore he wrote down the histor) 


his life and in connection with eac 


event listed the people he remembere¢ 


This gave him a large original list o 


prospective customers. 
He said he plans cases so that 


dom goes out without having written 
He said 


down an entire plan of action. 


he has had considerable success in pet 
suading fathers to insure the lives © 


their sons by showing the difference 
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ost of insurance on the life of the 
bther and on the life of the son. _ 
Russell S. Moore, supervisor of the 
fidland Mutual Life, urged the agents 
» get back to fundamentals. He is an 


jvocate of time control, daily intelli- 


ICCessht ent prospecting, the use of organized 
ut thar resentations. On top of a definite pro- 
itself ' ram, he said, must come vision and 
atio nthusiasm. an 

alme Ae Mr. Moore expressed the belief that 
sane . mtests are overdone. He feels they 
CR ee io not create real enthusiasm, but merely 
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brtificial inspiration. — He prefers a sys- 
em whereby the individual agent would 
he encouraged to compete against his 
own past record and continually im- 
his performance. 


Supervisors’ Group Meets, 
Hears Notable Speakers 


prov e 


Nearly 100 agency supervisors, man- 
agers and home ofhce agency men at- 
tended the special supervisors session to- 
day. Samuel Leland, president of the 
Chicago Supervisors club, presided. 


Dual Control of New 

Acents Is Discussed 

Most agencies have fairly satisfactory 
ethods of recruiting and_ training 
wents, Maxwell Stevenson of Pitts- 
urgh stated in opening discussion on 
les ideas. His subject was “Synchro- 
 HBnized Dual Control.” The work that is 
not so well in hand is a sound, prac- 
tical and workable method of field and 
fice supervision. What is needed, he 
aid, is a plan to make it possible to 
climinate time lost on waste material 
und with agents whose cases are hope- 
less from the beginning. Agencies are 
attempting to supervise unknown, irreg- 
ular activities. It is probable, he said, 
that the 37 percent of agents who fail 
due to lack of industry would not have 
done so had they had plenty of definite 
work and concrete instructions to follow. 


Place New Agents 
Under Rigid Work Contract 


Mr. Stevenson recommended that ev- 
ry man entering the business be placed 
under a rigid work contract covering 
in detail hours of work, of study, number 
f calls each day, number of interviews 
to be obtained, requirement that new 
prospects be secured, keeping of ade- 
quate records. He said also it is logical 
to include amount of business that must 
be obtained. With such a contract the 
number of failures could be cut down, 
he said. Weeding out is unduly post- 
poned. The wheat should be sifted from 
the chaff as quickly as possible. A great 
many men unfitted for life insurance will 
found out in a few weeks. The bur- 
len of proof should be placed immedi- 
ately on the new agents. However, they 
should have most thorough supervision. 
‘ir, Stevenson said to send the new 
agent out to sell alone is as dangerous 
a practice as for an aviation school to 
explain the airplane controls to a stu- 
dent on the ground and then send him 
ip immediately for a solo flight. 


Creative Commodity Selling 
Essential in These Times 


z. C. Yates, supervisor Union Cen- 
_ Chicago, led another discussion. 
‘le said the public has been forced to 
hange in many respects, including the 
Ways of spending money, and conse- 
luently methods of selling must be 
modified. Sales methods of the past 
vere geared to a boom market. They 
are not so effective today. Many agents 
hterally _were fountains of knowledge 
‘out life insurance, auditing and pro- 
sramming. Agents cannot afford to 
Spend time and money necessary for 
uS type of service. Applications se- 
ured are smaller. 

‘he first equipment for the life agent 
Oday is names, he said, preferably a 
relerred list of friends, relatives, per- 
“ns Irom whom one buys commodities. 
Agents should zo over policyholder 
‘ts, see them all as soon as possible 
and attempt to create interest, to pre- 
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sent a definite plan to fit a specific need. 
Secure an interview whether the per- 
son appears to have money or not. Sales 
sometimes come from unexpected 
sources. Mr. Yates believes prospects 
are created not by talking generalities 
but by carefully planned interviews. 
The agent should concentrate on the 
search for persons who are ready to act 
today. Commodity rather than program 
selling is needed today. The sales tech- 
nique should be creative, exciting in- 
terest. Much time should be spent in 
studying and perfecting the approach, 
creation of interest, creation of desire 
and the close. Finally, every agent 
should adopt a system of analysis which 
will permit him to get the most out of 
each day of solicitation. 

A. S. Holman, San Francisco 
ager of the Travelers, emphasized the 
need for agency discipline along the line 
of time control, use of sales talk, or- 
ganized effort and regular hours He 
said thoroughness rather than cleverness 
should be the keynote of the supervisors 
work. 


man- 


Moore, Midland Mutual, 
Columbus, O., spoke on the need for 
motivation rather than stimulation in 
dealing with agents. Stimulation is 
merely a “shot in the arm” while motiva- 
tion must go deeper and be more perma- 
nent in its effects. 


Russell a. 











Milwaukee Men Jubilant 














These men helped put over Milwaukee as the next convention city—/(left to 
right)—H. B..Kay, New York Life; Alvin Moser, Aetna Life; C. A. Post, Provi- 


dent Mutual, and Abner Heald, Provident Mutual, all of Milwaukee. 
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INSURANCE 


Wonderful word that. What volumes of satisfaction it expresses. For 
the buyer, a good purchase and peace of mind. For the agent it 
means a service well rendered and another block of renewal producing 
property. Mutual Benefit representatives are finding it increasingly 
easy to follow through from one sale to the next. . . . Clients recom- 
mend prospects and a new low-first-cost contract defies sales resistance. 
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definitize or systematize our work by 
working out a definite plan to follow. 

First, every salesman should have a 
definite purpose in mind, something 
definite to accomplish. How can a man 
go any place unless he knows where he 
is going? This purpose should be a 
sensible qyota, a yearly, a monthly and 
a weekly quota, and the salesman 
should give serious thought and con- 
sideration to these quotas. Then after 
deciding upon them he should make a 
firm resolution to secure them. And in 
order to do this a definite workable 
plan should be formulated and carried 
out. 


Salesman Had to Work 
Forty Hours to Make Sale 


During the good times, on analyzing 
some three million: sales-working hours, 
the Northwestern Mutual found that a 
salesman had to work 40 hours, see 40 
people and make 14 interviews a week 
to average one sale. During these de- 
pression times they have found that a 
salesman must work 51 hours, see 55 
people, and make 19 interviews a week 
in order to average one sale. 

Now assuming that the average sales- 
man works five days a week, and I wish 
he did, we find that in order to be a 
success in our business we must work 
eight hours, contact 11 men and aver- 
age 4 interviews a day. How many of 
us do this? Someone has said that the 
average life insurance man does not 
average five hours of work a day. It 
seems to me that most of us have be- 
longed to the great fraternal organiza- 
tion of the Ancient Order of Self Kid- 
ders. After 11 years in the business I 
have come to the conclusion that there 
is no calling in which a man can so 
easily kid himself as the business in 
which we are engaged. I believe that 
we should each resign from this An- 
cient Order and make up our minds 
that we will have to follow the above 
mentioned daily plan of work if we are 
to succeed. We must have a daily plan 
to follow if we are to work intelligently. 
Frankly, if a business man conducted 
his business in the same way that the 
average life insurance man conducts his 
he would go bankrupt in six months. 

Furthermore, we have been told that 
37 percent of the failures in our busi- 
ness are due to discouragement and 
another 37 percent due to a lack of in- 
dustry. It has also been said that it is 
hard to be down in the mouth when we 
are up on our toes and that fortunes 
can still be made from the oil in toil. 
The adopting of a daily plan of work 
will cause industry, and intelligent in- 
dustry will in a great measure remove 
discouragement. And speaking of dis- 
couragement, a green man may succeed 
but a blue man never. 


Keeping of Records Is 
Necessary in the Plan 


The keeping of records is also neces- 
sary if we are to make the best use of 
our daily plan. A record of the number 
of hours we work, the number of con- 
tacts and the number of interviews we 
make will enable us to analyze our 
work and find wherein we are weak. It 
will also enable us to find out ex- 
actly how much each call and each 
interview is worth to us. It has been 
proven that each call worth about 
$1.10 and each interview a little over 
$3. Isn’t it a great inspiration and a 
great morale builder to know that each 
call makes us $1.10 and each interview 
makes us over $3 whether we sell to 
the one called upon or not? Doesn't it 
also prove the working of the great 
law of averages? 

The second phase of underwriting is 
prospecting. 

It has been said that prospecting is 
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Moore Puts Emphasis on 
Fundamentals in Selling 
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the life blood, the heart, the backbone 
of our business and that probably more 
men fail in our business because of a 
lack of intelligent prospecting than any 
other cause. ‘ 

I have found that the great major- 
ity of life insurance salesmen do not 
make prospecting a daily activity or 
habit. Most of us wait until we are 
short of prospects and then take a little 
time off for prospecting. This is a 
great mistake for if we would make 
prospecting just as much a part of our 
work as giving the presentation, in 
short, a daily activity instead of prob- 
ably a weekly or monthly one, we 
would never be short of prospects. The 
“Diamond Life Bulletins” in their won- 
derful book, “How to Get Prospects 
You Can Sell,” says that every inter- 
view should mean one of two things, 
or both: the making of a sale or the 
securing of at least one good lead. How 
many of us really follow this funda- 
mental principle? 


Knowledge of Prospecting 
Methods Is Not Enough 


Knowing who a good prospect is, the 
next question we must decide is, how 
may we secure prospects? Of course 
we have all heard of the three methods 
of prospecting, namely, the endless 
chain, the center of influence and the 
observation methods. But of what 
value is the knowing about and the 
studying of these methods unless we 
intelligently and persistently use them? 

The endless chain method is no doubt 
being used today more than the others, 
but even so it is not being used by the 
average salesman as it should be. How 
many of our salesmen really ask for 
the names of prospects and then get a 
picture of these prospects from every 
person they interview? Of course there 
is a right and a wrong way to ask for 
these names. The right way will soon 
be learned from experience if a sales- 
man will practice asking often enough. 

The center of influence method is 
also being used by a great number of 
our successful salesmen. We all know 
influential people in our communities, 
people who have confidence in us and 
who are interested in our success. Why 
not use them legitimately? I do not 
believe a salesman is really on the road 
to success until he has quite a number 
of unlicensed, uncommissioned  sales- 
men working for him 


Observation Method Is 
Keeping Eyes, Ears Open 


The third method is the observation 
method which, as I see it, is keeping 
our eyes and ears open, always being 
alert to get prospects. Our newspapers 
almost always contain the names of 
several good prospects each day. Lists 
of names of those belonging to differ- 
ent luncheon clubs, institutions and or- 
ganizations, such as the lists of doc- 
tors, dentists, nurses, fraternity broth- 
ers, etc., contain many good leads, as 
do also the names of references on our 
part I’s of our application and the medi- 
cal application blanks. Quite often we 
can get two or three good leads from 
the references asked for by many 


com- 
panies on our part I’s, and quite often 
the medical examination blanks show 


that those we have written have broth- 
ers, sisters, fathers and mothers of in- 
surable age. Why not use these? 

Let each of us here and now decide 
to do more intelligent prospecting and 
to make it a daily activity instead of an 
intermittent one. If we do this, I feel 
certain that we will never be short of 
prospects. 

The third phase of life underwriting 
we will call the presentation. 

he presentation includes the ap- 
proach, the sales talk and the close, 





together with answers to objections oc- 





curring throughout. I personally am a 
firm believer in organized prepared ap- 
proaches and organized graphic sales 
talks. Now when I say organized pre- 
pared approaches and sales talks I do 
not mean book agent, sing-song, me- 
chanical, parrot approaches and_ talks. 
I mean approaches and talks in the 
salesman’s own language and _ talks 
which are natural and a part of the 
salesman himself. I do not think, how- 
ever, that it would be amiss for sales- 
men, especially those beginning, to 
commit to memory approaches and a 
sales talk or two word for word, for in 
a short time they will have these in 
their own language. 


Organized Sales Talks 
Help to Remove Fear 


During my short experience in our 
business I have seen the time when or- 
ganized approaches and sales talks were 
scoffed at and made light of. But to- 
day I notice that a great number of the 
most progressive companies are using 
them and our insurance magazines quite 
often have articles on the importance 
and the value of such approaches and 
talks. As I see it such approaches and 
talks give a man a track on which to 
run, because he knows exactly what he 
is going to say and when he is going 
to say it. This removes tear, mans 
worst enemy. 

We of the Midland Mutual suggest 
that our field men get three or four 
good approaches that they feel natura: 
in giving, and that they master at least 
four sales talks, namely, a general talk 
which applies to almost any case, an 
annuity presentation, a family income 
talk and a juvenile sales talk. We also 
ask them to get two or three answers 
to the common objections and to care- 
fully study Frank See’s wonderful ar- 
ticle which appeared in the April “As- 


sociation News” on “The Ten Com- 
mandments of the Close”’—one of the 
best articles I have ever read on this 
subject. 


Just a word of warning here: It is 
a great mistake for a salesman to at- 
tempt to learn three or four talks at 
the same time. He should thoroughly 
master one at a time. 

Our salesmen are trained, to 
work through the eve as well the 
ear, by using a pencil and a pad while 
giving the talks. Psychologists tell us 
that we are onlv able to recall about 
five percent of what we hear but nearly 
50 percent of what we see and hear. 
Therefore, by working through the eve 
as well as the ear about ten times as 
much impression made working 
through the ear alone. 


Fourth Phase of Life 
Underwriting, Motivation 


too, 


as 


1s as 


This brings us up to the fourth phase 


of life underwriting which is motiva- 
tion. 

A salesman may have quotas and a 
ronderful yorkabl laily plz H 
woncertul, workaDie, dally pian. e 


may have what he considers good pros- 
pects, fine practical approaches and 
sales talks, and answers to objections; 
but all of these are nothing but stored 
up or static power or knowledge and 
will not do him anv good until he moti- 
vates himself and makes himself use 
them intelligently. 

Years ago a self starter was invented 
for automobiles. \What is needed today 
is a self starter for men, 

When I first started as a home office 
supervisor about six and one-half years 
ago I remember well that I used to 
quite often make this statement: “The 
nice part of our business is that you 
are your own boss.” Gentlemen, therein 
lies the danger, because I have found 
that not one man in 20 is capable of 
bossing himself, making himself work 
just as hard and just as intelligently for 
himself as he would have to work for 
some corporation. 

As I see it the greatest motivating 
power is enthusiasm. Not long ago 
read an article in “Forbes Magazine” 
in which Mr. Forbes said: “The most 
miserable bankrupt in the world is the 
man who has lost his enthusiasm. Let 
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Moratorium Proved the Co 
Strength of Supervisi 
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do so indefinitely if the banking g 
tion of the country had been » 
enough to carry its proper share gf 
banking burden. There were ung 
edly some companies who could 
continued to meet their contracts» 
in face of the bank moratorium. Ne 
theless there was too grave a q 
that there would have been a repesj 
in the life insurance field of what 
pened in the banking field if the « 
gency measures had not been take, 
The emergency measures were § 
justified. No active life insurance; 
tution is 100 percent liquid nor app 
mately so. Most companies had « 
or easily convertible securities in g 
cient amount to take care of normal 
mands and emergencies which willy 
ably arise. The emergency meag 
gave a breathing spell to comp 
which were or might have become hy 
pressed by a run due to circumstan 
entirely unrelated to themselves 














































































































Fundamental Purpose 
Is to Pay Death Claims 


Although the policy loan and surre 



































der value provisions of life insurany - 
contracts are valuable and import 2” 
and worth preserving sight shoe” Co 









never be lost by companies, agents ¢ 
the insuring public that the fundam 
tal purpose of life insurance is to s 
death claims, matured endowments 
claims for disability and annuities. 
should be generally known and the 
oughly understood that every other fe. 
ture of a life insurance policy must x 
emergency give way by suspension # 
order that these fundamentals may & 
carried out promptly at all events. 

It is possible to draw at least om 
other important conclusion from th 
experience of the past year. The growt 
of insurance supervision as aff 
sound and diversified investments of i 
surance companies has been reflected 1 
the strength of those companies whit 
have conformed to the highest stané- 
ards of investment practices. Exper 
ence has shown that the standard of © 
vestment practices both as to sount 
ness and diversity must be set by go 
ernmental control. Private competition 
has an insidious effect wherever su 
governmental control is feeble or ab Mpelves, 
sent. Again speaking of New York *#—man y 
has been well demonstrated that th Mieali 
limitation on the character of inves 
ments of life insurance compamits 
which developed constructively 
the time Judge Hughes made his re 
ommendations to the legislature wet 
sound and have contributed in no sma 
part to the stability of life insurance ® 
an institution. 
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him lose everything else except his & 
thusiasm and he will come back 
Frankly, there is not a person im t= if 
room, including myself, who has enous! 









enthusiasm both about himself a Bi 4. 
about this wonderfu! business in wh that 
we are engaged. A great number of © Mi. 
have lost our enthusiasm and have ge ves, 
ten into ruts, and you know the = 
saying is “There is only one differen here 
between a rut and a grave. The rut’ @.. 5, 
wider and deeper.” What is needed © @ i... 
day more than anything else is the ™ @..... 
gaining of our enthusiasm. We mi aly 
go through a revitalizine, revigor the | 
period, and that of course requires ™" BB. 
building. The most interesting # ve | 
probably the most important thing © Hii: 
the world today is man-building. Nev" Bw, 
has there been such a great need ! low 
real men as at the present time. * ance 
need leaders. Every organization shou! ate 
be a man-building organization. +" BB kno, 
most important part of salesmanship will 
the man part. Salesmanship shoule ® @ a. 
spelled sales MANship. Why? Becaus @ 
if the man is developed the sales-sii? tor, 
will sail a smooth course and wi! # and 


rive at the right port. Professor Jam 
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ERNEST J. CLARK 

Ernest J. Clark, Baltimore manager 
the John Hancock Mutual Life, for- 
president of the National associa- 
on and now president of the Amer- 
College of Life Underwriters, con- 
i the C. L. U. degree on those who 
sed the examination this year. 
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he great psychologist, once said that 
he average American only uses one- 
nth of his brain power. He further 
id that if you want to find the Great 
merican desert not to go to Arizona, 
evada, Utah or Southern California 
ut to look under the average Amer- 














events. an’s hat. 
at least on fi Now since man-building and the de- 
n_from th(felopment of real sensible enthusiasm is 
lhe growthiiMo important, how are we going to de- 
as affect lop ourselves and secure enthusiasm? 
ments of -Hifhere is only one way to do this and 
reflected shat is through analysis which will give 
anies which fs vision and realization. George Wash- 


igton once said that people without 
ision will perish. 

Now I suppose you are wondering 
to sount-Mjust what vision and realization I refer 
set by gor fo. First and foremost we must have 





competition MM vision and a realization of the powers 
erever suciM™—nd the possibilities lying within our- 

eble or ab Relves, because I do not know of a 
ew York ¢ man who has enough of such vision and 

d that th (fealization, who has enough self-con- 
of invest MMhdence, self-reliance, active faith and 
companics Hielf-respect. 

uctively 2 Then too we must also get a vision 


- his ec: end a realization of the powers and 
ature welt possibilities lying within our business. 











in no smal Hl think that each of us should analyze 
nsurance # Mfour great profession more often than we 
0m order to get this vision and reali- 
zation, 
ept his et (}Market for Insurance 
me a Scarcely Been Scratched 
son this : 
has enough Ti we will analyze our business we 
mself ant fm"! find that we are in most respects, 
s in whict (the largest business in the world; 
mber of w ft we have over $100,000,000,000 life 
| have got fm. Ufance in force on about 67,000,000 
w the ves, and that we have assets of al- 
- differen Host $23,000,000,000. We will also 
The rat s § ™ that we are in a business as safe 
needed t JB human ingenuity can make it; that 
is the re “Teas over 80 percent of the prop- 
We mut #Y value is covered in this country 
-vigoratine JB C"'Y a little more than seven percent of 
uires mat: fg * life value, potential earning ability, 
sien il * covered with life insurance. Hence 
+ thing 9 RS have just scratched the surface and 
ing. Never W, msurance is really in its infancy. 
need for # '° Will further learn that people are 
‘ime. We ow more prone to listen to life insur- 
‘on shou ance. ideas than ever before and that we 
ion. Th me just entering the greatest era ever 
nanship is JS “ys in our profession. Then too we 
should = learn that we are in a profession, 
> Because me just a business or a trade, and that 
sales-shit ha are on an equal plane with the doc- 
4 will ar- = the teacher, the banker, the lawyer 
sor James ‘nd other worth-while professions. We 
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will soon discover that there are three | general agents and home office officials 
kinds of doctors: doctors of mental and | have tried too often to build up en- 


geons; doctors of spiritual ills, our min- | compete with one another and for some 
isters; and doctors of social and eco- 
nomic ills, life insurance men. We} ing this and if we are not thereby 
will also soon discover in our analysis | building up artificial inspiration and do- 
that we as life insurance men are doing | ing a little too much driving. In short, the salesman compete with 
more good than any other class of | are we not amiss of the mark? Wouldn't | thus developing himself in 


It makes me sick at heart quite often | then try to get him to write and pay for 


with the missionary spirit and life in-|for his family and himself, and then 
surance religion, because truly no man show him exactly how much business 


less he has a missionary spirit and life month and each year in order that he tained at breakfast Tuesday 











men; that we are applying practical | it be better if, we would pay more at-| way, than to attempt to inspire 
religion. Jesus said, “Go ye forth and | tention to building the man himself? | drive him by so many home office and 
preach the gospel.” That is what we Wouldn’t it be much better if we | agency contests wherein he is compet- 


as life insurance men are doing. would have each man compete with | ing with others and not himself? 
po ic I himself thereby developing himself? - 
aa eful Sich For instance, if we would take each| -_ an 
-m ight man’s production for the last year and The National association ver) 


will go very far in our profession un- he will have to pay for each week, each The press representatives were enter 
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Alfred MacArthur, President R. E. Irish, Vice-President 
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720 North Michigan Avenue 


WELCOME! 


The Central Life Insurance Company of Illinois takes 
particular pleasure in joining other life insurance organ- 
izations in a hearty welcome to delegates at the Forty- 
fourth Annual Convention of the National Association 


of Life Underwriters. 


Central Life Insurance Company 


of Illinois 


| CHICAGO 
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Wouldn’t it be much better to frankly 
discuss an agent’s ambitions and aspira- 
physical ills, medical doctors and sur- thusiasm through contests, having men | tions with him, paint him into the pic- 
ture, and then direct him and show him 

prize. I wonder if we are not overdo- exactly what he must do in order to ac- 
complish what he wants to accomplish? 
Do you not think it much better to have 
himself, 
right 
and 


often 
picks one of the hottest weeks of the 


to see some, thank God not many, of | at least 10 percent more this October | year for its conventions. Although Chi- 
our life insurance salesmen  slinking | than he did last October and so on for | cago was not as sweltering as 
around in an apologetic way almost each month during the complete year | burgh two years ago or Washington 
apologizing for being in our wonderful | and then repeat this each year? I do|several years ago, the week started off 
profession. Let’s all wake up, throw | mot believe that we have painted the | inauspiciously Monday as to weather, 
our shoulders back and our chins up salesman himself enough into the pic- | the temperature and humidity 
and look every man, woman and child | ture. We have not found out what his | high. However, after a downpour Tues 
in the eye and be proud of our profes- standard of living is, what he wants it | day, the skies turned bright and the tem 
sion. Let’s regain our enthusiasm and | to be, what his ambitions and aspira- | perature moderated for the opening o! 
go forth as John Yates one time said | toms are, what he really wants to do|the convention proper Wednesday 


Pitts- 


being 


insurance religion and unless he is | May realize his ambitions. I. B. Jacobs of Chicago, chairman of the 
' press committee, and President Charles 


—, bubbling over with enthusiasm. I leave this thought with you men|cC. Thompson, of the National associa- 
Infortunately, I sometimes think, !and women for serious consideration: 'tion, spoke a few words of greeting. 
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Mutual Trust Life 


Insurance Company 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





.. «An Illinois Company 
Proud of its Home State 


Proud of its Home City 
Proud of its own record 


The only Illinois mutual, full level 
premium reserves Company 


There are 320 legal reserve life insurance companies in the 
United States. Of these only 41 operate on the full level pre- 
mium reserves basis and Mutual Trust is one of the 41. Of 
the 41 full level premium reserves companies 24 are mutual, 
that is, they have no stockholders but are owned and con- 
trolled by their policyholders. Mutual Trust is, therefore, 
out of 320 companies in the United States, one of the 24 
operating on the mutual, full level premium reserves basis. 


During four years of depression it met every obligation with- 
out borrowing a dollar from any source or selling any of its 
securities. It “paid on the line” and increased its assets, 
surplus and liquidity each and every year. During the first 
eight months of 1933 it increased its U. S. Government bond 
holdings 110%. 

















SHEARN MOODY 
Vice President 


W. J. SHAW 
Secretary 


W. L. MOODY, JR. 
President 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 


A Continued Conservative 
Development Program 
In Each Department 


ORDINARY INDUSTRIAL 
Operating in 26 States, Cuba, Hawaii and Porto Rico 


. A Well Diversified Line of Modern Policy Con- 
tracts, including Juvenile Policies, Retirement Income 
Policies, Salary Savings, and all Types of Annuities, 
enable our Representatives to render the Insuring Public 
the Best in Life Insurance service. 


. . « Men of Character and Integrity, désiring a connec- 
tion with the Ordinary Department, providing Liberal 
First Year and Renewal Commissions are invited to 
address inquiries to 


Ernest L. Roberts, Vice President 


American National Insurance Co. 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 





we wanted them for a 
and all they had 


in 1929 when 
million on every life, 


to do was furnish the premiums and e 


decent medical report. 

I wrote six cases of single premium 
annuities this year. That doesn’t mean 
where the income begins at once. It 
may be deferred, but it was a single de- 
posit, totalling $147,000. I wrote 34 
cases on annual deposit annuities for a 
volume of $2,686,000. The reason why 
1 want to emphasize the figures is the 
ridiculous comparison I am going to 
give you now. I placed 25 cases of 
life insurance this year for a vyolunic 
of $186,000. I am not going to tell 
you how much I wrote. That is what 
was issued and what I had the privi- 
lege of delivering. I wrote a whole 
lot of life insurance, as much as 1 
wrote in any year. 

CHAIRMAN DONNELLY: Usu- 
ally those 25 cases would represent $1,- 
000,000 in your case. 

MR. GOLDSTANDT: Easily. I 
have had eight term conversions this 
year, amounting to $127,000. The rea- 
son I have had them was that | didn't 
have to get the man examined, 


it easier to convert the term 
new and get an 


I found 
than it was to write 
issue. 

I claim 
harder to write in 
1932, but I made a 
Pittsburgh meeting that I was being 
forced into the annuity business, and I 
still contend that I am being forced 
into the annuity business. In fact, I 
am now in it and practically out of the 
life insurance business. I don't like it 
any better than the other fellow does. 


that life insurance isn’t 
1933 than it was in 
statement at the 


Two Alternatives, Annuities 
or 200 or 300 cases a year. 


Let me give you this comparison. In- 
cluding term conversions, I find that 
my average life case and the term con- 
version that brought this average up is 
a little less than $10,000 per case. My 
average annuity case, including the sin- 
gle premiums, which is only a_ small 
fraction of it, was $70,000 plus per case. 
Well, I am an old insurance agent. I 
have been in the business for 25 years, 
and I am lazy—I will admit it. I have 
a renewal account. I have no incen- 
tive to work, but I will tell you frankly 
that if I can go out and write a case 


and get half commission like I can on | 


an annuity and get $70,000 from every 
contact, the work is practically the 
same, and I would rather do that than 
go out and write life insurance and get 
an average of less than $10,000 a case. 
There is no more effort on the annuity 
than there is on the other. 

There is no use kidding ourselves. 
Unless we are willing to write 200 or 
300 cases a year, we are going to turn 
to annuities, or we are going to have to 
take a reduced income from our life 
insurance business. 

* * * 
LAS FREEMAN, Equi- 
table Life, Baltimore: We are primar- 
ily life insurance men. We want to sell 
life insurance. My efficiency has been 
hurt by the annuity. If I went in to 
see Bill Jones before and he told me 
that he had just about all the life in- 
surance he wanted, and I knew it 

wasn’t a question of his paying for it, 
I kept on talking life insurance to him 
in sizable amounts, and I usually got 
it. Now, if I go in to sell Bill Jones 
and Bill says, “Doug, I have about as 
much life insurance as I want; doesn’t 
this fill this need, and doesn’t that fill 
that need?” I say, “yes,” and so on. 


J. DOUG 


I have gone in there knowing that I 
could talk annuity to him if I did not 

















talk life insurance. 





Scott Chosen As Million 
Dollar Round Table Hey 
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|and stick to it, 


las I have been working now, altho 
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the company had to take the risk, and | 


| fact that we 
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| the combination of life 







Then I have to start in all over agiy 
I have cut 50 or 60 percent of my ¢& 
ciency and I have to do the job 
again. If we go in after life insy 
I don’t give a ta 
about depression; I have worked hy 
all my life, just as hard in boom tiga 












maybe now I get less because the com 






panies turn them down and my ayergl 


policy is smaller. But, if we cap 
something so that we can sell more jj 
insurance and less annuities, we x 
going to be doing the job that the co 
pany ought to do. 
* * x 

HARRY PHILLIPS, JR, 
City: There has been a lot of criticis 
regarding our underwriting 
ments. I am one of the agents. 





fice is not correct. In every line 
business it seems to me we have leary 
something in the last depression, x 
that is this that credit has been 
liberal. In the other industries wd 
credit men are cutting down their lix 
on individual accounts, and I think, 
pleasant as the work appears to k 
that we must reconcile ourselves to t 





more lives, 
is not with the home office. 

They want healthy business, but 
believe the time has come, 
rightly so, that 
ments should be tough. 
proud of the fact that 
panies we are writing in 
only the very choicest risks, and the 
are not giving too much insurance t 
any one man. 

* « 

JACK LAUER, Penn 
cinnati: It has been particularly 1 
ticeable that these fellows who are 
timistic have been the younger mei 
due to their training, 


business. They are on the right track 
They are seeking number of cases a 
are letting the volume take care 
itself. 


h 


insurance (and he has proven it by hs 


success), and another very good pr 
“I can sell annuities and 


comes but can’t sell life insurance 


well, if we just take the opinions 
those various men who are so dei 
in their opinions that their immed 


success or possibility of 


within either life insurance or annuities 
can't we get excellent 


or incomes, why 
results if we combine the two and s 


income at a certain age? 
I think practically every — 
has that thought, and, truthfully, 


compa" 


| little that I have sold for the past eg 


months has been on that basis. 
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Hull Corrals Lobby Fans 
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|that people are still interested in i 


Wednesday afternoon proved to be 4 n wh 


sensation, it did somewhat 
a large portion of the audience appa 
ently lost its taste for a return to serio® 


subjects and trooped out of the hall 


Before the last speaker of the day. 


H. O. Edmonds of the Northern Tr 
Company of Chicago, was introduce? 
Roger B. Hull, managing director, wet 
into the lobby and pleade 
who had left to return to the 
to Mr. Edmonds 
sponded. 
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NATIONAL LIFE CONVENTION 











Day 


urance, but the particular thing that 
appealing right now is the income. 







ON you combine the two you have 
ved the question. 
* * * 


Cal 





EUGENE M. STINDE, St. Louis: 
ad an experience. just a month ago 
here | applied for $90,000 worth of 
‘uyrance in a certain company with 
ich I do a lot of business. They 
mediately wrote the policy on my 
Just two weeks before that I 
ed them to issue $100,000 on one of 
r investment leaders who is very suc- 
ssful and making lots of money to- 
y, and who could well afford to in- 
ease his life insurance. He had only 
50,000 and was entitled to at least a 
l-million and possibly a_ million. 
ey refused to take any more insur- 
ce on that man. I do not see why 
ey have any right to issue $90,000 on 
y life and refuse $100,000 on a very 
ealthy man in every particular, morals, 
ysically, and wealth. 
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1as been telmpme; that in the life of every organiza- 
ustries wodyfon there are times when it is whole- 
vn their me to blow off steam. 

| I think, » The issues became pretty well articu- 
pears to kimeted during the summer and there are 





w new ones. The Anderson people are 
pying that their candidate is entitled to 
e presidency because of his priority in 
e vice-presidential hierarchy and_ be- 
huse of his years of service. They claim 
nderson has suffered because, although 
is title of vice-president of the National 
ssociation, is ahead of that of Riehle, 


‘selves to th 
out and et 
he complam 







iness, but 
and | think 
ting depar: 
I am rather 














ertain comf/ho is first vice-president, many dele- 
are takinimpates have assumed that the first vice- 

cs, and the[ibresidency is the ranking job. 

insurance tf In this respect the Anderson people 


re basing their claims on traditional 
ustom. ; 
The Riehle people point out that their 
andidate was the selection of the ad- 
isory nominating committee and em- 
bhasize this advantage. In this respect 
he Riehle camp is invoking tradition. 


Tutual, Cis 
icularly ne 
who are op 
unger mer 
ups, becaus 







been in thiiMr. Riehle is advanced as the man of 
right track fifhe hour because of his capacity for lead- 
* cases a Ming and inspiring. His backers are cit- 
ke care ig the reception he received when he 
opinion “Maddressed the meeting of the Jefferson 
can sell litKtandard Life representatives Tuesday 
on it by hii oon. He made a big hit there and cap- 
good P BRured the crowd. 

ties and" Mr Anderson presided at the after- 
insurance Mhoon session of the convention yesterday 


Opinions 0 
so definite 
immediate 
uccess lies 
r annuities 

-t excellent 


nd Mr. Riehle at the convention this 
horning. Being human, both of them 
new they were on exhibit and must 
ave put their best foot forward. 

One of the largest caucuses was that 
i the New York aggregation, G. A. 








vo and SB vbank, Riehle campaign manager, be- 
arance 4 Bing named voting delegate. 

compar sotenniies 

f y, the : . . 
pon Life Trust Combined With 
~ : ‘“— Use of Settlement Cptions 
a (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 
Fans le surance, the best thing you can do 
S m the world is to get the man to pay 
peech | N, write his check to the government, 
—— Bill him on the idea that it is a good 
by” hoax fE'™Rg to do, rather than pay the percent- 
to be amare and take the shrinkage of the estate 
jemorali a" which you want to leave 100 cents 
s exposed i the dollar in the event that you die. 
ce appar always try to have something to say 
to serious i man when | get into the office that 
1e hall x get his attention, because if I can’t 
the day, f°“' DS interest when I walk in and he 
ern Trut (YS: “Good morning,” I am out the 
troduced rindow I can’t get into a discussion of 
tor, went < Msurance. But if I can get his in- 
ith thos fst On my first remark, I am going 
hall as? Ugh. I ask a man if he is perma- 
Many te ently married. I can always get a rise 





ut of him. 











iy er 
“rt. Smith, are you permanently mar- 





>» 


| 
ried?” I don’t believe any other life in- | 
surance man ever asked him the ques- | 
tion. I'll bet the thought has occurred | 
to him fram time to time. Well, what } 
does he say? 

“What do you mean?” 

“I mean just what I say. You are 
the only man who can answer that ques- 
tion. If you are permanently married 
in your own mind, I have something to 
tell you about your life insurance estate 
that will be of benefit to your life in- 
surance estate and keep it intact. You 
want it intact, don’t you?” 

“Oh, sure.” 

Then we proceed with the estate tax. 
That is the estate tax approach as I use 
it. It may sound like small-town stuff, 
but I am using it in New York, and I 
am getting the insurance transferred 
and placed over the way I suggest and 
in so doing establish myself with that 
particular client. 


N. Y., Cincinnati Well Represented 


An exceptional number of New York 
City general agents are attending the | 
Chicago convention this year. Many of 
them came because of their interest in 
the candidacy of T. M. Riehle. 

There is also a large turnout of Cin- 
cinnati men who are plugging for C. 
Vivian Anderson. The Cincinnati peo- 
ple have a headquarters suite. 


| speaker before the Jefferson 
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| Pungent Paragraphs By Riehle 








T. M. Riehle of New York, associate 
general agent of the Riehle agency of 
the Equitable Life of New York, was a 
Standard 
Life convention in Chicago this week. 
Julian Price, president of the company, 
introduced Mr. Riehle, who said in part: 

“I am trying to get a patent on a new 
invisible ear trumpet for the exclusive 
use of life men. It is so constructed that 
the ear drum does not react to the word 


‘no’ until it has been sounded at least 
eight times. It is so constructed that the 
word ‘yes’ is heard even though the 


prospect never actually utters it. 


Business Success Entitled 
to Rank as Moral Virtue 


“Business success in our business is | 
entitled to rank as a moral virtue. The | 
only way—the successful way—to start | 
selling is to sell. Why bemuse ourselves | 
with words? Refresh your state of mind } 
if you wish by. drinking at the fountain 
of philosophy, but then put it into action. 

“Stop dignifying minor considerations. 
Let us magnify major ones. Let us be | 
men of action and not see too many of | 
the difficulties surrounding every deci- | 
sion, and while we hesitate and doubt. 





CHECK! 


Why boast about attractive agency contracts? 
Every successful, alert company has them. 





permit life to march past us. There is 
surely no emotion we need more than 
courage. Build an ambition picture to 
fit your abilities. Throw away the fine 
resolution that not carried out; ‘in 
bed’ resolutions; ‘yeasty’ enthusiasms. 
I think it is fair to mark any man 
‘failed’ if he fails to do his best. A 
life underwriter must play the game and 
do his best or else be looked upon as an 
inferior, not by his superiors, but worse, 
by his own equals. 


Good Life Man Is Dreamer 
With Good Balance Wheel 


“A good life man is simply a dreamer 
with a good balance wheel. Life is 
practical. Life is idealistic. And so is 
life insurance. Life insurance is ideal- 
ism and practicality in balance. Sur- 
render neither. It is impractical only to 
be practical. It is foolish to be only 
idealistic. 

“Develop a religion of courage. A 
golden opportunity lies in our state of 
mind. 

“It is now time to go from oratory: to 
action. Our present opportunities are 
fruitful. Our future progress will out- 
run all caleulations.” 


is 


Why ballyhoo over a collection of unique policies? 
Every aggressive, properly equipped company has them. 


Why brag about up-to-date sales plans and material? 
Every efficiently managed company has them. 


—Then wherein lies the difference between companies? 


lt lies in Character, Personality, and Ideals! 





YOU want a company that recognizes you as an important factor in 


it 


$ organization 


YOU want to feel that you are a respected, personally-known member 
of a live and pulsating human force—not a number in a machine. 


YOU want a warm spirit of friendliness and good-fellowship through- 
out the organization of which you are a part. 


YOU want, in a word, to be a man among men and enjoy individuality 
and life—not to be allowed to feel small, unrecognized, ignored. 


v 


Why not give a thought to the 


AMERICAN CENTRAL 


Established 1899 


LIFE INSURANC 


E COMPANY 
“i Indianapolis 


“GUARANTEED BENEFITS—GUARANTEED LOW COST” 
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Value of C.L. U. Program 
Weighed by Stevenson 
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ple of this country have insurance and, 
therefore, they must have a certain 
amount of information about it. When 
we say that today more and more insur- 
ance is being sold in terms of the needs 
it is to meet, we must recognize that 
larger and larger groups of people are 
no longer buying policies here and there 
but are buying insurance to carry out 
their financial plans. When we_ talk 
about the advances made in training 
salesmen to render intelligent service, 
we must appreciate the fact that there 
has been a corresponding increase in the 
number of people who know what ade- 
quate insurance service means. When 
we stop to consider facts like these, we 
see clearly the advantages of a broad 
informational background such as the C. 
L. U. program aims to insure. 


Offers Systematic Plan 
for Reaching Goal 


_You and I both agree that the C. L. 

. program offers by no means the only 
method by which this important back- 
ground may be acquired any more than 
a college education offers the only way 
by which a general educational back- 
po may be acquired. What the C. 

U. program does offer is a system- 
_n program for reaching a definite goal, 
In this respect, I feel it has the same 
advantages over an individual program 
for obtaining adequate knowledge that 
the life insurance program offers over 
other plans of saving; that is, there are 
definite obligations to be met. There 
may be individual differences in carry- 
ing through the program as a result of 
difference in educational resources just 
as there are individual differences in 
carrying through a life insurance pro- 
gram according to differences in finan- 
cial resources. But I think that with- 
out the program and the incentives for 
reaching it, the plans of a good many 
underwriters for acquiring a compre- 
hensive informational background are 
about as likely to succeed as the plans 
of a prospect for acquiring an adequate 
income for old age when he adopts no 
particular system and sets no definite 
goal. 

When we acknowledge, in the first 
place, that the increasing complexity of 
modern insurance service increases the 
importance of a broad informational 
ie and admit, also, that the 

L. U. program can supply this back- 
od it might be logical to assume 
that the greatest successes in the insur- 
ance world would inevitably be found 
in the C. L. U. ranks and that in ob- 
taining a C. L. U. degree a life under- 
writer automatically laid the foundation 
for a successful career. 


Ability to Put the 
Knowledge Into Action 


If life underwriting were a job where 
adequate knowledge was the only factor 
in guaranteeing success, there might be 
little question that the theory would 
work out in practice. As a matter of 
fact, to my mind there is little question 
that to an increasing extent we are going 
to find the successful salesmen of the 
future in the C. L. U. ranks and, in my 
opinion, the underwriter who has broad- 
ened his knowledge sufficiently to obtain 
the C. L. U. degree has undoubtedly in- 
creased his chances of success. But 
since there is an extremely wide differ- 
ence between having adequate knowl- 
edge about a job and giving adequate 
performance on the job, we all realize 
that, in the individual case, the C. L. U. 
designation no more guarantees success 
in the field of insurance selling than the 
wearing of the Phi Beta Kappa key 
guarantees success in the business or 

It is this difference between knowl- 
edge and performance which we must 
recognize before we can get an accurate 





picture of what the C. L. U. means to 
the life insurance salesmen. I might 
add that I think the failure to recog- 
nize this difference is responsible for a 
good deal of the criticism that is laid 
at the C. L. U. door. 

Don’t get the impression that I am 
underestimating the value of knowledge 
or the importance of study in meeting 
the problems which modern life insur- 
ance presents. The knowledge neces- 
sary to handle present-day insurance 
plans in a professional manner is not 
inborn in anyone and the best under- 
writers in the field today are those 
whose service te their clients is based 
on a thorough knowledge of what insur- 
ance is and does. But I think you will 
agree with me that the records of those 
successful underwriters would be found 
at the bottom rather than at the top of 
their companies’ production sheets if 
they relied on their knowledge of life in- 
surance to bring clients into their offices. 
It’s their ability to put their knowledge 
into practice which places them where 
they are. 

Any attempt to discuss the value of 
the C. L. U. in connection with actual 
performance brings us face to face with 
the question of whether, in general, in- 
creased knowledge will be reflected in 
increased production. Quite rightly, we 
say that the aim of the C. L. U. pro- 
gram is primarily to enable an under- 
writer to render a higher quality of 
service rather than to enable him to sell 
a greater quantity of insurance. To my 
mind, though, we have not entirely dis- 
posed of the question when we say that 
no guarantee of financial success is 
wrapped with the C. L. U. certificate. 

Only worshippers at the shrine of vol- 
ume, of course, would take the narrow 
view that the value of the C. L. U. to 
the underwriter must necessarily be 
measured in terms of dollars and cents, 
In the last analysis, though, the C. L. 
U. will be coveted in the life insurance 
world only if, in general, it proves to 
be an asset to those who hold this de- 
gree and, for want of a better standard 
of measurement, we have a habit of ap- 
plying the financial standard in trying 
to gauge the value of an asset of this 
kind. 

The fact that in 1928, only 22 under- 
writers had completed the examinations 
satisfactorily while the total number 
now is approximately 700, is, to my 
mind, the most convincing evidence of 
the standard of accomplishment among 
the C. L. U. group. There would have 
been no such rapid increase in the num- 
ber of Chartered Life Underwriters if, 
in general, the work of those who have 
the key had not measured up to a high 
standard professionally speaking but by 
the ordinary standards by which we 
measure success. This same rapid rate 
of. increase, too, is bound to continue if 
those who receive the C. L. U. designa- 
tion regard it not only as evidence of a 
definite amount of knowledge but as 
evidence of a definite responsibility to 
put this knowledge into practice. 


Foundational Value of 
Knowledge Pointed Out 


In summing up the value of a broad 
educational background, the dean of a 
large American college made the remark 
recently that the aim of the college was 

not to send out graduates who were im- 
pressed by how much they knew but 
rather to send out students who were 
impressed by how much they didn’t 
know. In other words, the real value of 
an education lies not so much in the 
knowledge that has been acquired but 
in the fact that this knowledge serves 
as a solid foundation on which to build. 

The C U. designation may mean 
very little to the underwriter if it repre- 
sents merely the cramming of a suffi- 





cient amount of information to pass on 
examination. It may mean a great deal 
if it serves as a solid foundation from 
which a substantial structure of life in- 
surance service is to rise. 

On the solid informational back- 
ground which the C. L. U. can supply, 
it should be possible to build a high 
structure of service if this knowledge 
stimulates the underwriter to action and 
if it inspires a greater appreciation of 
the institution of life insurance and the 
purposes which it serves. 

There are men and women in our 
business today who are not only suc- 
cessful underwriters but who render a 
high type of insurance service because 
they love life insurance even though 
their educational equipment = never 
enable them to acquire the C. L. U. de- 
gree. The knowledge which the C. L. 
U. program supplies constitutes no sub- 
stitute for this love just as it constitutes 
no substitute for action. But if those 
of you who wear C. L. U. keys agree 
with me that the C. L. U. program 
should inspire a greater appreciation of 
the institution of life insurance as it 
should stimulate to action, then it’s your 
responsibility to prove that it does. 


Comprehensive Knowledge 
Involves Responsibility 


I think we are bound to admit that, 
if the program is followed in the right 
way, the C. L. U. means that the under- 
writer has a sufficiently comprehensive 
knowledge of life insurance principles, 
functions, and selling methods to enable 
him to render the highest type of life 
insurance service. In my opinion, too, 
this comprehensive knowledge involves 
a definite responsibility for putting this 
knowledge into practice and implies an 
increased appreciation of the service of 
life insurance. If this is what the C. 
L. U. really means to the underwriter, 
doesn’t it follow that the C. L. U. pro- 
gram should be of great value to the 
underwriter regardless of what standard 
of measure is used? 

You should have a _ better-than-aver- 
age knowledge of life insurance and if 
this increased knowledge stimulates in- 
creased action, there is very little ques- 
tion about results. You should have, 
too, a better-than-average appreciation 
of life insurance and if this increased ap- 
preciation inspires a real love of the 
business there can be no question about 
the professional quality of your work. 

Today we can paint glorious pictures 
of what the C. L. U. may mean to the 
underwriter by listing the advantages of 
comprehensive knowledge. What you 
actually do today, however, in the way 
of putting this knowledge in practice, 
will answer the question of what the 
C. L. U. will mean in the future. 


Work, Plan, Caleb 
Smith’s Formula 
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those who need his service? Haven't 
the last three years proven to you that 
if you are to keep up your production, 
you must see more people? Get out and 
tell your story every day. Make at 
least ten calls and out of this number 
get four interviews. 

I want to tell you that loafers have 
no business soliciting life insurance. 
Not many years ago there was some 
disgrace thrown upon our business by 
loafers and deadbeats. Men who had 
failed in everything else in life thought 
they would make a howling success 
out of selling life insurance if they only 
write an application now and then. But 
that day has passed. The present day 
calls for the thrift of time. 


Advises Avoidance of 

Side Line Temptations 

Make life insurance your sole busi- 
ness. You know few people can do 
two things successfully. This business 
will require your full time, your best 
thought and unflagging energy. If you 
divide your time, your thought and en- 
ergy you will never get anywhere. 








Leave accident insurance to agen; Mibiter ¥ 
such companies. Fire insurance, ,; as 3 
storm, plate glass, real estate, jllWe x 

















































mortgages, loans and other such th, 
Leave them alone and stick to 
business of soliciting life insurance 

Take a steady gait, emulate you 
your last month’s record. Don't % 
rush or hurry, but steadily, persist. 
continuously, earnestly strive to y 
more and larger applications. This y 
so completely absorb your time ani, 
ergy that no other form of bys; 
will have any attraction whatever 


Sending Birthday Cards 
to Clients Recommended 


ed ane 
rtant, 
lop bi 
ss we 
ve an 
] ask 
r to 
not ti 
aking 
to the 
ate, W! 
home 
gett 
He § 
bard ot 
entlen 
e tha 
ave I” 


Keep in close touch with your poly 
holders. Send them a birthday ¢& 
Watch their change of rate, for thi 
the best time to close them. It js 
hard for me to make ten calls q ¢ 
and if I can make more then al 


better. Hi A 
; What I mean by a call, is to a = 
into contact with the prospect. 4 I get 


interview is never counted an inte 
until I have an opportunity to exph 
my proposition to the prospect. 

Another good point is to get set 
ment with every application. For ¢ 
last thirteen years I have written om 


onditi 
moun 
build a 
his W 
Evet 


1,800 applications and only four of tha don 
were written without binding re ective 
The last ten years have been 100 ym! ' 
cent delivered business. ss yt 

At the time the application is writteliprospe 
I start tearing off the binding rece To | 
and at the same time I say to my mamiews 


interv! 
im a 
¢ thre 
uit h 
nent 


“Now, if you will give me your ched 
I will give you this binding recei 
which puts the insurance in force fn 
the time the doctor looks you ove 
The very act of tearing off the receg 


shows him that I mean business. bt at 

If I should wait until the poloft giv 
comes through before collecting tiny w 
premium, then I may be too late, iq™mny ¢ 
some good-for-nothing agent may wo Fir: 


settle the business. I have known ¢ 
such cases. When I get settlement wit 
the application then I don’t have « 
think about the case any more unl 
the policy arrives. It saves my tim 
and gives me a great peace of mind 

There are many other advantages « 
getting settlement with the application 


Man Who Pays and Man 

Who Expects to Pay 

Did you ever take an application 
without settlement and before the po! 
icy arrives have the applicant call yo 
and want to know why the policy ha 
not arrived? Of the two applicant 
the one who has paid and the one wht 
expects to pay, there is a vast differ 
ence in the reception and attitude ¢ 
mind. 

The writing of both large and smi 
policies depends entirely upon ont! 
willingness to work, combined with th 


ability to think clearly, a complett@ang 
knowledge of the subject and the grea IR you, 
est degree of tact. i’ 

You should know the leading bus FR acce 
ness and professional men of youRtryi; 
community, know them on the streets the 
in the clubs and wherever you met D 
them. was 

No one can excuse you for failing © idea 
recall faces, names and circumstance & past 
“I am sorry, but don’t remember” neve 0 
got you anywhere. Never forget “JB ting 
appointment, and if there is any dou stuc 


about his keeping the appointment cal rito 


your man on the phone. vas! 

The time saving element enters intd HF bee; 
every kind of business. You ,, mare nug 
probably heard of the three “w's’—®% An 
Where, the Why, the When. this 


Know where you are going 
Know why you are going. enc 
And know when you are going. 
Lots of agents waste their time 0° rad 
unprofitable prospects. Know whom 
you solicit. Why waste $500 worth ot ( 
time on some one of whom you kno¥ ® par 


nothing? a Bu 
Keep your prospects lined up so tha cor 
you will be closing every week, and try su 
to have definite appointments every day & yo 
with those you expect to close. ee { 
Something is wrong with the under ® an 
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€ to agen: Miter who does not use his policyhold- 
Surance, 4; as a constant source of prospects. 
estate, boll We must first learn that while we 
her such thal. writing business, having it exam- 
Stick to B.d and_delivering it, it is just as im- 
insurance rant, if not more so, that we de- 
lulate yousflBion business for the future, and un- 


-; we do we will find that we do not 
ve any business at all. 
Strive to ql] ask each policyholder written this 
lOns. This llr to give me the name of a friend 
r time an{@llnot two or three, but just one, who is 
Mm Of businlilihaking money, who has recently moved 


Don't % 
ly, PeTSisten 


whatever to the city, who has children to edu- 
ste, who is buying a home or building 

Hed home, who is starting into business 

: getting a promotion. 

ith your pois He gives me the name on a little 


birthday ca 
rate, for this 
hem. It js 
en calls a da 
e then all 


brd of introduction and I call on that 
ntleman and offer him the same serv- 
e that I rendered to the man who 
ave me the introduction. 


s Age of Prospect, 

His Health and Income 

I get his age as near as possible, his 
ondition of health, his income, and the 
mount of insurance that he carries. I 


all, is to ca 
Prospect. | 
‘dan intery 
nity to exph 

































rospect. build a program to fill his needs and in 
on hs his way conserve my time. 

e written o Everything that is done beforehand 
y four of thames done to make the interview more ef- 
ding receits lective; but everything that is done at 
been 100 pe ll is a waste of time and energy un- 


ss you get your story across to your 
prospect. . 

To save your time try to make inter- 
ews out of calls. When seeking an 
nterview I ask my man if I can see 
‘im at nine o'clock in the morning or 


tion is writ 
nding recei 
‘y to my ma 
le your ched 
nding receiy 


in force from three o’clock in the afternoon would 
‘S you ove'luit him better. I suggest the appoint- 
fF the recegfinent at his office or at his home, and 
usiness, bt a time when it is convenient for me. 
il the polit gives him the correct impression of 


collecting tiny work. I am too busy to see him at 
too late, iginy old time. 
ent may wi First interviews are many times very 
ve known helpful. The place of meeting, the per- 
ttlement wiifMson who introduces you, the circum- 
on’t have smstances under which the introduction is 
more untifmade and all conspire if rightly done 
ves my timfto give the good impression. 


e of mind 
dvantages smportance of Right 
applications Approach Is Stressed 
The right approach in making a sale 
s two-thirds of the transaction. I urge 
application you then to concentrate on your ap- 
oon Ge ook proach and your work. Fill your whole 
0 oa ~ soul with the greatness of the life in- 
> policy hafiecurance business and its tremendous in- 
POLICY has fy * ° 
fluence. Broaden your vision until you 


» applicants 
‘he one wh 
vast differ. 
attitude o 


can see the private and public interest 
it conserves. No business compares 
with it for one minute in any way. 

There is another very important 
thing which I want to mention. I be- 
lieve this has caused more dissatisfac- 
tion, more unpleasantness, more grief 
and loss of time than any other cause, 
and that is becoming dissatisfied with 
your company or your territory. 

I once saw a picture of two jack- 
asses, One on each side of a fence, both 
trying to push the fence down to get 
the other fellow’s grass. 

Do you realize that years in time are 
wasted, all because an agent gets the 
idea that the grass in the other fellow’s 


e and smal 
upon ones 
ed with th 
a complete 
1 the great 


ading bus 
1 of your 
the streets 
you meet 


r failing t 


rope pasture is greener. 
e . ‘ : - 
le = Observation is the gentle art of put- 
C ou ty . 

> doubt ‘mg two and two together. If you 
any dow'RR study your licvhold “ : - 
tment cal il»; yo policyholders in your ter- 

ntory, if you will canvass and recan- 


vass them, making sure that none have 


‘nters into . ~ 
- deen overlooked you will “pan out gold 


have 


Yo 7 ra 
ae” othe re a _m commissions and renewals. 
‘And, incidentally, while you are doin 
é “us, you will be making new prospects 
> “mong your policyholders’ acquaint- 
- “we neighbors and friends. 
or hy dream of some distant El Do- 
nn  2co: «Observe the o ities 
. who ortunities tha 
wW whos ‘urround you a Li oan 
worth ot ; ell on . 
here know acy lined up with a good old com- 
Build an” cultivate your own territory. 
5 so that he @ up a large clientele and make that 
; aoten nected your home. Be the one in- 
ery dav A ve cs, an in your home town where 
very you will be happy 
e. > enti : 
e under and i th plan that wiil save your time 
© follow it. There are nearly as many 
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Tells How Agent’s Time 
Should Be Distributed 














SMITH 
Caleb R. Smith, district agent Massa- 


CALEB R. 


chusetts Mutual Life, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., started with that company in 
1913, writing $200,000 to $500,000 a year 
up to 1920, when through the adoption 
of a definite plan of work he boosted 
his annual quota first to $600,000 and 
then $1,000,000 and has been in the 
millionaire class since 1924. 


plans for successful selling as there are 
agents to carry them out 

Stand a thousand successful agents in 
a row, and you'll have a thousand dif- 
ferent working plans, every plan work- 
ing for every agent. The facts are that 
any plan, no matter how foolish it may 
seem to be at first thought, beats the 
time-wasting, energy-consuming, dis- 
couraging rambling around town look- 
ing for business, cruising aimlessly up 
and down office buildings, hurrying out 
of the office in the morning and then 
not knowing where to go. 


Huxby Hoax Is Carried 
Out in Fine Fashion 





So well was the “Arthur Huxby” hoax 
carried out Wednesday afternoon, that 
when C. Vivian Anderson completed the 
introduction and the monocled Mr. 
Huxby stepped on the platform, the 
audience rose spontaneously in a cour- 
teous gesture. He was introduced as 
the leading producer of England, and 
the conventioneers were eager to extend 
hands across the sea. 

“Huxby” spoke with an English ac- 
cent, adapted his remarks to the occa- 
sion and it was some time before the 
audience caught on that he was an 
entertainer and the meeting was being 
spoofed. 


Whatley Front Row Listener 


Seaborn T. Whatley, vice-president of 
the Aetna Life, former president of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, is a front row listener at the 
sessions of the convention. This is the 
first year he has been purely a specta- 
tor, having for several years heretofore 
been in the midst of National associa- 
tion affairs. He is a former Chicagoan. 


Convention Hall Changed 


The first session Wednesday was 
held in an inconveniently arranged hall 














which was a converted dining room, the Name | 
grand ball room being used by a gas 
convention. However, in the afternoon Address 
the grand ball room was available, 

which provided comfortable and ade- City State a 
quate facilities. — — - 








An Exclusive 


Life Policy 


Which Fits Present Day Needs 


—Old Line Legal Reserve Policy 


—Same Low Premium Regardless of Age 


—No Medical Examination 


—Asge Limits 5 to 60 


—Premium Cost only $1 Month 


Everyone between the ages of 5 and 60 is a prospect 
for National Aid Life's unusual exclusive OLD LINE 
LEGAL RESERVE LIFE POLICY. It eliminates the high 
rate for older persons, the small premium of $I a month 
being the same for every policyholder regardless of his 


age. 


$100,000.00 


in U. S. Government Bonds Backs All Policies 


In addition to the protection offered by its established policy- 
holders, National Aid Life is today backed by a deposit of 





$100,000.00 U. S. Government Bonds held as security by the 


state, to insure full payment of every just 
claim. 

Think of offering your customer a life 
policy in an Old Line Legal Reserve 
Company at this amazing low cost — a 
contract that pays cash benefits up to 


ing many times as much. 








$1,000 for death, that contains convertibility clauses, 
income for life, and other features of policies cost- 


National Aid Life's unusual new policy provides 
for cash or loan values or extended insurance when 
policyholder reaches the age of 60 at which time 
the policy becomes ordinary life. 

Surely any salesman familiar with life insurance 
can sell this policy. Here is a real opportunity for 
making money. Mail the handy coupon today for 


Free details and complete selling equipment. 


rs! 
NATIONAL AID LIFE 

A. C. Littlejohn, Pres. 
DEPT. 61, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


MAIL THIS NOW | 


National Aid Life 
Dept. 61 
Springfield, Illinois 


Please Rush Complete Starting outfit and complete details, all Free by Return Mail. 
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The New Giants of 1933 


—A tribute to the men 
of this convention 


The service America’s life underwriters have 
rendered to millions of families in this period of 
stress will endure as a lasting tribute to the great 
calling of life insurance. 


The effort has been heroic. The results have 
proven again the capacity of sound insurance to 
bridge the gap in times of greatest need. 


The Yeomen Mutual Life Insurance Company 
is proud to march side by side with the men and 
institutions who are doing this job, and with them 
to carry its share of the load. 


YEOMEN MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 











PROGRESSIVE 








STRONG 








Write if interested in a 
Permanent Connection 











Paul McNamara 
Vice-President 


E. S. Ashbrook 
President John H. McNamara 
Founder 


North American Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


take into consideration that we are 
paying a return that no municipal gov- 
ernment pays, and that three or four 
years ago, I think, there were about 
86,000 annuities in the United States, 
whereas today there are 270,000 annu- 
ities in the United States, if it goes on 
in that proportion, in five years time 
there will be over 1,000,000 annuities in 
the United States. 

It is a wonderful thing for a man’s 
family; a wonderful job we are doing, 
and a nice thing for the companies, but 
I am just sort of wondering if we are 
not storing up some little trouble for 
the life insurance companies by selling 
as many annuities as we are. 

PAUL F. CLARK, John Hancock, Bos- 
ton: Business life insurance has always 
been a great background for volume. The 
new idea is the annuity contract. I 
don’t sell the annuity contract just be- 
cause I am interested in what I can 
make out of it or because of the pride 
of the volume I can roll up. The great- 
est satisfaction I have gotten out of the 
annuity is the fact that we can go out 
today and pass this contract out to men 
of means, men of brains, men of ability, 
men who six months ago were cashing 
in their life insurance and borrowing the 
limit on the same. So the first of July 
I made up my mind I was going to try 
to see if I could get a million dollars 
in cash on immediate annuities before 
the end of the year. I did that partly 
because I wanted to interest some of 
the men in my own agency in the same 
activity. 

Insures Men Who Stand 
for Things in Community 


My chief ambition was to insure the 
men who stood for things in our com- 
munity, men who would be respected by 
other men of ability and finance. So I 
made a point of trying to contact those 
people in the sale of annuity contracts, 
and I have been able to sell about $600,- 
000 of immediate annuities, in one form 
or another. Among the people I have 
sold, the greatest achievement for me 
was when I sold a contract to the great- 
est banker of America. I sold another 
contract to an investment counsel who 
heads a big investment company which 
advises people how to invest their 
money. Another contract was sold to 
the trust officer of one of the largest 
trust companies. 

It has worked for me. As I say, it 
made possible the sale of $100,000 single 
premium immediate annuity to the pres- 
ident of one of the biggest banks in 
America and the ablest financier I know. 
Our approach has been on the S. P. A. 
contract. That is what we call the 
combination of single premium life and 
single premium annuity. If you don’t 
think so, some of you can ask them and 
you will find that they do. They don't 
all write it in combination. They write 
individual contracts in many cases, but 
you can sell a man a single premium 
life and a single premium annuity up to 
85, and I think practically all companies 
will write it. 

Approach Is Based on 

High Income Return 


My opening approach is more or less 
along this line: “Mr. Jones, you prob- 
ably have municipal or government 
bonds or issues of that character in 
which you are receiving an income of 
2.75 to 3 percent, but I am able to offer 
you a contract that will pay you 4.3 
percent as long as you live, the income 
on which is practically tax free. There 
is no federal tax on this contract until 
you have received back in total income 
the purchase price of same. There is 
a tax in the commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts of one-half percent of the in- 








come received.” I then quote 
amount of income on the purchase | 
going to suggest or the amount oj; 
contract I am going to suggest 
then I say: 

“The income will continue as long 
you live, and at your death the bulk rl 
be returned to your beneficiary o;, 
tate, whichever you may nominate 
personally believe the guarantee of » 
company is as good as that of any m. 
nicipality or county I know of. 
yield is considerably higher than thy 
you can secure today in any seasong 
conservative municipal investment, 
has every tax advantage and one mor 
namely, if a contract is properly wri. 
ten at your death the proceeds of th 
same will be returned to your esty 
without any inheritance tax whatever 

That doesn’t sound like anything py. 
ticularly fascinating, but it almost 3. 
ways gets interest. Then I sit dow 
and show him the break-down of thi 
contract. We have these forms, whic 
are simply our actuarial department; 
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EXPERIENCE 


Make up the stand- 
ing of this Maine | 
Company known 
for its fairness and | 
dependability, with 
modern policies 
and satisfying 
methods. 
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tatement as. to the yields at various 
oes. It runs from 4 percent flat to 4.7, 
beginning at age 20 and ending at age 
He says: “This is an annuity, isn’t 
I say: “Yes, but it is something else 
9 addition.” I tell him perfectly frank- 
» that it is a combination of two con- 
‘acts, and I show him exactly what it 
‘; and it is interesting to him in almost 
every Then I say to him: “The 
strange part about this contract is that 
the companies don’t want it. There 
practically has never been an insurance 
company in the history of the business 
that made money on the annuity, and so 
as to make it possible to sell it in the 
fyture they are going to raise the rates.” 
If your company hasn't raised the 
rates, it is a grand point. Then I go 
on: “They are about to raise the rates 
in reducing the yield and if you are in- 
terested, it seems that you should make 
up your mind before it happens. As a 
general agent I am not interested in 
selling particularly because the profit to 
us is practically nothing.” I found that 
in most instances buyers of annuities or 
the type of man who purchases in 
amounts of that kind is interested when 
he finds that there isn’t much profit in 
it for you. I have almost never had to 
tell them how. much. One man said, 


case 
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curing some very substantial commis- 
sions in these past two or three months 
and will, I think, do the same in the 
next six months to a year. 

Chairman Donnelly, in introducing 
Mr. Hackleman, said that last year he 
paid for 43 lives and $1,047,345. 

WARD HACKLEMAN: I have no 
qualms about the future of life insur- 
ance or the amount of annuities that are 
going to be wrtten. I have no qualms 
about life insurance companies unduly 
indulging in the annuity business. If 
they popularize it to the extent that it 
becomes a public phase of our business, 
where those who only think they are 
going to live a long time buy annuities, 
and we can get the general public to 
buy annuities, and we can indulge in the 
law of averages, I feel that the life in- 
surance companies in this counntry will 
make money out of the annuity phase 
of the business that will reflect to the 
benefit of those that carry life insurance. 


Censider Annuities Best 

Bet for Agents Today 

I think the thing to turn to to make 
money at this time is the annuity busi- 
ness. I think this is the time the public 
is interested in annuities, and we have 
got every argument for annuities versus 
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secondly, it has provided a means of se- | that anyone can go into who has fixed | 


income obligations in his portfolio 





MILLIONAIRE TIPS | 





r. M. Riehle, Equitable, New York 
City, said that there are 1,001 detached 
ideas of selling as related to prospects, 
the close and the approach, time control, 
presentation, etc., but that it neces- 
sary to eliminate the dead part from the 
idea and leave only the portions which 
will strengthen the main ideas of selling 
its various classifications 
Victor F. Pettric, Milwaukee, 
writes some 300 applications a year, said 
that head, heart and heels all have to go 
into the sale of life insurance and told 
how each of those factors enters in. 

4. C. (Tex) Bayless, Great Southern 
Life, Houston, Tex., who was an adver- 
tising salesman before he entered life 
insurance, told of the results he had 
obtained through the of newspaper 
advertising space 

H. A. Binder, Massachusetts Mutual, 
San Francisco, at Chairman Donnelly's 
request, showed and explained a new de- 
vice he has invented which applies the 
visual selling idea to juvenile msurance 
It in easel form, to set on a boy's 
dresser, emphasiziny the idea of a part- 
nership between father and son, and con- 
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|| Traces the Growth of 
Insurance Supervision 








G. 8. VAN SCHAICK 


G. S. Van Schaick, New York super- 

















a his inflation. “de " 
“How much do you make out of it. . Mecsas submit the question, “What taining a savings bank device for the | intendent of insurance, who was ap- 
I said, “I make one-half of 1 percent ape a “pie yy ‘ deposit of premiums. George E. Lackey, | pointed to that post in 1931, has be- 
as general agent of my company.” about annuities and inflation: It ote Massachusetts Mutual, Detroit, told of | come a dominant figure in the National 
He said, “That is pretty good. If you simple argument. I ractically every body the results he had obtained with Mr Convention of Insurance Commission- 
don’t get any more than that I think who buys annuities has fixed obliga- sinder’s invention and was very enthu- | ers and has been in great demand as a 
you ought to have it.” tions, and by that I mean governments, | siastic in regard to its possibilities speaker at all insurance conventions. 
’ : municipalities, or general market bonds. == 
Valuable Public Service and Good The annuity is not going to be any more Plans of Woods Agency United Stat ilies tale lie saiaaiiaiall 
toc} ; as : . mas nited states. é as ot occ ‘re 
Commissions Combined affected by inflation, Re it credit (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) to. vou vet, % would be worth trying 
I personally believe the satisfaction inflation or currency inflation, — were handicapped very considerably be in your agency. Anyway, it is ou 
which we have had in being able to sell | “'!! the governments, the general | cause of the expenses incidental to the proposition that every wife should have 
annuities within six months to those | 'arket bonds, or the municipal sickness and death of this very charm-|a minimum of $2,500 insurance That 
men, captains of industry, who six bonds; and in addition, in most I-| ing young woman. is the goal that we started on, and we 
months ago thought the life insurance | Stances, it gives them a larger income to “We have had a number of cases like | have insured a good many hundred wo- 
companies were on the toboggan, has | provide for the decreased _ purchasing | that which have come under my ob men this year I could spend the en- 
been the greatest source of satisfaction | power of the dollar. _ Therefore, an an-! servation, so we organized this cam-j|tire morning on sales ideas and the 
I have gotten out of the thing, but nuity is the most logical and best thing ‘ paign, a woman’s day all over the ! reasons why women should be insured 
WE DO OUR PARI 
Our Insurance Book Bank approach secures inter. 
views - - Our Book Bank Plan answers and over. 
comes the objection 
“IT can’t afford insurance now” 
Leading underwriters are using our Book Banks with defi- 
nite results. A prominent New York Life agency says- 
“This Bank is indeed appealing and I am frank when I 
say that it is the best looking savings bank I have seen. 
Awaiting your reply and hoping to have the Banks here 
in my possession in the next week as you have no doubt 
heard already through Mr. D. S. Bates, our Agency 
Director there, that the New York Life is running an 
extra campaign for Ordinary Life in September and I 
am sure if our men could have these Banks for Sep- 
tember we could dispose of a lot of them.” 
I HE “New Deal” means working together for more 
sales. Let us help you. Mail the coupon now. Send 
$1.00 for sample—postpaid. A Bank you can use on 
your next interview. 
FRONT BACK __DON T DELAY—MAKE OUR PLAN MAKE SALES FOR YOU 
Size 44x27gx% PO ete ee =p NT OP I oO Me Sei 
Bankers Utilities Co., Inc [) $1.00 Enel if 
, r | Ons eo LJ . , osed for 
WHY OUR BANKS ARE POPULAR | San Francisco, Cal. Sample—Book Bank 
Secures definite interview. Promotes regular savings. | Please send full details to: 
Gets prospect’s attention. Dial system—simple and understandable. | 
Something new to talk about. Rates at all ages—principal policies. In 
Something tangible to offer. Shows daily deposit for $1,000 insurance. Name.. 
Shows value of saving money. Rates furnished for any company. - 
© = Pe See 
® The BANKERS UTILITIES CO., INC., is the largest manufacturer of home -_ 
savings banks in the world. Sales Agencies in principal cities of the world. CHRY.. esse eeeeeeeeeenceererseseees 
Cable Address “BUCOMP” [ Company....... .sescscsscccscccreccecceressseseseceees 
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From its inception the N. A. L. U. 
factor in the progress of life assurance and the service 


The 


Sun Life Assurance Company 
OF CANADA 


extends greetings to the members of the 


National Association of Life Underwriters 


now in session at Chicago 


has been a vital 


it renders to the people of this continent. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


. OF CANADA 
Head Office: MONTREAL 
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ROBERT H. BEARD & COMPANY 


Announce 


with pleasure their appointment as General Agents for 


MUTUAL TRUST LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


equipped to offer you exceptional brokerage 
service on every type of life insurance: A Mutual 
Full Level Premium Company issuing, Children’s 
Policies “Just Like Dads”; Women at regular 
rates; low rate-low cost Preferred Risk Insur- 
ance; exceptionally attractive annuities; a “De- 
pression Special” low premium contract; the new 
Assured Savings Policy offered exclusively by 
this Company; prompt Home Office service on 
standard and substandard. 


We invite your inquiries. 


Robert H. Beard and Co., A-9720—175 W. Jackson, Chicag 











UNION - STATES- LIFE - INSURANCE - CO- 


THEY'RE ALL TALKING 


ABOUT THE 
COMPANY WITH PERSONALITY 


The Company that believes in its 
representatives—The Company 
that is vibrant with friendliness 
and activity that procures results 
The Company that is in tune with 
the times and Going Forward! 


WAYNE E. HIBBARD 


Home Office President Portiand, Oregon 














mend that you affiliate with and 


C. L. U. Conferment 
Exercises Held 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 
will be entitled to exchange their cer- 


tificates for C. L. U. diplomas when 
the experience requirement is complied 
with: 

It is with deep regret that because 
of wide geographical distribution, in- 
volving not only candidates resident in 
37 states, but China, Japan, and Cuba, 
that many are unable to be present for 
this conferment. To those who are 
not with us, their diplomas will be for- 
warded by mail with an appropriate let- 
ter. 

In keeping with the practice of cer- 
tain other colleges and universities, and 
in order to avoid the consumption of 
time necessary for me to present so 
large a number of diplomas to you in- 
dividually, I shall ask all C. L. U. can- 
didates of the 1933 class to stand and 
one of you to come to the platform as 
the class representative. (Here Mr. 
Clark presented the C. L. U. diplomas, 
the class standing.) 

I will now ask one of those C. L. 
U.’s present to whom special certificates 


in agency management are to be 
awarded, to come to the platform as 
the class representative. (Here Mr. 


Clark presented the special certificates 
in agency management, the class stand- 
ing.) 

To those who have been awarded the 
C. L. U. designation, I want to recom- 
sup- 


= —=—— 


port in every practical way your | 

or nearest C. L. U. chapter. It y9 
give to you not only the advantage xy 
pleasure of personal contact and ay 
ciation with other C. L. U.’s, but yy 
assist materially the national chap, 
Chartered Life Underwriters, in cap, 
ing out its splendid program of wo 
that is so helpful to the progress a 
extension of influence of the America 

college. ; 

I also want to impress upon you 4 
element of res sponsibility that this desis 
nation carries with it. Every Charter: 
Life Underwriter should conduct hip. 
self or herself at all times with hon, 
and dignity, inflexibly avoiding pry 
tices that will bring dishonor or ». 
proach on the life underwriting profe. 
sion or the C. L. U. designation. Yor 
should at all tiimes refrain from why 
might appear as po wenger S or 
misusing the designation or an attitué 
indicating superiority complex. Gir 
generously of your ability, not only: 
your clients and your company, but to 
the improving of methods and cond: 
tions in life underwriting, always striy. 
ing to help the other fellow. 


In your future relationship wit 
clients, I want to leave with you th 
following specific charge, which is the 
adaptation of the golden rule in life 
insurance: 


Have I, in the light of all the circum. 
stances surrounding my client, which | 
have made every conscientious endeavor 
to ascertain and to understand, give: 
him the service which I, had I been in 
the same circumstances, would have 





recommended to myself? 





Huebner Tells What C. L. U. Means 








help and self-study 
the place of organized study and train- | 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


have clearly taken | 
ing on an extensive scale, as pursued 
in other professional callings. More- 
over, there has been little educational 
evaluation in the field service—as be- 
tween general agents and managers 
whose function is essentially to manage 
and direct, trained underwriters, espe- 
cially equipped to underwrite the more 
comprehensive and sometimes very 
complicated cases, and the general run 
of salesmen who handle the ordinary 
simple cases where only a modest 
amount of education may be required. 
In all important fields of economic 
endeavor, the ramifications by way of 
specialized service have grown enor- 
mously during the past 10 to 15 years. 
In medicine, dentistry, law, finance, ac- 
counting, engineering, architecture, 
teaching, etc., the organized courses of 
training are becoming constantly larger 
and harder. And why? Simply be- 
cause the service ramifications to the 
public, as regards these callings, have 
increased so greatly during the past 
decade or two. So much more needs to 
be known today by the practitioner in 
these callings, simply because so much 
more knowledge has been made avail- 
able. Constant creation of new addi- 
tional knowledge inevitably means ex- 
pansion of the courses of training. Any 
other course of procedure would imply 
dishonesty to the public. The public is 
certainly entitled to the best service 
that the practitioner can give, in the 
light of all that is known at the time, 
and how can he give the best if he has 
not acquired the same through study 
and training. 


Old Time Spellbinders 
Stressed Small Policies 


The same is also true in your calling 
of life underwriting. Here, too, the 
ramifications have multiplied prodi- 
giously. I can well remember the plat- 
form spellbinders of 10 and 15 years 
ago, who galvanized their life insurance 
audiences into the loudest hand-clap- 
ping with pep talks on work. Their 
philosophic vision simply extended to 
the following: “Remember that the 





heart of life insurance is the one and 








the two thousand dollar policy. Kee 

your feet on the earth. Do not sail of 

into the clouds with this thing calle 
higher education. Work, work, work 
and remember always that the ones and 
the twos and the fives make wu a great 
bulk of life insurance written.” This 
sort of thing is a very one-sided vie 

I do not want to be understood as op- 
posing the small policy for simple fan 

ily protection. On the contrary, | wis 

no one in your calling to avoid th 
same; in fact the professional attitude 
means that the same time and energ) 
and whole-hearted purpose should bx 
given to these small and simple poli- 
cies, as are given to the larger and more 
complicated ones. But I do insist that 
the one, two and five thousand dollar 
policies are no longer the heart of life 
insurance to the exclusion of everything 
else. 


Outstanding Development 
to Be Annuity Idea 


Again, the annuity idea is growing as 
never before. It will be the outstand- 
ing development of the next 10 years 
in life insurance and will involve indi- 
vidual negotiation as to the form of the 
contract to a much greater degree than 
is the case with life insurance policies 
To an ever increasing extent, life in- 
surance is being used for special sinking 
fund purposes, such as insurance for 
educational purposes. Life insurance 
for organized philanthropic purposes 1 


also steadily coming to the fore since 
our wealthy contributors are being 
taxed out of existence today, so that 


soon there will be no more rich 
As a result organized philanthropy, th« 
greatest single business in the world, 
will have to be supported by the middle 
class out of current income, to the ex- 
tent of the one or two percent of cur- 
rent earnings, thus requiring the 
tem and convenience of current depos- 
its over a period of time in a way t! 
life insurance alone makes possible. 
Fifteen years ago we rarely heard ol 
life inmeurance for credit purposes, 
whereas today thousands upon thou- 
sands of policies are being written an- 
nually solely as additional collateral, or 
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to enable the insured to borrow when 
he has no tangible collateral at all and 
can simply offer his own life as secur- 
ity for a loan, Books and articles are 
now being written on that subject also, 
Instead of harping on mere death as 
heretofore, in a general sense, we are 
now endeavoring to teach the public 
the economic significance of that which 
dies. We are contrasting the potential 
estate with the acquired estate, and are 
applying to man’s potential estate all of 
the principles which for years have 
been applied to the acquired estates. 
We are visualizing life insurance as a 
life will, bequeathing to heirs the po- 
tential estate just as the property will 
is designed to bequeath the acquired es- 
tate. We are realizing that wife and 
children are not beneficiaries, and that 
that term is a misnomer in the sense 
that wife and children do not benefit 
to the extent of a penny from life in- 
surance. They simply obtain from life 
insurance that which they already had, 
namely the potential estate upon which 
the family always depended. They are 
heirs (simply receiving in cash what 
they already had as their interest in the 
potential estate) and not beneficiaries. 
The insured himself is the beneficiary, 
deriving from his life insurance many 
personal benefits, such as mental and 
investment security, which he other- 
wise could not enjoy. Contrary to re- 
cent occurrences, we are also more and 
more appreciating the adherent way in 
which total and permanent disability 
protection and the conservation of hu- 
man life constitute an integral part in 
the picture of the potential estate. 


Alert Agents Watch the 
Current Economic Events 


Increasingly, thoughtful underwriters 
are also appreciating the close relation- 
ship between life insurance and current 
economic and social events. Almost 
daily my personal mail contains num- 
erous letters from underwriters with in- 
quiries along that line. What is the 
significance of the proposed inflation to 
life insurance? Is the moratorium jus- 
tified? What was the real purpose of 
the moratorium? How can I meet such 
and such an investment proposition 
with life insurance? I am faced with a 
twisting proposition and tell me how 
to meet it. And so on and on. And 
my answer always is: study such and 
such a book on the problems of eco- 
nomics, or, as the case may be, on 
sociology, or on taxation, or on com- 
mercial law, or on corporation finance, 
or on banking and credit, or on invest- 
ments—the very books covered by the 
C. L. U. program—and you will be 
able to answer such questions yourself. 

The C. L. U. program is not a guar- 
antee of success. It is not a guarantee 
that the holder of the C. L. U. desig- 
nation will make more money, or that 
he will work harder, or will walk 
straighter. It is not a guarantee of 
anything, any more than any other 
course of higher education can be a 
guarantee of success. So many there 
are who unwittingly judge the C. L. U. 
movement by some holder of the C. L. 
U. designation who does not measure 
up to their ideal of success. Yet that 
is absolutely no argument. Everyone 
of the finest schools in law, medicine, 
dentistry, engineering, architecture, ag- 
riculture. accounting, and business 
science in the nation can count many 
among their graduates who are miser- 
able failures, and some even who are 
being boarded at the public expense 
for a long term of years. 


C. L. U. Course Represents 

a Fund of Information 

lf the completion of the C. L. U. 
course is not a guarantee, then what is 
it? The answer is simple. It repre- 
sents a fund of information and a fund 
of ideas—and what is life underwriting 
today but a calling of ideas—which is 
so comprehensive as to meet the stand- 
ard of knowledge which a life under- 
writer should have in order to be a rea- 
sonable master of the subject-matter 


within which he practices, judged in the 
light of the economic ramifications, the 
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development, to which the subject mat- 
ter has attained in recent years. He 
who is untrue to himself, is lazy, indif- 
ferent, or dishonest, will derive no bene- 
fit from that course of study. The pro- 
gram, as I have said, is no guarantee. 
But the man or woman, who is true 
to himself or herself, and who is in- 
dustrious, serious, conscientious, and 
determined to reach a proper objective 
in life, will in the overwhelming num- 
ber of cases, in 97 times out of 100, 
find that fund of information and ideas 
a wonderful foundation upon which to 
build a successful career, in a full-time 
life’s vocation of life underwriting. It 
all depends on the individual. And the 
success derived by those who are true 
to themselves will involve, 97 times out 
of 100, not only an increased com- 
pensation but also, and this is of even 
more importance, an increased happi- 
ness by way of a finer vision of one’s 
calling and the institution of life insur- 
ance, an intensified love of one’s daily 
work, a better understanding of the 
current problems to be met, a greater 
confidence to meet varying situations, a 
continued desire for further mental im- 
provement, and a better ability to serve 
the public. 


Number of Candidates 
Increased in Depression 


The growth of the C. L. U. move- 
ment is indicative of the fact that the 
idea which I am trying to explain is 
being grasped and is gradually winning 
out. | wonder how many appreciate 
the fact that the active history of the 
American College of Life Underwriters 
almost coincides with the years of this 
dismal major business depression. The 
first year of real active functioning of 
the college was 1929. In that year 114 
took the examinations. In October and 
November of that year the memorable 
stock market panic occurred, and there- 
after the nation rapidly slid off into the 
never to be forgotten depression. Nine- 
teen hundred and thirty was a bad year, 
but the number of candidates rose to 
235, an increase of over 100 percent. 
Nineteen hundred and thirty-one was 
a still worse year, but the number of 
candidates taking examinations rose to 
521, another increase of 120 percent. 
Nineteen hundred and thirty-two was 
a terrible year, but the number of ex- 
amined candidates rose to 638. Nine- 
teen hundred and thirty-three was an 
awful year, with every business activity 
sliding downward to an appalling ex- 
tent, even including life insurance with 
its increased man-power. Frankly, ! 
was fearful and ready for a 20 percent 
decline. But I was pleasantly surprised 
since the number of examined candi- 
dates last June rose to 663, or the high- 
est ever. 

Functions of General 

Agent, Manager Told 

2. Furtherance of agency management 
education. 

Standardization educationally among 
underwriters, however, does not meet 
the full extent of the problem. For 
the good of the life insurance institu- 
tion such standardization also needs to 
be extended to general agents and man- 
agers. They need to have a compre- 
hensive grasp of the C. L. course 
itself, but in addition they also need to 
know many things not comprised within 
the C. L. U. program itself. They have 
a two-fold function to perform, namely 
well directed and efficient production 
along lines compatible with the insti- 
tution they represent, and the guidance 
and welfare of those who are under 
their management. Every person, at- 
taining the position of boss, has those 
two functions, and it is hard to say 
which is the most important. Teach- 
ing may be regarded as my primary 
function, yet I am doubtful whether an 
equally important function is not the 
guidance and future welfare of my 
students. And so it is also with the 
general agent and manager. Production 
is of course one of his functions. But 
he also has the welfare of young souls 
within his keeping, and he should view 





that function unselfishly as a trust. 

















Like abond ... . 


FINANCIAL company, like a bond, is only 

as good as the promise of the institution by 
which it is backed. Fidelity has behind it the 
reputation of more than half a century of fair 
dealing. Live and let live has been the sound 
basis of mutual satisfaction upon which its agency 
contracts have been built. 

Based upon the standards of its contracts, its 
policies, its Head Office cooperation, its lead 
service and its other modern working tools, 
Fidelity is a good company in which to insure and 
with which to work. It is financially solid. It 
operates in thirty-nine states, including New 
York, on a full level net premium basis and has 


more than $380,000,000 insurance in force. 


Openings available for the right men 


Send for Booklet 
‘“‘The Company Back of the Contract”’ 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, PRESIDENT 
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These younger souls look to the boss 
for guidance and need to be steered un- 
selfishly with respect to that great thing 
—the personal investment by way of 
educational preparedness in a life call- 
ing. It is for that reason that the gen- 
eral agent and manager should himself 
pursue the C. L. U. movement. If he 
does he will certainly encourage the 
program, with proper spirit, to those 
who look to him for guidance. If he 
does not, then those who are under him, 
and who have the proper educational 
background, may never be started on 
the road which they ought to travel. 
Worse still, they may unwittingly be 
discouraged.. For that reason I am so 
happy that about half of the existing 
chartered life underwriters are general 
agents and managers, or are serving in 
some managerial capacity. Il am also 
happy to see so many companies ap- 
point chartered life underwriters to 
general agencies and managerships. It 
speaks well for the future growth of the 
American college, since those men are 
‘sure to impart the spirit of the program 
‘to those under their control. 

{ But standardization educationally is 
aJso needed from the other standpoint, 
namely production and. management. 
Here there has been much the same 
happy-go-lucky procedure which has 
prevailed among personal producers 
themselves. All sorts of personal view 
points and approaches seem to prevail. 
Some emphasize high-powered methods, 
whereas others follow a program of 
laissez faire. Some emphasize careful 
selection, whereas others use it ‘mildly 
or practically ignore the idea. All sorts 
of personal management and develop- 
ment plans are also in use. Great va- 
riation exists with respect to organiza- 
tion from the standpoints of office, fi- 
nancial and statistical methods, finan- 
cial management and the interpretation 
of accounts, sales management, the 
management of sales personnel, sales 
promotion, and business correspond- 
ence. Broadly speaking, with due re- 
spect to certain exceptions, there has 
been no definite scientific approach, no 
standardization in the light of the 
knowledge which has developed in that 
field of activity during recent vears. 


Course for Agency Heads 
Offers Much Promise 


Thanks to the suggestion and coop- 
eration of Mr. John Marshall Holcombe 
and his colleagues, there was promul- 
gated by cooperation with the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau an edu- 
cational program for life insurance 
agency management. The course of 
study comprises two installments with 
two examinations on business adminis- 
tration and sales administration respec- 
tively. The American college will do 
its full share to further this program 
and have it properly reflected in due 
course in our higher institutions of 
learning. just as it has furthered the C. 
L. U. program itself 

3. Emphasis on Adult Education. 

From the outset the college’s found- 
ers realized that it was not sufficient to 
merely outline a program of study, but 
that it was essential to establish a prac- 
tical means available to underwriters for 
the attainment of the desired goal. 
Hence from the very start emphasis 
was placed upon the necessity of alizn- 
ing our college cooperatively with edu- 
cational institutions throughout the na- 
tion along lines of instruction designed 
to cover adequately the C. L. U. pro- 
gram. The extent to which the college 
has served the institution of life insur- 
ance in this respect is indicated by the 
fact that the number of cooperating in- 
stitutions of higher learning increased 
from 12 in September 1929 to 34 in 
1930, to 48 in 1931, to 57 in 1932, and to 
63 in April, 1933. Where such institu- 
tions of learning are unavailable, the 
college has encouraged and assisted 
underwriters to organize themselves 
into independent study groups for the 
pursuit of the C. L. U. course. As in- 
dicative of this movement, it should be 
noted that the number of such organ- 
ized study groups increased from 14 in 
September 1929 to 29 in 1930, to 43 in 





1931, to 44 in 1932, and to 58 in April 
1933. In both directions the movement 
is continuing towards larger numbers 
as well as better quality. Life under- 
writers are rapidly sharing the same 
availability of opportunity for improve- 
ment through organized study as are 
bankers, accountants and other profes- 
sional men in their respective lines. 


Installment Method of 
Education Commended 


From the outset, the college founders 
also realized the importance of basing 
a comprehensive program of study upon 
thorough preparation and in _ install- 
ments spread over a number of years, 
like three or four years. This was es- 
sentially important because of the pre- 
vailing short courses and the prevailing 
emphasis upon the short, snappy and 
inexpensive way of acquiring some de- 
gree of education. Where the candidate 
has not had the work before, the col- 
lege stands for the four-year installment 
plan. That plan is followed in other 
leading callings. It is not too long, 
viewing education as a worth while in- 
vestment; nor is it costly; nor will it 
interfere with current production if 
viewed as an investment. I have yet ‘to 
hear the first chartered life underwriter, 
who did the work in the right way, tell 
me that it interfered with current pro- 
duction. Instead, the course should 
pay while it is being pursued. 

4. Arrangement and development of 
lay courses. ' 

Accounting, banking, transportation 
and other leading business callings have 
for years made a strong bid for ade- 
quate representation in the nation’s edu- 
cational system, and in the interest of 
winning public esteem. Life insurance 
should do likewise. The American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters program has 
again given an impetus to this partjcu- 
lar movement. One of its originally 
declared objectives is: “Cooperation 
with universities and colleges in gen- 
eral life insurance education since the 
subject is: regarded as fundamentally 
important and well worthy of incor- 
poration into a business school's cur- 
riculum.” 

According to a recent survey, conducted 
by the American college, 99 universities 
and colleges offered a general survey 
course in insurance, including life in- 
surance to the extent of about half of 
the course. Approximately 3,740 stu- 
dents were enrolled in these courses 
during 1931, the year in which the sur- 
vey was made. Fifty-two institutions, 
comprising mostly the: larger ones 
which have business schools, reported 
65 special life insurance courses, cover- 
ing the principles, practices and eco- 
nomics of the subject, and an attend- 
ance in these courses for 1931 of 4,840 
students. 

5. Creation of a special literature. 

Every professional calling has been 
tremendously advanced by the written 
word, especially in the form of clear 
and usable text books. They are a ve- 
hicle with which practitioners, if will- 
ing to apply their personal energy, may 
ride to a worth-while objective 


Correlates Books in the 
Allied Business Fields 


Not only has the American College of 
Life Underwriters selected a compre- 
hensive list of texts, regarded as best 
adapted to impart the C. L. U. pro- 
gram, but it has also been instrumental 
in revising this list from time to time 
and in, causing yarious authors to pre- 
pare texts dn various important phases 
of life insurance. It has also done as 
much as any institution to correlate 
books in the various allied business 
fields with the subject of life insurance, 
and various authors of such books have 
shown a distinct disposition to modify 
them in such a way as to reflect life 
insurance more adequately. In that way, 
students specializing in other business 
fields, will nevertheless be thrown into 
contact with your subject and. your 
business. 

A considerable number of teachers oi 
insurance are also acquiring the C. L. 





U. designation. They will in many 
cases be authors in the future. And 
their books on life insurance, or on al- 
lied business subjects, will as a result 
be better balanced and more practical 
than would otherwise be ‘the case 

6. Advancement of conservation 
work. 

Assuming proper methods of selec- 
tion, the fact is that the great majority 
of underwriters who drop out have not 
had the wonderful subject-matter of 
their calling properly sold to them. 
Hence they were obliged to work with- 
out a definite feeling of enthusiasm and 
without a clear concept of where they 
were headed for. Assuming industry 
and aptitude (a matter of selection) it 
is reasonable to assume that few who 
have completed a course of study like 
the C, L. U. program, or even a sub- 
stantial part of it, will feel disposed to 
drop lightly such a wonderful calling 
as yours. Of the 750 chartered life un- 
derwriters, only a half dozen are known 
to have dropped their calling, and some 
of these did so for excusable reasons. 
The experience at the school where I 
teach indicates that of all students who 
came there to specialize in insurance 
during a ten year period, and who grad- 
uated, 84 percent. went into the busi- 
ness, and at the close of the ten year 
period 94 percent of those who entered 
the business were still in the business at 
the time the record was taken. These 
students when specializing in life insur- 
ance, I should add, receive the full C. 
L. U. program. I merely mention these 
few facts to indicate the thought that 
reasonably efficient people, if well 
trained in life insurance knowledge, are 
likely to stick to their 





not easily shaken out of your caf 
Man-power in life insurance has 
so largely construed in the past as, 
number of men, rather than the stre 
of the individual man himself. 

What a pity it is that the vast 
over in personnel results in such 
extraordinary orphaning of policyh 
ers. Moreover, because of the compan 
tive lateness of the appearance of § 
insurance in our educational system, 
few laymen have any thorough cones 
of the nature of their potential est 
or of the investment character of § 
insurance. So few there are who ¢ 
know the true economic meaning of 
life insurance policy, namely that it js 
combination of decreasing term ingg 
ance and increasing investment. So f& 
there are who appreciate life insu 
as their most precious Possession fg 
the standpoint of both investment 
the potential estate. Is it any wong 
that there should be so large a ty 
over in outstanding insurance, and th 
the average policyholder should be @ 
prone to the shaking-out process eithg 
whenever a little bad weather arrives g 
when some twister makes out of himg 
doubting Thomas. With respect 
both of the wastages, the main solutigg 
is education. The American College @ 
Life Underwriters is dedicated to th 
promulgation of education along botf 
lines—education of the practitioner anf 
education of the public. Its object sw 
bring about a proper blending of the lift 
insurance education of the two partié 
to the contract, so that each may be @ 
ally to the other. As I have frequently 
said, the longest way around will afte 
all be found to be the shortest wa 


work and are | home. 
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prising, isn't it, 
and buy life 
down and give 


insurance when you sit 
them a workable plan. 
It is important to remember that no 
sale can be made unless you 
the fact that there is a problem. 
Staging an Approach by 
Telephone Is Not Hard 
Really, 
approach by 
tact or letter. 
thing that counts. 


it is not difficult to stage an 
telephone, personal con- 

The approach is the 
The right sort of 
questions open doors. Get interviews. 
One of America’s great underwriters, 
whose average production has exceeded 
two million dollars yearly for many 
years, told me that he successfully uses 
the telephone to bring most of his pros- 
pects to his office for conference pur- 
poses; he wants to have the edge. This 
same underwriter carries $800,000 life 
insurance possessed of cash values of 
several hundred thousand dollars ac- 
cumulated by his earnings. 


Form for Pre-Approach 
Letter Is Suggested 


How many use a pre-approach letter 
Something like this may help you: 
Dear Mr. Hull: 

This is to let you know that I 
pect to see you within 36 hours. 

My message is so interesting that I 
promise you will Stop—Look—and 
Listen. 

Thanking you for your courtesy and 
looking forward with pleasant antici- 
pation to meeting you, I remain. 

Get out 8 to 10 of these letters daily 
to carefully-selected names, and it will 
produce only if you make the calls. 

Some of my favorite questions which 
I use in selling are: Why is it that 
men still require nursing at both 
ends of life? What is the least amount 
of life insurance that you can carry?; 
Is your life insuance arranged so that 
it will help your wife’s relatives?; 
is the status of your investments? 
foreclosures? defaults? 
would you be interested in 
ment which possesses both 
creditor advantages? 


ex- 


any 


an invest- 
tax and 


how folks will warm up | 
| night, 


establish | 


| for 
| dren? 





130 or 
| time 


| spendthrift clause? 


| materials to 
| receivable 
} counts more than 60 days old? 


} proper ratio between current assets 
|} current 
| sure of 


| tingently 


ry | 
What 
} as actuary 
- 5 | vention, to 
shrinkages?; | 


Other questions are: If you die t 
could the stipulations of your 
will be fulfilled? When was your will 
reviewed? Who is your executor? 
Trustee?; Is there a common disastef 
clause in your present policies’; lt 


| the event that you and your wife at 


accidentally killed, have you arranged 
a guardian for your minor chil 

has your wife a separate estate? 
Will ies inherit property? May | take 
five minutes to tell you about the com 
trolled estate plan? 


Other Questions Asked 
About Arranging Estates 


Is your estate arranged 
so that intermediate shrinkages will be 


Still others: 


avoided?; Have you availed yourself a 
all possible tax exemptions? Have you 
provided so that it will not be neces 
sary to sacrifice securities? Do you 
want to arrange so that your son will 
have working capital at the age of %, 
35?; Wouldn't it be thoughtial 
to give your daughter a guaranteed life 
income? What if she marries uh 
Have you provided tor @ 
? To what extent & 
operating on borrowed 
funds?; Is it necessary for you to main 
tain this large inventory?; What is the 
cycle of time a to convert raw 
cash?; Are your accounts 

ent? Any a 
strictly. current Be 
: What do you regard as@ 
and 
pres- 


happily ?; 


vour business 


percentage? 


What is the pres 
Notes pay- 
you com 


liabilities ?; 
your liabilities ? 
Bills payable? Are 
liable? Have you any @& 
liabilities ? What are the rights 
- What is the trend of soe 
Ww hat would be the trem 


able? 


ferred 
of creditors? 
earnings? 


| if you should die? 


Rollin Young, who resigned recently 
of the American Life Ome 
resume his connection a 
Franklin Life of Springfield, IIL, a 
made head of the agency depa 
sessions 


attending the various 


the 
ing 
ment, is 


| religiously. 
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HE FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, in behalf of the legal re- 

serve life insurance companies of Illinois, extends a hearty welcome to 

ihe members of the National Association of Life Underwriters upon their 

44th Annual Meeting in the City of Chicago this “A Century of Progress 

International Exposition” year and congratulates each of them upon his 

success and his abiding faith in the institution of life insurance. 


hortest waf 

This is but fitting and natural as the FEDERAL is the oldest and largest 
legal reserve life insurance company originally organized and ever since 
continuously operated under the excellent legal reserve life insurance laws 
of Illinois by the same capable, courageous, progressive, conservative Man- 
agement. 


The FEDERAL has played an important part in the development of the 
wonderful City of Chicago. For more than a third of a century it unfal- 
teringly and unfailingly has upheld the highest traditions of the institu- 
tion of life insurance. 


The FEDERAL erected as its Home Office the first “skyscraper” on the 
near North Side thus giving the determining impulse to the elimination of 
the “bottle neck" from North Michigan Avenue, the construction of the 
“double deck" bridge (the only one of its kind in the world) across the 
Chicago River, and the subsequent marvelous development of the most 
beautiful street in the world. 
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We felicitate ourselves that during all of the depression we promptly paid 
all just demands, borrowed no money, sold no securities and substantially 
increased our holdings of Government bonds. We judge the future by 
the past. By this standard a continuing brilliant future for the FEDERAL 
an is assured. 

age ot 25, 
thoughtful 
ranteed life 


The FEDERAL has three successful agencies in this magnificent city. There 
is room for another. Perhaps some able, ambitious, energetic, reliable 
reader hereof, capable of contacting the outstanding successful business 


narries Ul 
ded ior 2 men of Chicago and persuading them, as a matter of local pride as well 
t extent 8 as safety, to carry a larger percentage of their life insurance in this meri- 


torious Chicago Company, would like to establish it. If so we should be 
glad to confer with him at a mutually convenient time. 
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We hope your stay in Chicago will be pleasant and profitable. 


FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Isaac Miller Hamilton, President 


166-168 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Nearly 


| 

| | 

A CENTURY OF PROGRESS | 
| 











As the whole world marvels over 
| the “Century of Progress” exposition at Chicago’s great H 
World’s Fair, the State Mutual is enjoying its 90th year i} 
| of uninterrupted business activity. When this old New | 
England company was incorporated in 1844, there were 


only four other life insurance companies in the United 





States. Today its territory embraces the entire country 
| from coast to coast and now the State Mutual has well 


over $600,000,000 of insurance in force. 


Today, as in 1844, the State Mutual believes and 
| practices two fundamental principles which have been | 
characteristic of the Company’s growth for ninety years 
i —sound, conservative financial management and recog- | 
1] nition of the rights and interests of policyholders and 


their beneficiaries. 


These principles have endured down through the 
years of prosperity and progress as well as through the 


periods of financial stress and economic upheaval. 





The year 1933 finds the State Mutual in an ex- | 
cellent condition financially and equipped to extend 





intelligent and sympathetic service. li| 


| 

| Our salesmen are carefully selected and well- 
trained. Backed by years of experience we point with 
pride to “nearly a century of progress” in one of the | 


greatest of all business institutions—life insurance. 





| 
STATE MUTUAL LIFE | 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS | 
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Portion of Service Bureau; 
(INSET) Hall of Science 


Welcome, Agents 


Best wishes for the success of 
your convention, and for the per- 
petuation of your high aims and 
ideals. 


While in Chicago, we invite you 
to visit Continental’s Home Office, 
and our World’s Fair Bureau of 
Service and Information at 910 
South Michigan Avenue. 


Bureau attendants will gladly 
help you make the most of your 
“out-of-session” hours at the Fair 
and around Chicago. 


The friendly welcome of a 
friendly organization awaits you 
here. 


CONTINENTAL 


Casualty Company Assurance Company 


910 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 
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New Organization 
Plan Is Approved 


Resolution Adopted Commending 
Roosevelt for Resisting Un- 
Sound Money Schemes 


BIG CONVENTION CLOSES 


T. I. Parkinson Unable to Take Place 
on Program—Publisher Frank 
Knox Is Heard Instead 


Convention Headquarters 


LIFE INSURANCE EDITION 


The National Underwriter 


Vivian Anderson Named President 












Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 2 

Relieved of the tension and excite- 
ment of the political situation, a fair 
number settled down this morning for 
the final day’s session of the conven- 
tion of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters to transact several items 
of important business and hear a num- 
ber of leaders in the business and out- 
side of it. 

The new organization plan, which has 
been in process of framing and amend- 
ment for several years, was finally 
passed. The plan provides for a na-.| 
tional council consisting of the trustees, 
past presidents, state or regional asso- 
ciation presidents and presidents of all 
local associations. There is a board of | 
trustees of 17 members. Instead of the 
present numerous vice-presidents, the 
new plan provides for a president, im- 
mediate past president, vice-president, 
secretary, treasurer, honorary  vice- 
president and managing director. 


Schriver Presides at | 
| 
| 7 


Friday Morning Session 


O. Sam Cummings is the man who 
has carried the principal responsibility 
of developing the plan. It will not go 
into effect until next year’s meeting. 

Lester O. Schriver, Peoria, Ill, pro- 
gram chairman and new second vice- 
president of the National association, 
presided at the morning session. He 
first introduced L. P. Warren of Chi- 
cago, chairman registration committee 
for the convention of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, who 
brought greetings from that associa- 
tion and invited the life underwriters to 
attended the insurance agents meeting in /D 
Chicago the week of Oct. 9. 


Resolution on Unsound 
Money Policies Adopted 


_As the hour progressed members con- 
tinued to trickle in the convention hall 
until the seats were practically all oc- 
cupied. 

The convention adopted a resolution | 
which was introduced at the instance of 
J. S. Myrick, commending President 
Reesevelt and Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Woodin for resisting pressure in 
favor of unsound money policies. The 
resolution said debasement of the cur- 
rency would be a great iniustice to ex- 





isting » pollcyhelders and annuitants and 


| of life 
ments. 
ally to support the President in oppos- 
ing the fanatical inflationists who are 
at the moment besieging Washington. 


man of the resolutions committee, 
sented the memorial. 
tion was adopted, Mr. Myrick took the 








Association’s New Head 














C. VIVIAN ANDERSON 


The new president of the National association was born in 1887 in Galva, III 
His early years were spent in Dayton, Ohio, and after graduating from high 
—— there he was employed in the National Cash Register company three years 

“hen for about a year he was located in the panhandle of Texas. 

Mr. Anderson’s next experience was as physical director for the Y. M. C. A. 
at Ashland, Ky. He then attended Miami University, acting as assistant physical 
instructor at the same time. After graduating he entered the life insurance busi- 
ness in 1913 with the Provident Mutual Life in Cincinnati. 

His life insurance selling and organization activity record within and outside 
of insurance is most impressive. He has been president of the Cincinnati Life 
Underwriters Association, as well as serving that organization as treasurer, vice- 
president, national executive committeeman, chairman of the educational commit- 
tee, in which capacity incidentally he induced the University of Cincinnati to 
institute courses for life insurance men and sponsored the Rockwell school. 

Mr. Anderson was president of the Ohio Association of Life Underwriters 
for 1930, ’31 and ’32. He has served as second vice-president, first vice-president 
and vice-president of the National association as well as carrying many committee 
assignments, He qualified as a C. L. U. in 1928 and is a member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table. 





| would harm the cause of thrift and in-| to Roosevelt personally endorsing his 
vestment of fixed obligations. | action. 

The resolution was prepared with| T. I. Parkinson, president Equitable 
care so as not to embarrass the position | Life of New York, who was to have 


addressed the convention today, wired 
last night he would be unable to appear, 
because of the necessity for remaining 
in New York for negotiations looking 
to abandonment of the Untermeyer levy 
on insurance company assets. His 
place was taken by Frank Knox, pub- 
lisher of the Chicago “Daily News,” 


in monetary develop- | 
it was aimed specific- | 


insurance 
That is, 


J. Stanley Edwards of Denver, chair- 
pre- 
After the resolu- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 16) 





Nominating Group 
Session Dramatic 


Advisory Committee Slate Tabled 
and Eubank Withdrew 
Riehle’s Name 


RIEHLE VICE-PRESIDENT 


New Yorker Accepts Defeat Graciously 
—Fight on Floor of Convention 
Averted—Harmony Now Reigns 


Convention Headquarters 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 2 
Anderson Cincinnati 
the new president of the National Asso- 


C. Vivian of is 


ciation of Life Underwriters. He was 
nominated and his election assured at a 
dramatic session last evening of the 
nominating committee. This morning he 
was elected by the convention. T. M. 
Riehle of New York, his opponent in 


the campaign, was elected vice-president, 
which is the ranking vice-presidency. 
The rest of the officers are those rec- 


cmmended by the advisory nominating 
committee, they being: 


First vice-president—A. S. Holman, 
Travelers, San Francisco. 

Second vice-president — Lester 
O. Schriver, Aetna Life, Peoria, Il. 

Third vice-president—A. E. Patterson, 
Penn Mutual Life, Chicago. 

Fourth vice-president—O. Sam Cum- 
mings, Kansas City Life, Dallas. 

Secretary—Ernest W. Owen, 
Life, Detroit. 

Treasurer—Robert L. Jones, State 
Mutual, New York. 


Sun 


President Anderson named Elbert 
Storer, Indianapolis, and H. J. Johnson, 
Pittsburgh, as trustees. 

The nominating committee got under 
way with the election as permanent 


| chairman, according to prearranged plan, 


of George E. Lackey of Detroit, who 
started off as temporary chairman. M. 
L. Hoffman, assistant manager of the 


National association, acted as secretary. 
There were 132 voting delegates whose 


| credentials had been carefully scrutinized 


} by 


floor and cheated with agents to write | 


| meeting 


the committee headed by John W. 
Yates of Los Angeles. 

Mr. Lackey proceeded to call for the 
report of the advisory nominating com- 
mittee, which had recommended Riehle 
for president and Anderson for retention 
as vice-president. At this point the 
seemed to be composed of 
jumping jacks. Many of the delegates 
leaped to their feet with motions, amend- 
ments and challenges. Mr. Lackey’s 
knowledge of Roberts’ Rules of Order 
was tested to the utmost. The upshot 
was a vote ordering the report of the 
advisory committee laid on the table. 
When that vote prevailed there was a 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 19) 
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Tells How t to Keep 
Above Quota Line 


Will to Win and Determination 
to Reach Given 
Objective 


ADVICE OF MILLIONAIRE 
Caleb Smith in Round Table Session 


Explains His Planning and Record 
Keeping System 





The following remarks were made by 
Caleb R. Smith at the Million Dollar 
Round Table Session Wednesday : 


Chairman Donnelly: I am going to 


ask a man to talk now who made one 
of the outstanding talks at San Fran- 
last year. His name is Caleb 
R. Smith of Ann Arbor, Mich., and 
he represents the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual. We would like to hear a few 
words from Caleb on “How I Stayed 


Above the Quota Line.” 

Mr. Smith: -I wonder how many 
men here have written and delivered 
$1,000,000 per year each year for the 
last four years. I want to congratu- 
late those who have. I take off my hat 
to any man who will continue his 
production at $1, 000,000 a year. 

Summed up in a few words I might 
say that I stay above the quota line 
by carefully planning my work and 
working my plan, with a will to win 
and with a determination to reach a 
certain objective. 


Had to See 30 Percent 
More People Last Year 


I have always been a great believer 
in quotas. When I set a goal I do 
everything I can to reach that goal if 
humanly possible. In order to attain 
this last year I had to see 30 percent 
more people than I did the previous 
year. It called for long hours, and 
sometimes getting in as late as eleven 
o’clock at night from Detroit or nearby 
towns where I had spent the day. 

I can illustrate this by showing my 
graph which I have religiously kept 
since the first day of January, 1930. I 
started in the business in 1913 with the 
Massachusetts Mutual, and I worked on 
a hit and miss plan. Sometimes I hit, 
but most of the time I was missing. 
However, I managed to write up to 
$200,000, and I gradually increased that 
up to a little better than $500,000 in 
1919. Then I conceived an idea of 
something like Clay Hamlin’s, that is, 
“definitizing.” So I decided, beginning 
in January, 1920, that I would write 
$3,000,000 in the next five years. 

By dividing that $3,000,000 by five, it 
gave me a quota of $600,000 per year. 
Allowing two weeks for vacation and 
working 50 weeks, it gave me a quota 
of $12,000 per week, and six days a 
week gave me an average of $2,000 per 
day. 


Attention to Larger 
Cases Recommended 


If you will notice on the left-hand 
side, here is a small chart. Starting at 
the lower left-hand corner and going 
up to the upper right-hand corner there 
is a line called the quota line. It was 
my object to stay above that quota line, 
and you will notice that the $600,000 
objective was obtained about the first 
of January, or just before the end of 
the year. Then, in 1923, John Yates 
came into our office, and in looking over 
our records said to me “Caleb, you have 
been writing about 40 cases a year for 
$600,000 total, and I wonder, without 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 


cisco 


The farsighted saiesman endeavors to 
select and present his business in such 


a way that fully 95 percent will be 
proniptly approved. 
The new agent inevitably writes up 


lame ducks and has more than his share 
of rejections. As he gains experience 
he learns to select at the source but un- 


fortunately sometimes overlooks ob- 
vious factors and frequently handicaps 
his own case by poor presentation to 
the home office. 


What does the underwriting commit- 
tee want to know’ Should the agent 
wait until he receives a specific question 
or should he send in a well-prepared 
summary of salient features with the 
application? Two recent cases illustrate 
the difference. 

An application for $20,000 twenty 
year endowment is written on a boy of 
10 whom the agent has “known all his 


life.” Premiums are to be paid by the 
mother. The inspector reports that the 
father is hard-pressed financially and 


the mother has little if any income from 
her property. The father has a large 
line of insurance in this company but 
it is absolutely assigned to a bank. This 
seems a poor time for the family to be- 
gin paying $800 a year for insurance on 
a boy whose death would cause little if 
any financial loss. 


Prompt Action Comes 
With Full Information 


After much delay and correspondence, 
the company obtains a more complete 
financial picture and issues the policy; 
but it could have taken favorable action 
the first day if the agent had given the 
whole story at the outset. 

Contrast this with another case in- 
volving about $500,000 on a man in his 
early twenties. With the application, 
the agent sent in two letters of explana- 
tion and a three-page memo describing 
in detail the financial set-up of the ap- 
plicant and his father, the purpose of 
the insurance, the home life, habits, 
business activities and social interests. 
Without this memo, the application 
might have been declined, postponed, or 
limited to a small amount, but with the 


| complete 








Suggestions for Writing 
Acceptable Applications 


By JOHN M. LAIRD 
Vice-President Connecticut General Life 


presentation it imme- 
diately approved in full. 

The successful agent today is more 
than a salesman. He is also an under- 
writer in the sense of selecting cases 
and reporting to the home office those 
factors which will help them to classify 


was 


the risk. He cannot afford to ignore 
the current trends in standards of se- 
lection. 


After the world war and the epidemic 
of 1918, life insurance enjoyed ten years 
of expanding business, increased inter- 

est earnings, and favorable mortality, 
sometimes called the golden age. Dur- 
ing the last four years, however, the 
mortality has shown an upward trend. 


Something Wrong With 
Jumbo Risks Before 1929 


The experience on jumbo risks has 
been distinctly unfavorable. Some at- 
tribute this wholly to the depression but 
Statistics show that the death rate on 
this type was excessive on issues.of the 
boom decade carried to the anniversary 
in 1930. This experience includes a 
period of generally favorable mortality 
and excludes practically all ef the de- 
pression. Nevertheless, the mortality on 
persons insured for $1,000,000 or more 
was 169 percent of the normal. Clearly 
there was something wrong with jumbo 
risks even before the depression. 

If the applicant is in the mood to buy, 
the agent naturally tries to sign him up 
for as large an amount as possible but 
if a man has remained uninsured until 
age 58 and then applies for $1,000,000, 
the company wonders what has caused 
this sudden change of heart. It is bet- 
ter to build up his insurance program 
more gradually and thus avoid any sus- 
picion that the sudden desire for pro- 
tection is inspired by an inner feeling 
that the man is beginning to slip. 

The selection against the company 
increases with the size of the applica- 
tion and particularly with the grand 
total in all companies. 

The most favorable experience is on 
amounts varying from $5,000 to $25,000. 

The public have known for years that 
a man is not eligible for life insurance 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 21) 





They Both Know the Ropes 








ROBERT L. JONES 
Treasurer 











OWEN 
Secretary 


ERNEST W. 


Ernest W. Owen of Detroit, manager Sun Life of Canada in Detroit, elected 
secretary of the National association, is called to that post for the second time, 
having previously been chosen at the convention held in his home city in 1928. 
Robert L. Jones, State Mutual Life, New York, has served as treasurer of the Na- 
tional association, with only one brief respite, for a dozen years or more. 
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Past Performance 
Brightens Futur 


Penn Mutual Official, in Closing 
Address, Forecasts “‘To- 
morrow Fair” 


HUMAN NEEDS ARE SA 


Benefits Brought by Insurance Dury 
Depression Cause People to Realize 
More Than Ever Its Value 


By FRANK H. DAVIS 
Vice-president Penn Mutual Life 





view of the severity of the eco. 
nomic storm through which we hay 
just passed and because we have no 
yet reached the point where “ever 
prospect pleases” it may be worth whik 
to get a clear picture of why we hay 
every right to believe that we are ep 
tering a period of favorable conditions 
in the field of life insurance selling. 

In analyzing the market for an 
product, it is an established fact that 
the barometer for forecasting future de. 
mand is influenced both by general 
business conditions and by the past per- 
formarice of the product. On the basis 
of past perfogmance, therefore, I feel 
we are more than justified in forecast- 
ing an increased demand for life insur- 
ance in the immediate future. 


Insurance Has Stood Up 
and Stood Back of People 


Life insurance has not only stood up 
during the economic cataclysm with ap- 
proximately as much insurance in force 
at the end of 1932 as at the end of 1929, 
and a larger volume of assets, but it 
has stood back of the people of this 
country by distributing during the past 
three years an average of more than 
$2,000,000,000 a year among those in 
all walks of life and in every section oi 
the country. 

The story of the distribution of these 
billions of dollars, as we very well 
know, is a story of homes kept to- 
gether, children educated, independence 
in old age assured, and the staving off 
of financial ruin through money which 
people ewere able to obtain through their 
life insurance investments. Unfor- 
tunately for us, perhaps, these stories 
seldom find their way into newspaper 
headlines. But in view of the tremen- 
dous benefits received by the people of 
this country through life insurance dur- 
ing the past few years, in my opinion, 
there can be no question that they must 
realize more clearly than ever before 
the value of this institution. 


Counting on Past Record, 
Increase in Future Sure 


Did you read in one of the recent 
life insurance periodicals an account of 
a tabulation of conversations with about 
50 people in various occupations? And 
did you note the fact that the remarks 
made by 32 of these persons were about 
the stock market operations? Life in- 
surance will have to be sold tomorrow 
as it has to be sold today and as it had 
to be sold yesterday. But if the future 
demand for life insurance is to be de- 
termined by its record of past perform- 
ance, there can be no question that we 
can count on increased marketing op- 
portunities. 

A message to American business sent 
out some time ago by N. W. Ayer & 
Son carried the headline, “People are 
still people. Stocks may rise or fall, 
but human emotions, human needs re- 
main the same.” As long as this is 
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Degree on Scales BULLETIN. 


NEW YORK, Sept. 29.—New York 

| po S proposed asset tax on life and fire 
mpanies will be abandoned, under the 

| latest financial plan evolved by the city 
| and its bankers. Mayor O’Brien would 
veto the levy on assets of insurance 
| companies and savings banks if they 
| will participate in the purchase of $70,- 
| 000,000 of unemployment relief bonds. 
| While company officials have not yet 
| announced whether they will accept this 


, , | proposition, it is generally regarded as 
ince Dury 1. C. Woods, Jr., of Pittsburgh Is | the ‘best way out of a bad situation. Not 
to Realize Elected President, Succeeding W.T. (only will the omeame be lending 

: money instead of giving it up outright, 
Value Stedman of Baltimore but they will avoid retaliatory taxes and 
——— a dangerous precedent for other cities 
, p ‘ and states. 
1S Holders of the C. L. U. designation 
ual Life are being criticised in the field and some — " ' ‘ 

. offices as being “high hat” and |! »a tunore, National of ermont. ot 
of the eco. _ fice mal S mw - alias ing was by mail. Other new officers are 
h we hay believing that the degree atone 1 | Vice-president, Howard H. Cammack, 
e have mw open sesame” to large production, John Hancock, St. Louis; secretary- 
ere iti Grant L. Hill, director of agencies | treasurer, Alvin T. Haley, Massachusetts 

pen) > | Mutual, Greensboro, N. C., and record 

y ‘restern Mutual, told members of | “i Utal, ‘utec Oro, ¢ » & c 
vorth while Northwe one : cc s SF te on ing secretary, David McCahan. New di- 
ly we have ne National chapter ot - 4+ VU. IM aN- | rectors are: Eastern zone—E. T. Loth 
we are en- ual convention last night. gren, Northwestern Mutual, Providence, 

conditics He expressed confidence that the com- | RK. I.; W. A. Craig, State Mutual, Phil- 

ons : : . 3 , , adelphia, Pa i. McNamara, Jr., 

. aint is unearned; that it is based on a | 4@¢!piila, ys - - 

selling. bint idual led sii: ce lravelers, New York, N. Y.; middle 
t for am few individuals singled out as the as- Wot yone—W. N. Hiller, Penn Mutual, 
| fact that sumed representatives of the whole | ¢ hicago, IIL; F. C. Hughes, Mutual 
neat te novement. ee en a * — Benefit, Milwaukee, Wis.; E. W. Brailey, 
- = - pay -=* ‘a o> al - one ame GeeeR oe New England Mutual, Cleveland, Ohio; 
y bayer give thought to the cri icism. Pacific Coast zone led Dreyer, Pacific 
4 ~ Ac’ Time of Trial for Mutual, Oakland, Cal; H. D. Leslie, 

wr Northweste National, Los Angeles 

} Men and Women of C. .. wt. ort iwe ern National, LOS Angeles, 
— I fee! Cal.; F. L. Cassidy, Prudential, Seattle, 
var amend He said C. L. U. men and women def- | Wash. 


life insur- - —~ 
7 initely are on trial. They have a com- 


prehensive education and three years of 


President Stedman called Walter 


N. Hiller, president of the Chicago chap- 


on 


Big Producers Tell How 
They Maintained Volume 


Greater Concentration on Sale It- 
self Rather Than on Side 
Issues Urged 


By LOUIS C. ROTH 


Louis C. Roth of the Mutual Benefit i 
Buffalo, N. Y.. who last year sold $1 
120,000 on 140 lives, was a forceful speak 
at the Million Dollar Round Table. His 

nork ? part are appe) ded 

1 think there are only two things in 
the sale of life insurance—tfirst the man’s 
ability to buy the product that you ars 
trying to sell him; and second, that he 
has the desire for that product here 
isn’t anything else bevond that Phe 
first we can’t do a lot about. If he can't 
afford to buy the product, he ts not 
prospect It is our job as salesme 
it is purely a sales proposition—t eat 
the desir« 

Finds Old Arguments 

Are as Good as Ever 

Possibly we can give a little bit of 
thought to prospecting Chere are few 
men that still have the ability to pay tor 
the life insurance. I find this to be true, 
that the same arguments that I used 
eleven years ago, five years ago, are just 
as good today as they ever were, and 
they are, that it is “just some additional 


property for the protection of somebody 
else.” I believe that the thoughts of 
annuities which have been expressed to 


We 





New Yorker Sells in Wall Street— 
How He Overcomes Inflation 
Argument 


By FELIX K. LEVY 


VJ Levy spoke at the Million Dollar 
Round Table. Last year he wrote $1,500,- 
000 on 46 lives, and in June of this year 
wrote $1,000,000. He is Penn Mu 
tual in New York Cit 


with the 


| have always claimed that 
made where there is money, and it just 
so happens that I have done a little bit 
70 percent ot alt tl business | 
ave written in the last Wall 
street Wall street, unquestionably, is 
the greatest cash market in the world 
Even during the height or depth of 
the depression, there was a cash market 
where a man could go and get cash for 
whatever securities he had. We won't 
into the extent of the cash he could 
but he could get cash 

tar the Wall street business is 
concerned, I believe that that is a very 
type of business for four distinct 
In the first place, most the 
street men ultimately would be 
sold on one of three things: The trust 
idea, an idea generating from an in 
heritance tax approach, a deferred or 
an immediate annuity 


Volume on These Ideas 
Bound to Be Large 
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day are rather over-estimated are ; , 
ield experience. The question is: What | ter, who extended greetings. Gerard 5. | still in the life insurance business. There | Regardless of who writes the business 
are they going to do with this ideal Brown, Chicago, past president National | are still people who desire to own life |!" the street, a good 80 or 90 percent of 
combination ? chapter, was complimented for local ar- | insurance as property for somebody else. | 't 1s written on one of these three ideas, 
Stood up “If they will realize their responsibili- | rangements, he being general chairman, I run against men who say they are | $0 the volume of the business is bound 
a with ap- ties and obligations,” he said, “there is | President-elect Woods of the C. L. U. | not desirous of doing anything because | to be large. That was true—even dur 
€ in force no doubt they will meet all tests.” was presented and spoke briefly. He thev don’t know just what we are going ing the depression It was distress busi- 
d of 1908, Prof. S. S. Huebner, dean American | said C. L. U. men and women represent |to have in the way of inflation, and I | ness, if you want to put it that way. 
ts, but a College of Life Underwriters, and _ the truly professional aspects of life in- | have asked a great many men this ques- The second favorable consideration on 
e of this Ernest J. Clark, manager John Hancock | surance. The national chapter in the | tion: “Well, just what do you expect that type of business is the lapse rate. 
; the past in Baltimore and president American last year has brought together from |from inflation? What is your opinion |I have got in Wall street at the present 
sore than College, who with the late E. A. Woods local chapters many ideas which have |as to what is going to happen if we get | time something over $7,000,000 of life 
those in were among originators of the C. L. U. been disseminated. The National chap- | jnflation?” And most of them have an-|insurance. Of that $7,000,000 I have 
section ol idea, were present and honored. Retiring | ter will seek, he said, to procure more | swered, “Well, I don’t know,” and I | had exactly $65,000 lapse 
, President C. C. Thompson of the Na- ‘aspirants for the designation. It will | reply, “I don't either.” I do think the one thing I did during 
| of these tional association, and Dr. David D. | carry on a campaign of “spreading the “I just want to ask you one more |the depression that contributed to that 
ery well McCahan, assistant dean American Col- gospel.” It will exchange programs and | question, then: You have $25,000 worth |low lapse figure was that whenever | 
kept to- lege, also were honor guests. methods, and it is also planned to bring | of life insurance now. Let’s assume we | saw a man was running into the days 
pendence L. C. Woods, Jr., Equitable of New | out a publication have inflation. Would you prefer hav-]of the period of grace, about ten days 
aving off York in Pittsburgh, it was announced President Stedman reported 151 of the |ing your family have $25,000 of insur- | before the end of the days of grace, | 
ey which was elected president of the National |C. L. U.’s registered in Chicago. He |ance or $50,000 of insurance if we have | would go in with a positive sales idea 
—— chapter, succeeding William T. Stedman (CONTINUED ON PAGE 19) (CONTINUED ON PAGE 15) (CONTINUED ON PAGE 15) 
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tep By Step Advice on How 


to Install Organized Talks 


By SETH C. H. TAYLOR 
Branch Manager Sun Life, Cincinnati 


Mr. Taylor was one of the ten group| last few years that life insurance agen- 
| cies have generally adopted organized 


leaders at the managers’ conference. 


The speaker sometimes questions 


whether general agents and managers | 


realize the full importance of properly 
equipping our salesmen with an inter- 
esting selling’ story. An example will 
illustrate. If an agency has 25 sales- 
men who make ten calls a day, then 250 
people each day are receiving an im- 
pression, good or bad, about that 
agency and that company and about 
life insurance or annuities. Twenty-five 
working days a month brings the total 
to 6,250 contacts made by the agency's 
representatives each month, and 75,000 


such contacts during the year. Of 
course, every general agent and man- 
ager wants these thousands of con- 


tacts that his salesmen make to be as 

efficient and impressive as possible. 
While the general idea of set sales 

talks is not new, it is only within the 


| 
| 





sales talks as the accepted procedure. 
The speaker could give a number of 
examples of old agents who have dur- 
ing the depression improved their pro- 
duction by means of organized strategy. 
A typical example is a salesman in Cin- 
cinnati whose best year of production 
in ten years was $175,000. A fittle over 
a year ago this salesman memorized, 
and spent weeks in learning to properly 
deliver, a sales canvass originated in 
his company’s home office with the re- 


sult that last year he paid-for over 
$500,000 of business. 

An agency located on the Pacific 
Coast increased its production from 
$400,000 to $2,500,000 per annum in a 


period of three years by the use of or- 
ganized sales talks and with the addi- 
tion of but a few new men. 

There are two parts to the problem 
of equipping our salesmen with an in- 





teresting and effective selling story. 
The first is that of either composing or 
securing a well composed selling story 
based upon a particular need or prob- 
lem, and the second is that of finding 
and training salesmen to act and inter- 
pret this story to the public. 

There are thousands of men in the 
business who are capable of conducting 
excellent, action getting, sales inter- 
views who cannot, due to inexperience, 
or a lack of ability, compose or origi- 
nate an effective selling story. 

The beginner has no background of 
experience to guide him in either select- 
ing or building his own sales talk. 
Therefore, it is logical that the general 
agent should select the sales talk for 
the new man, 

There are many organized sales talks, 
sound in every step of their strategy, 
available in the many publications of 


the commercial publishing concerns 
such as the “Diamond Life Bulletins” 
and the “Insurance Research and Re- 


view Service.” 

Several excellent books carrying a 
number of sales talks have been pub- 
lished, such as those by Messrs. 
Mathus and Duryea. 

Great care should ‘be exercised by the 
general agent in the selection of suit- 
able sales talks for the beginner. A 
sales talk to be successful should be 
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Wonderful word that. What volumes of satisfaction it expresses. For 
the buyer, a good purchase and peace of mind. For the agent it 
means a service well rendered and another block of renewal producing 
property. Mutual Benefit representatives are finding it increasingly 
easy to follow through from one sale to the next. . . . Clients recom- 
mend prospects and a new low-first-cost contract defies sales resistance. 
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T. M. RIEHLE 





T. M. Riehle, who lost out in the fight 
for the presidency, but was elected rank. 
ing vice-president and is virtually as. 
sured of election as president next year 
is a prince of good fellows. He accepted 
the outcome with the statement, “It was 
the best thing that could have hap- 
pened.” He enjoyed the battle and feel 
that the interest that was created be. 
cause of it was worthwhile. He is asso- 
ciate manager of the Equitable Life oj 
New York in New York City. 














one that has proven soved by actual 
use in the field, one that is based upon 
a fundamental need about which the 
particular salesman is, or can become 
enthusiastic, and based upon life 
uations with which the salesman has 
had some experience. 

For the experienced salesman ther 
are two divided opinions. Some lea- 
ing general agents insist that the ex- 
perienced salesman should be required 
to talk his most successful story, write 
it out and simply improve it by the 
addition of illustrations and human in- 
terest stories to the end that the entire 
sales talk is made more efficient bj 
constant use. 

If this procedure is to be followed 
with your experienced men, it is a com- 
paratively simple matter to have the 
salesman dictate his story to a dicta 
phone three or four times, or have a 
music house send up a recording phono- 
graph ptacing the microphone in the 
private office of the experienced man 
while he conducts several actual inter- 
views, or have a trained investigator ac- 
company the experienced man on actual 
interviews and give the salesman an 
outline of his selling strategy. 

However, usually when an experi- 
enced salesman tries to write his own 
sales talk, he amplifies it and adds so 
much to it that it becomes too long 
and cumbersome, and in fact, not a true 
story of his usual successful interview 
The better the salesman the less effi- 
cient he is at composing selling stories 
that are sound unless he is a sound 
theorist and a practical salesman com- 
bined. 

Assuming that the general agent has 
decided to install organized sales talks 
and he has selected the talks to be 
used, how may the idea best be sold 
to the agency. 

The best practice seems to be to in- 
stall the talks first just with the begin- 
ners. These men are hungry for 4 
selling story. 

Some general agents have first called 
a meeting of the experienced men and 
told them of the plan to install organ- 
ized talks with the beginners, because 
the beginners have not had sufficient 
experience to construct their own sell- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 16) 
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Insurance Builder 
of Self Reliance 


That Influence Will Help Offset 
Socialistic Tendencies in 
Reconstruction 








OPINION OF ROGER HULL 





Manager of National Association Closes 


Convention With Stirring Story of 
Insurance in Action 





By ROGER B. HULL 
Managing Director National Association 
ai of Life Underwriters 


Life insurance, with its 21 billions of 
assets, gathered together through the 
cooperation, and out of the toil and 
effort, of more than half of our citizens, 
represents, in my opinion, America’s 
first defense against communism. There 
is no place for life insurance, as we 
know it, and as yeu men and women 
sell it, in Soviet Russia. There is a 
reason why more than three quarters of 
the life insurance of the entire civilized 
world has been bought and sold in the 
United States. And that reason is to 
be found in the still glorious heritage 
of our people—the compelled effort and 
the creative initiative of the individual. 
What the Enormous 

Trust Fund Represents 

This enormous 
tributed almost 


trust fund, con- 
equally out of the 
weekly pay envelope, the monthly 
salary check, the meagre inheritance, 
the percentage of profit in business and 
the margin of the millionaire, represents 
the continuing equity of 65 million 
citizens in the wealth and prosperity of 
America. It represents the individual 
achievement of every second inhabitant 
of our vast country. 

These billions of dollars, or at least 

a large portion of them, might other- 
wise have flowed into speculative chan- 
nels, or into already over-expanded in- 
dustrial development. Instead, they 
have been built into the very fibre of 
the nation, with collateral effects upon 
the social and economic betterment of 
conditions which it would be 
dificult to over-estimate. Examine 
the portfolios of American legal reserve 
life insurance companies, and find there 
the bone and sinew of the vast majority 
of the creative investment enterprises 
which have brought American civiliza- 
tion to the place which it occupies, in- 
ventively, economically and socially. 
Speaking quite definitely of the ser- 
vice rendered by life insurance accumu- 
lations, Calvin Coolidge said, in Jan- 
uary, 1930: 
_“It is impossible to contemplate the 
life insurance field without coming to 
the conclusion that in social and moral 
power it borders on the infinite.” 


Greatest Cooperative 
Enterprise Ever Known 


But the greatest benefits America is 
to receive in these coming years from 
life insurance are by no means indi- 
cated by the aggregate of its invest- 
ments. These investments, and the 
enormous payments made from them, 
especially during the four long years of 
depression—more than four billion dol- 
lars in 1932—have had a tremendous 
effect in stabilizing and safeguarding 
our national financial structure during 


these last few years. Yet there is a 
vastly more significant influence in- 
herent in life insurance for these 


months of reconstruction just ahead. It 
will operate 


especially to counteract 
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ROGER B. HULL 
Managing Director National 


Association 


Roger B. Hull, managing director of 
the National association, towards the 
end of the convention delivered an ad- 
dress in which he pointed out how life 
insurance will serve in resisting com- 
munistic tendencies in the period of na- 
tional rehabilitation. 


those socialistic tendencies to which I 
have just made passing reference. Not 
compulsory social insurance, but the 
very brand of life insurance of which 
you men and women have sold more 
than one hundred billions. 

Haven't we used those tremendous 
sums too much, to visualize the ac- 
complishments of the business? And 
in doing so, haven’t we perhaps failed 
to dwell upon the habits of self-reliance, 
self-denial and unselfishness which have 
been practiced in the creation of those 
trust funds? In an age which has been 
called mercenary, those reserves prove 


conclusively that Americans are not a 
mercenary people. At a time when 
greed and_ speculative mania have 


seemed to bring civilization to the edge 
of destruction, those accumulations 
demonstrate that 65,000,000 Americans 
are not unmindful of their future se- 
curity and that of their dependents. 


Accumulations, gathered not through 
the intervention of any paternalistic 
government—which must tend _in- 


evitably to undermine not only the in- 
sureds’ but the beneficiaries’ sense of 
obligation—but out of the innate Amer- 
ican passion for individual freedom, per- 
sonal responsibility and _ initiative—all 
those ambitious instincts and those in- 
centives to thrift and financial inde- 
pendence which from time immemorial 
have been the motivating forces of 
western civilization. I am trying to 
say to you that this distinction between 
what has come to be known, and is 
being clamored for, as social insurance, 
and what you and I know as life in- 
surance, involves a fundamental prob- 
lem in social ethics. I,am not entering 
any plea for excessive individualism. 
That is nothing but selfishness and is, 
therefore, destructive. But I am most 
emphatically advocating the greatest 
possible measure of intelligent self-re- 
liance. Self-reliance is a creed that dig- 
nifies, and elevates and breeds ambition 
and achievement. Cooperation is simply 
the combined self-reliance of a number 
of individuals. American life insurance 
constitutes the greatest cooperative en- 
terprise ever known since the world 
began. Shall we allow it to be seriously 
impaired, if not utterly destroyed, 
through the intervention of governinent 
agencies, including the greatest host of 
tax-gatherers ever conceived? 

Owen D. Young was not indulging 
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merely in humanistic rhetoric, when 
that clear-thinking industrialist—not 
connected in any way, so far as I know, 
with the life insurance business— 
warned, in the speech which he deliv- 
ered at Cambridge last June: 

“An old age pension granted by the 
state may give the political sovereign, 
if not the theoretical right, the practical 
power, to enter the doorway of the 
home. Grants to mothers bearing chil- 
dren may truly make the children wards 
of the state.” 

And so, I come to the conclusion 
that you, the life insurance agents of 
America, have it within your power to 
protect from invasion the threshold of 
the American home. 


Underwriters Are Conservators 
of the Home and the Family 


Upon your efforts during these com- 
ing months depends—to a_ degree 
greater than I think you realize—the 
preservation of the dignity of Amer- 
ican womanhood. The lives and happi- 
ness of little children are in your hands. 
You can preserve to them the right to 
preparation in childhood for useful life. 
You are the conservators of the home 
and the family, the two fundamentai 
social units of our civilization. 

You have it within your power, more 
than any other group of men and 
women, to preserve the heritage of our 
people—that intelligent self-reliance 
which not only has built America but 
lies at the very foundation of American 
character. 

But there are other enrichments to 
American character which are _pe- 
culiarly yours to distribute. 

You have it within your power to de- 
flect the bias of our national life from 
speculative material success, to richer 
enjoyments in terms of work, culture, 
and play, by providing security for 
middle-class savings, without the effects 
of speculative orgies upon the in- 
trenched classes. You discourage trust 
in speculative investment. You inspire 
hope in creative work. In the process 
of regulating human beings against er- 
rors, you can prevent their being regu- 
lated into the complete error of stand- 
ing still. 

Agents Purvey Courage 
and Inspire Initiative 


You can become pre-eminently the 
ambassadors of a_ changed attitude 
which has come into American life. 
There is a new kindliness and friend- 
liness. We have all become fellow vic- 
tims of a leveling adversity, fellow trav- 
elers along a road of uncertainty, where 
the question “How do things look 
ahead?” is the password of a new dem- 
ocracy. And the road is one where 
there is more leisure, more time to think 
and to plan for a more certain future. 
And what you have to offer your fel- 
low travelers will, more than any other 
commodity or service, satisfy these new 
longings. You are privileged to rebuild 
a nation, to promote a type of life for 
average men, women and children such 
as was inconceivable two or three gen- 
erations ago. 

You have it within your power, 
through life insurance and annuities, to 
lift the weight of fear and discourage- 
ment—fear lest one may die too soon, 
and leave his dependents helpless—dis- 
couragement lest one may live too long 
and become a burden to his children. 
The wealth of this country is not sealed 
in federal reserve banks. It is the 
courage and _ resourcefulness of its 
citizens. You are purveyors of courage. 
You inspire initiative. 

You have within your power of dis- 
tribution the means by which prudent 
people may hope to make their produc- 
tive years provide against misfortune, 
infirmity, and days of retirement—not a 
system offering only illusions that out 
of its drains upon private enterprise and 
upon more favored citizens can come 
a scheme requiring no individual re- 
sponsibility and no reliance upon self— 
security without effort, ease without 
work, liberty without obligations. You, 
more than any other group, can prove 
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Sees Light Ahead 




























FRANK H. DAVIS 
Vice-president Penn Mutual Life 


At the closing session Vice-president 
Davis of the Penn Mutual took an op- 
timistic view of the future in “Tomor. 
row Fair, a Forecast.” 
that a free people can become master 
of its own fate. 

You have it within your power—that 
is, unless you allow your fellow travel 
ers to forget these last four years—t 
share in the conservation of millions 
yes billions, of dollars, which, but for 
your devoted service, might be lost in 
hazardous speculation in _ fraudulent 
schemes, or used for extravagant, use- 
less or harmful purposes. You, mor 
than any other group of men and 
women, can keep an entire people fron 
stumbling through the blackness and 
fumbling through the bitterness ot 
another period such as we have just 
gone through. 

You are the master-builders of a vast 
common fund, contributed by the mil- 
lionaire of the city, the farmer of the 
plain, the worker, the school teacher- 
that each may have a reasonable in- 
dependence in old age, if he lives, pr 
vision for his loved ones if he dies 
made possible through his own fru- 
gality and fore-sight—not by the effect 
of paternalism, doles, or the charity oi 
others. That each may live a mort 
complete life in his leisure and in his 
work, in his home and in his commun- 
ity—in what he thinks, in what he 
and in what he does. 


Tells Story of Sandy 

Robinson, His Insurance 

Sandy Robinson had given gener- 
ously to others all his life, lived for the 
most part in a small detached house 
Yonkers, N. Y., which Sandy owned 
But at 55, and in 1931, because of the 
sudden appearance of cataract and the 
necessity on the part of the New York 
Central for cutting down its forces, he 
lost his job as electrical switch repair- 
man at $75 a week. Mary, his wife, at 
58, went to work, stitching dolls 
dresses. Louise, 14, worked with her 
mother far into the night. Further 
complications laid Sandy low, and _ he 
required medical care. The meagrt 
earnings of Mary and Louise were not 
sufficient. A group of my _ lawyet 
friends chipped in a few dollars each 
month to make ends meet. This went 
on for 12 months. Last January Sand) 
died. Mary and Louise were broken 
What had they to look forward to 
Dolls’ dresses and charity. But one o! 
the items in the monthly budget which 
the little group of lawyers had nour- 
ished most religiously was a premiun 
on a $5,000 insurance policy on Sandy's 
life. 

For eight successive months, now, 4 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 
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~ GREETINGS 


Life Underwriters 


Jefferson Standard $150,000 Club 


JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Greensboro, North Carolina 


We're meeting in Chicago | 


September 26, 27, 28 | 
STEVENS HOTEL 


A. R. Perkins, Agency Manager 














The New Giants of 1933 


—A tribute to the men 
of this convention 


The service America’s life underwriters have 
rendered to millions of families in this period of 
stress will endure as a lasting tribute to the great 
calling of life insurance. 


The effort has been heroic. The results have 
proven again the capacity of sound insuvance to 
bridge the gap in times of greatest need. 


The Yeomen Mutual Life Insurance Company 
is proud to march side by side with the men and 
institutions who are doing this job, and with them 
to carry its share of the load. 














YEOMEN MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 

















PROGRESSIVE 








STRONG 


Write if interested in a 
Permanent Connection 

















Paul McNamara 
Vice-President 


E. S. Ashbrook — 
President John H. McNamara 
Founder 


North American Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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ONE LA SALLE STREET—An address of prestige, where the standard of 
service and the character of the occupancy fully comport with the dignity 


and impressiveness of the building. 
L. J. SHERIDAN & CO., Agents. 
One La Salle Street, Chicago 
Telephone Randolph 7747 
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Greetings to the Life Underwriters at the Chicago Conventiy, 


from 


WILLIAM F. JENKINS 


General Agent 


| Home Life Insurance Company 


of New York | 
Franklin 1141 aes 


| 1335 One LaSalle St. Bldg.—Chicago 


An aggressive, forward-looking Agency, with Me Le 
the complete facilities for aiding the field man. 





























STATE MUTUAL LIFE. —e = 
ASSURANCE CO. | | The Mutual Litt’ 
| WORCESTER, MASS. | Insur ance Co. 
| | | of New York Lit 
| FLOYD WI LSON (Oldest in America) ire 
MANAGER | | ro 0 
| | $1,127;213,202 
| 801 One La Salle St. Bldg. | | Insurance in = 
Tel. Dearborn 1404 | $4,226,616, 
} | R.E. SPAULDINGE °$ 
M. Z. BENNETT i | Manager Dre N 
| Brokerage Department | One La Salle Street Bids. 
eae | | CHICAGO : 



































FREEMAN J. Woop 


| GENERAL AGENT A 





Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 
18th Floor, One North LaSalle Street 


| ‘* Brokerage Department, Telephone Central 1393" 


| a i — 
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ABIES LOCATED IN 










ife Insurance Center OF CHICAGO 
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-Onventicy 


BOKUM & DINGLE | 


GENERAL AGENTS 


(S 





assachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company | 
of Springfield, Mass. 





BERKSHIRE. 


Life Insurance Company ‘ 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Inc. 1851 


BYRON C. HOWES 


General Agent for Illinois 


One La Salle Street Bidg., Chicago 
Phone Randolph 2224 


An agency with a soul—permeated with an atmosphere of 
congentality and the will to do. 




















With [ne La Salle Street Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
man, | 
ie ee | 
yh 9072 
| THE 
| LPUGLAS J. SCOTT! | ROCKWOOD CO. 
Ci Branch Manager | GENERAL AGENTS 
, 
ork | 
a) Life Assurance Co. | The — Insurance 
ompan 
of Canada | nig y 
2 
a | BROKERAGE SERVICE 
_ > | ALL DEPARTMENTS OF 
| INSURANCE 
YING Seventh Floor > 
ne North La Salle St. One North La Salle St. 
'e& Franklin 2390 Telephone - Central 5314 
































Te CONNECTICUT MUTUAL, 
conservative for 87 years, has the 
necessary advantage of being 
progressive as evidenced by the y 
fact that its production for 1932 
was 93% of that in 1931. ... 
The company has been aptly de- 
scribed as “progressively con- 
servative.” 


MArc A. LAW 


GENERAL AGENT 


A safe and profitable company 
to represent as a broker, or as a 
full or part time agent. 


Complete equipment for educat- 
ing and assisting brokers and 
agents. 


SAMUEL T. CHASE 
ORGANIZATION 


General Agents 
The Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Hartford 
901 One LaSalle Building Central 5703 


NATIONAL LIFE 
| INSURANCE COMPANY 
MONTPELIER, VT. 


Telephone Central 2500 


1835 One North La Salle St. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM M. HOUZE 


GENERAL AGENTS 


Co. 


One La Salle St. Bldg. 
Telephone: Randolph 9336 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





| 
| 
| 














An Agency Especially Equipped to Educate and 
Develop Steady Producers 


STUMES & LOEB 


GENERAL AGENTS 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Suite 1525 


One La Salle Street Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Randolph 0560 


An Unusually Well Organized Department to 


Service Brokers and Surplus Writers 
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Persistent Use of Definite 


Sales Plan 


Strongly Urged 


By W. SCOTT SMITH 


My way of beating the depression is 
through the use of a definite sales plan. 
Any plan of soliciting is. better: than 
none at all. Any plan is good if it is 
based on three things, (1) thought, (2) 
discussion, (3) action. In other words, 
plan whom we are going to see, what 
we are going to say, and then—say it. 
Insurance statistics have proven that 
selling in life insurance is 75 percent 
preparation and 25 percent good. com- 
mon horse-sense. Many times we feel 
like kicking ourselves for forgetting 
sqnething during an interview. A lit- 
tle preparation will save this embar- 
rassment. Definite written objectives, 
with the dogged determination to carry 
them out, will most certainly heip. 

Clay Hamlin says that the “begin- 
ning of definiteness is the end of con- 
fusion.” His outstanding “success has 
been attained through definiteness. I 
have adopted his system, the “Defi- 
nitizer” as my business guide. I be- 
lieve that it covers everything that the 





average man working on a commission 
basis needs. When I adopted this sys- 
tem, I filled in the budget for my family 
and business obligations. I discovered 
that there was only one way to meet 
my heavy obligations. That was to 
have absolute control over my time, and 
see the people. While there is no par- 
ticular spot in the definitizer for keep- 
ing a record of time spent in the field, 
it was easy enough to find one. I have 
kept a complete record of every hour 
spent in the soliciting of life insurance. 
I firmly believe this system is the best 
method of keeping calls and interviews 
that I have ever found. I have a whole 
month’s work under one cover instead 
of on 30 separate cards. I now carry 
not only the current month’s pamphlet 
with me, but every one that I have used 
so far, as I am continually referring to 
the old. numbers. 

On Dec. 1, 1932, I thought every- 
one was broke in the city of St. Louis. 
I had absorbed quite a bit of the pessi- 


| mism that I had come in contact with. 
|i adopted the Definitizer and tried it 
out for four months. My books showed 
| $407, 000 paid for business; $19,569 in 
| annual premiums; $60,394 in premiums 
| discounted in advance—or a total prem- 
}ium payment of almost $80,000. My 
| books also showed that I had earned 
|about $27 per interview. I found that 
over 75 percent of my business was 
from new clients. I know of no other 
way in which the man in the field can 
| accomplish his ends than by the proper 
j use of the Definitizer. 
Every new acquaintance that I make 
goes down as a prospect in my book. 
The day has passed when we must eon- 
sider health, moral risks, and the many 
other questions that confronted us years 
ago. Every man and woman is a pros- 
pect now, as long as he or she has the 
money or income to pay the premiums. 
Our annuities will cover any individual. 
One of the largest cases that I have 
ever written was sold to a man who is 
paralyzed. The premiums were paid by 
|him, and the policies issued on the 
llives of members of his immediate 
family. 
| Prospecting is very important, but if 
| we should have the prospect and not 
| know how to handle him, we are lost. 
| People buy what they want, rather than 

| what they need, and it is up to us to 












make them want what they need. Wy, 
can make them more interested 5 
talking in plain language, rememberiy 
that he may thoroughly understand } 
own business, but knows practical; 
nothing about ours. I try to answer 4 
objections clearly so that they will hk 
understood, and repeat the answers j| 
see that I am not understood. No oy 
likes to be interrupted when he ; 
speaking, and I think all of us talk 
little too much in conducting our jp 
terviews. The prospect is eager to talk 
on his own ideas, so let him. 

Personally, I do not believe in , 
“canned” sales talk, although all sale 
talks are, more or less. However, I «& 
believe in a “canned” approach, and; 
‘canned” close. 

Subterfuge should never be used x 
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W. Scott Smith represents the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life at St. 
Louis. He entered life insurance | 
11 years ago after coming to the 
conclusion that there was little 
promise in the title and abstract | 
field, in which he was then en- 
gaged. He joined the Massa- | 
chusetts Mutual and in his first 
three years produced $250,000 
paid for insurance per year. In 



















The Connecticut Mutual issued 
first policy on December 15, 1846 


* * * 
Opening an office in 1848 in St. 
Louis, The Connecticut’ Mutual be- 
came the first life insurance company 


Mississippi River 


* * * 


establishment of an agency if San 


Francisco 
* * * i 
Now operates in 34 states " 
x * * 


On March 23, 1882, The Connecticut 
Mutual adopted the 3% reserve and 
for over fifty years has been building 
its policy reserve liabilities upon this 
conservative basis 


x * * 


Total benefits to policyholders and 
beneficiaries since organization {in- 
cluding present assets) amount to 
more than $750,000,000. This sum 
exceeds by over $130,000,000, total 
payments by policyholders 


* * * 


Thirty-one percent of 1933 produc- 


tion from new organization 





to establish an agency west of the: 


In 1861, the Company's érganiiation ‘ 
reached the Pacific’ coast, with the i 





Total Admitted Assets 


As of December 31, 


$218,806,307.87 


1932 


DISTRIBUTED AS FOLLOWS 


os and 
United States Sevensent eds. . 
State, County and Municipal Bonds 
Dominion of Canada Bonds. 
Canadian Provincial and Municipal 
Bonds 


Other Foreign Government Bonds 


Ramees @ens................... 
Public Utility Bonds............... 
Miscellaneous Bonds............... 
Bank and Guaranteed Railroad Stocks 


Public Utility and other Stocks... _. 
Farm Mortgages ....... 
City and other Mortgages...._.. 


EE Se Pee 
Real Estate Owned (Inc. Home Office) 
Miscellaneous Assets ............. 


2.03%, 
4.65%, 
1.52%, 

58°, 


1.42%, 
111% 
12.15%, 


67%, 
4.78%, 


4.22%, 


. 4.39%, 





10.00%, 


rae CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
m° LIFE INSURANCE “% 


HARTFORD 


Nearly a billion of life insurance in force. 


the next three years, his average 








good sound insurance advice. You are 
in the habit of enumerating real or 
fancied reasons for not buying life in- 
surance. For once, lIet’s enumerate 
some good reasons for buying it.” 

The following questions are the ones 
that I try to get answered during the 
first call: Have you made a will? Has 
your wife made a will? Have you 2 
residuary clause in them? Are all ot 
your loved ones mentioned? Will one 
child profit more than another in your 
gross estate? Do you require a bond 
of your executor? Have you prov ided 


as Inspiring Confidence 
in the 


As I am a strong believer 

audit service, I then ask if an inventor 
has been taken the first of the year 
(if he is at the head of a pyr 
and why? Has he received monthly 
statement as to his bank balance, 4% 
why? Has he a certificate of title = 
his home, and why? Then I ask: “What 


is the exact cash value of your life in- 
surance today?” 
show him a specimen audit sho 
financial 
This 


He never —— 

wing a 
sheet of debits and — 
audit is in the name of Jom 














(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 


Pr 

production was $500,000 and in 
the third three year period his Th 
average was better than $750,000. eSSIC 
Last December he started using the la 
new model sales methods and in super 
the first three months of this year wauk 
he conducted 182 interviews and place 
made 34 sales. day | 
gene! 
spec 
any time. My approach to a man that “tees 
I know little of is: “Smith is my name — 
I am in the life insurance business, and _ 
proud of it.” Before I start talking o , 
life insurance, I want to impress three y 
things upon my client: (1) That I am and 
honest and sincere in my business; (2 gp 
that I have a thorough knowledge ot e 
my business; (3) that I use no subter- Cha 
fuge or high pressure tactics. Then | ati 
ask him “Are your guards up? Ii 
they are, I would appreciate your put- =) 
ting them down. As I sit here for a hess 
few minutes, I merely want to discuss 004 
with you man-to-man something ot \ 
vital interest to you. If at the end of he 
ten minutes, you are not interested in om 
what I have to say, just shake your len 
head, and I will leave.” My next state- pee 
ment is: “The average business mat sal 
fights every insurance man that comes spo 
to his office. That is the reason that des 
most men are suffering for the want o! abl 


for a co-executor in your will? Who wf 
will inherit your estate? Will your real ne 
estate be inventoried? Are your chil- 
dren named as contingencies in all of 
your life insurance policies? te 
Audit System Advocated To 
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SAMUEL LELAND, JR. 
Presiding at Supervisors Session 


The great success which attended the 
session for supervisors Thursday led to 
the launching of a movement to give the 
supervisors a special section at the Mil- 
waukee convention next year, with a 
place on the program for possibly a half- 
day session at which there could be a 
general round table discussion of their 
especial problems. Samuel Leland, Jr., 
president of the Chicago Supervisors’ 
\ssociation, who acted as chairman at 
that meeting, was named. as chairman 
of a committee to take the matter up 
with the National association officers 
ind executive committee. He was au- 
thorized to name the other members of 
his committee from among the leaders 
n the various cities over the country. 
Charles C. Thompson, president of the 
National association and the next execu- 
tive committee chairman, who was pres- 
ent at the luncheon and spoke briefly, 
has assured the supervisors’ group of his 
cooperation in the matter. 

\ supervisors’ luncheon, promoted by 
the local association there, was held in 
connection with the Pittsburgh conven- 
ton two years ago and was very suc- 
cessful. The Chicago group decided to 
revive the idea this year and the re- 
sponse was far beyond their expecta- 
tions. With 160 at the luncheon, extra 
tables had to be set up, and there were 
close to 200 in attendance for part or 
ill of the speaking program. 





Concentration on 
Sale and Not Side 
__ Issues Is Urged 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


" flation—assuming you die and we have 
inflation ? And most of them will say, 
a that they would rather have 
, Then, if we don’t have inflation, and 
you die, which would you rather your 
‘amily would have, $25,000 or $50,000?” 


Too Much Stress 
Is Laid on Nonessentials 


J think that we lay too much stress 
lag = these things that none of us 
vith Fy a ung about. I haven't talked 
ntell } man w ho has answered inflation 
Meligently yet. We have talked about 
side <i about it, and nobody 
e know anything about it. So 
why the hell talk about it? 
have the nl -otpenage companies really 
> pet oe or not. I usually try 
dedi boing on the other man’s 
tubllity cee he asks me about the 

or questions the stability of 





life insurance companies. I have said 
to them, “Well, what do you think about 
the stability of life insurance companies? 
You have some life insurance, you told 
me. What do you think about life in- | 
surance companies? Do you think they 
are sound?” And they usually come | 
back and say that they think they are | 
sound, so that a lot of things we are 
talking about and discussing today really 
have no bearing on a sale. 


Opportune Time for 
Interview Is Important 


There is only one other contributing 
element in the final consummation of 
the sale, the way I see it, and that is a 
satisfactory interview. In my eleven 
years of experience I would attribute 
any success I have had to the thought 
given to seeing the man at an opportune 
time in an opportune place, and not the 
things that I have said to him. 

sy that I mean that he is alone and 
I am alone with him, that he is not dis- 
turbed by any outside influences, and we 
have an opportunity to talk together. 
I think that is 75 per cent of the sale. 


Carl Petersen, 
Northwestern National, 
ground at the convention, inasmuch as 
Chicago was his former home. He was 
vice-president of the Mutual Trust Life 
of Chicago. 


vice-president of the 
was on familiar 


| and 


| biggest 





lHe Sellsin Wall 
Street—Overcomes 
Inflation Stopper 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 

I knew I didn’t have a chance in 
the world to sell him, but I felt if I 
could make a strong enough sales pre- 


| sentation, the chances of that lapsing 


were reduced, and it worked time after 
time after time. 

The year 1929 is just far enough back 
so that we can gently remind a man of 
what happened to him without offending 
him. I don’t mean that we can actually 
say, “You big lug, you have to do what 
I told you because you lost your shirt 
in 1929.” I do mean, for example, the 
objection I get today “All 
you say may be true, but what about 
inflation? If inflation comes, the dollar 
is going to be worth less.” 

“That may be true, but even if the 
worst happens, you don’t believe hon- 
estly that anything is going to happen 
to this country such as happened in Ger- 
many and France; that you are going 
to see an inflation of that dimension, do 
you?” 

“No, not that, but the dollar may be 


1s, 





worth so little that it may pay to buy 
commodities.” 

“All right. Suppose the money you 
save today is worth only, in X year, 60 
| percent of what it is worth today. It 
will be worth at least that, won't it?” 

ow 


“Have you ever made a bad invest- 


ment?” 
I let it go at that and go into some- 
thing else. He knows that you cant 


tell him he made a mistake in judgment 
which probably stopped his economic 
progress a good five or six years, but 


it did. 
Pioneer Woman Agent Still Active 


Mrs. J. F. Nichols, for 40 years with 
the New York Life in Chiago and one 
of the pioneer women agents of that 
city, was one of the regular convention 
attendants and had sufficient “pep” after 
all these years of service to be on hand 
promptly at 8 o’clock for the women’s 
| breakfast Thursday morning, after hav 
ing been at the president's ball until 
'o’clock that morning. 

She was with the first branch office 
established by the New York Life in 
Chicago and since the recent death of 
Eugene Andrews is the only survivor of 
the staff of that office. She was for 
many years the only active life insurance 
woman in Chicago. 

















the public. Her 


life insurance. 


FRANKFORT 








Life Insurance Has Kept The Faith 


®@ The business of life insurance has kept faith, to the utmost, with 


r 


leadership reigns supreme. 


man, poor man, every man is seeking good investments which 
have 100% guarantee during life, and after death, they turn to 


®@ During the past quarter of a century the builders of the Peoples 
Life Insurance Company have striven valiantly for the fulfillment 
of their dream—an insurance company builded to keep the faith 
of the institution of life insurance and one always ready to con- 
tinue indefinitely the function of protection. 


® Cold, unrelieved figures of the achievements of the past year, 
and years, are proof of the uncompromising standard of honesty, 
the unselfish desire to be of service and the triumphant fact that 
the Peoples Life, sturdy as the oak, stands ever ready to con- 
tinue indefinitely its function of protection. 


THE PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


‘“‘The Friendly Company”’ 


Today when rich 


INDIANA 
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Wuat Is THE MATTER 
WITH MR. PENNYFEATHER g 


Always a 
Super- 
Salesman 


—Yet He Has 
Policy-itus! 





R. PENNYFEATHER is a live wire agent. He takes a 

cold bath at six every morning and makes his first call 

before eight. Just look at his back muscles. He does more 

prospecting than a gold miner in the Klondike. Yet policy-itus 

(poor selection of policy contracts) is cutting down his sales 
efficiency. 


If Pennyfeather had a selection of varied and unique pol- 
icy contracts as well as the good old standbys he would turn 
more prospects into contented clients. His regrettable situa- 
tion is unnecessary for there is a Central States policy for 
every need. Policies for men, women and children from one 
day to 65 years, par and non-par, standard and sub-standard. 


Mr. Pennyfeather will find out all about this 
when he reads his copy of “Field Features.” We'll 
wager it will cure him of policy-itus in short order. 
Maybe you would like to have a copy too. 


CENTRAL STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SAINT LOUIS GEORGE GRAHAM, Pres. 














WRONG PRESCRIPTION 


AME to an eminent economist—the 

incident was related in a well known 
periodical—a fidgety business man, seeking to discover how 
he might safeguard his wealth against every possible eco- 
nomic hazard and die without loss to his estate. 


“Shoot yourself,” said the eminent economist. 


Strange advice for an eminent economist. And any- 
thing but sound, seeing that death would have occurred 
during a depressed market. 


Surely the “prescription” called for in this case was 
obvious. A competent life underwriter could quickly have 
shown our fidgety business man—as he may show any indi- 
vidual in sound health—how to set his fears at rest and 


gas 


Face the Future with Courage Through Life Insurance. 






The Life Insurance Company 
of Virginia 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Incorporated 
1871 
Bradford H. 
Walker, 
President 


























Three of the most interesting group sessions were devoted to rural agency 
building, supporting mental attitude of older agents and organized sales talks. The 
leaders of these three sessions, respectively, presented above (left to right) were: 
George D. Curry, Minneapolis; Lloyd Patterson, New York, and Seth C. H. 


Taylor, Cincinnati. 











New Organization 
Plan Is Approved 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5) 


whose appearance was interesting, be- 
cause it was his paper which originated 
the story about the salaries of life com- 
pany presidents. 

Col. Knox spoke against debasement 
of the currency, endorsing the resolu- 
tion adopted by the Natonal associa- 
tion on the subject. Among those who 
would pay if a fiat money policy were 
established, he said, would be the mil- 
lions of policyholders. Uncontrolled in- 
flation, in the end, would destroy all the 
savings of the country and its capital 
investments, thus destroying the great 
middle class. A fight must be made for 
sound money and none has a more pro- 
found reason to preach sound money in 
the next few weeks than the life in- 
surance man. 

One of the morning speakers was 
John Morrell, Equitable Life, Chicago, 
who gave one of his trip hammer 
speeches, telling how to sell annuities. 
Another morning speaker was Rear Ad- 
miral Wat Cluverius, commandant of 
the Great Lakes Naval Training Sta- 
tion, on “Security.” 

Vice-president John M. Laird of the 
Connecticut General Life delivered an 
address on “Getting the Case Through” 
in which he gave suggestions to help 
the agent in selecting and presenting 
his business so that most of it will be 
promptly approved. 

William Ganson Rose, publicist and 
lecturer of Cleveland, said that a great, 
new insurance age is being launched 
and the insurance spirit is in the air. 

In the afternoon T. M. Scott, new 
chairman of the Million Dollar Round 
Table, reported on some of the features 
of the round table session Wednesday. 

William Alexander, veteran secre- 
tary of the Equitable of New York, was 
brought to the platform and received 
an ovation. He said the life companies 
have been the organizations that have 
successfully weathered the various pe- 
riods of stress and strain since the panic 
of 1873, which Mr. Alexander witnessed. 

R. L. Jones, treasurer of the asso- 
ciation, presented the Charles Jerome 
Edwards membership trophy to the 
Birmingham Association of Life Under- 
writers. Fred S. Chisholm received the 
cup in behalf of Birmingham. 

Tomm; Thompson of Peoria, IIL, 
manager for the Connecticut General, 
assisted by a fellow spoofer, R. K. 
Clark, and his “Connecticut Generals,” 
staged a musical feast. 

Allen A. Stockdale, poet and editoria! 





Step by Step Advice 
on Organized Talks 
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ing stories, explaining to these old men 
that no successful salesman has not yet 
been found, whether he knows it or not, 
who is not using an organized story. 
Also, asking these old men to cooper- 
ate by refraining from belittling the 
idea with the beginners. 

When some beginner sells a nice vol- 
ume of business using organized talks, 
the older men who may be producing 
less than the beginner will begin to 
inquire about the use of these can- 
vasses. 

As these experienced men _ become 
hungry for some help, they can be 
gradually, one by one, transferred over 
to organized selling methods. 

As the old timer, who has been in a 
slump begins to produce again with an 
organized story, the balance. of the 
older men can be converted until the 
agency is completely upon an organ- 
ized sales talk basis after possibly one 
or two years of work. 

The successful agent is a powerful 
factor in converting the nonbelieving 
agents. 





writer, presented a somewhat lyrical 
concept of life insurance. He talked in 
measured sentences and spoke epigram- 
matically. He said the most vital qual- 
ity in life insurance salesr--nship is en- 
thusiasm. 

W. Scott Smith, representative of the 
Massachusetts Mutual at St. Louis em- 
phasized definiteness and persistence as 
virtues that will be rewarded in 1935 in 
life insurance selling. 

Roger B. Hull, who always appears 
toward the end of the convention to de- 
liver a message that sends the agents 
out tingling, pointed out that in the days 
of reconstruction ahead life insurance, a5 
a builder of self reliance, will have an 
important influence in checking socialis- 
tic tendencies. He closed with a stir- 
ring story of life insurance in action, 
making its benefits.seem graphic and 
moving. 

The closing address was made by 
Frank H. Davis, vice-president of the 
Penn Mutual Life and well known life 
insurance orator. He undertook to 
forecast the future of life insurance pro- 
duction. He said that the past per- 
formance of the business has been such 
that an increased demand for it is cer 
tain as purchasing power increases. 
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HOBART & OATES 


209 S. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 


Phone 
State 0633 


Chicago General Agents for the 


Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


An agency giving its men thorough training and continuous super- 
vision; the services of a competent statistician; policyholder leads and 
route lists; commission protection through accepting no brokerage 
business and no “part-time” agents. 








Leading Life Offices of Chicago 


HERMAN C. HINTZPETER 


Manager 
THE MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company of New York 


Chicago’s Greatest Agency 


8th Floor, 208 So. LaSalle St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


State 9700 








ALEXANDER E. 
PATTERSON 


GENERAL AGENT 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


120 So. LaSalle St. 


CHICAGO 


offices of Chicago. 
FRAnklin 7575 








LEADING LIFE OFFICES 
OF CHICAGO 


6 bs. E general agents and man- 
agers whose names appear 
here are operating some of the 
most progressive producing or- 
ganizations in the country. Their 
equipment and facilities are un- 
surpassed. They offer the last ———— 
word in life insurance service. 
They are among the leading life 





Greetings to the National 
Life Convention from 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Co. of New York 


The Oldest American Company 


SAMUEL HEIFETZ 


Manager 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE 


© On or about October 20th we 
will occupy Suite 2022 in the new 
Field Building, LaSalle and Adams 


streets. 
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LOUIS J. FOHR 


General Agent 


Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


176 W. Adams Street 


Telephone Randolph 6430 








Greetings to the National Life Convention 


Continental Assurance Co. 
Chicago, III. 


CHICAGO BRANCH OFFICE THE 
731 INSURANCE EXCHANGE ROGERS SOMERS 
AGENCY 


E. L. Grant, Mgr. 


F. A. Mills, Assoc. Mgr. 105 S. LaSalle Street 


Complete Facilities for Handling Life Insurance 
for Brokers and Agents 
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Past Performance ise Future 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 
true, can there be any question of to- | we all have a feeling that people know 


morrow’s market for our product? 
It’s human for any man to want to 
be sure that his family will live under 
comfortable conditions. It’s human for 
him to want to be sure that his children 
will have a fair start in life. But only 
through the product we are selling, in 
most cases, can he be sure of giving 
them what he wants them to have. 


People Don’t Know All 
About Life Insurance 


During the past few years our mar- 
ket has been limited,'to some extent by 
people’s ability to pay for what they 
need and want. But as in other types 
of business, there has piled up a po- 
tential demand which is sure to be re- 
flected in increased production provided 
we can keep the value of life insurance 
before the people of this country in the 
face of the keen competition which 
more favorable conditions are bound to 
bring. 

So much has been said and written 
about the value of life insurance—espe- 
cially during the. past few years—that 





all about what our product is and does. 
1 think an experience of one of the 
women representatives of our company 
proves pretty conclusively they don’t. 
She went out to interview another 
woman about a plan which offered a 
great many advantages. When she at- 
tempted to outline the plan, however, | 
the woman flatly refused to discuss the 
matter on the ground that she had 
never heard about anything like it in 
her life and she remarked in no uncertain 
tones that she thought the life insur- 
ance companies must be in a pretty bad 
way if they had to send out women to 
try to get money for them. 

People still know very little about 
the product we are selling and our 
market is going to be extended as we 
extend the limits of this knowledge. 

In selling life insurance today, of 


ing over a yeu of little relative im- 








| 


course, we are met with the question of | 


the possible effect on our market of an 
inflated currency. But realizing as we 
do that this inflation is not going to get 
out of bounds, it seems to me that some 
of us are spendng needless time worry- 


| the currency, 


portance. 

Do you know of any people among 
those who have shared in the millions 
of dollars which the life insurance com- 
panies have distributed each day dur- 
ing the depression years, who have 
worried over whether their life insur- 
ance was paid for in inflated or deflated 


dollars? Our common sense tells us 
that the dollars which a family re- 
ceives through life insurance to pay 


living expenses or that a man or woman 
'receives for an independent old age, 
| have far greater value than the dollars 
that were saved from earnings to pay 
for the contract—whether these earn- 
ings represent cheap dollars or dollars 
of high value. Moreover, if the ques- 
tion of inflation looms high in import- 
ance to the life insurance purchaser, 
aren’t we correct in saying that life in- 


| surance offers a way of paying for the 


investment in average dollars 


| term of years? 


| When Red Ink Appears 
Better Procedure Needed 


Regardless of possible adjustments in 
“people are still people.” 
As such they need what life insurance 


over a 


| offers and, they are going to buy life in- 


surance if our salesmanship meets the 
| test of tomorrow’s conditions. 
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THE 


Established 1892 


OFFICES IN UNITED STATES 


Minneapolis 
St. Paul 

Duluth 
Detroit Lakes 


Mankato 


Fargo 





Policy Reserves anil Other Liabilities. sate 


CS Oe ee ee 


(As at December 31, 1932) 


Diversification of Investments 


GREAT-WEST LIFE. 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


WINNIPEG—CANADA | 


Montivideo 


Bonds and Debentures............ 34.1% 
City Mortgages and Properties...... 23.3% | 
PN ED bios edsedeeseseevceees 22.7% | 
Farm Mortgages and Properties... .. 18.5% 
Stocks, Common and Preferred... .. 4% 
Cash and Miscellaneous............ 1.0% | 

100.0% 


The Great-West Life ranks among the leading Companies in 


Grand Forks 
Seattle 








. $135,738,365 
129,607,861 
580,536,809 





low net cost. 
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rd Day 


The other day the vice president « 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., made the 
statement: “In good times, there js no 
urge other than that of going along i 
the prosperous rut. But when red ; 
creeps into the results of any enter. 
prise, then research for better methods 
better products, and better distributio, 
becomes vitally necessary. 

It seems to me that the conditions 
the past few years have had exactly this 
effect on our business. That is, I thin} 
that in meeting these conditions y 
have acquired a momentum in selling 
which should carry us far under th 
improved conditions which we ail fee) 
confident lie ahead. 

The remarkable picture of life insy 
ance which we see today represents, 
course, largely the picture of what the 
life underwriters of this country hay 
been able to do in battling against the 


effects of the financial storm. Whe; 
this same force is applied to the work 
of reconstruction there can be no doubt 


about results. 


Conflicting Elements 
Make Forecasting Hard 


In view of conflicting elements, it’s 
too early for any weather prophet t 
present a detailed “report” on cond 


Tar into 
a read 


for in 


tions which will carry us very 
the future. By bringing about 
justment of purchasing power, 
stance, the NRA and other measwres 
may make it necessary for us, as some- 
one has predicted, “to chart a new con 
sumer map.” We cannot, as | 
said, predict exact conditions but 
view of what life underwriters have ac- 
complished in meeting the conditions 
the past few years, there can be not 
the slightest doubt as to what they can 
accomplish in meeting the conditions , 
the future. 

One lesson we have learned from 
the depression is that government and 
business, etc., are not separate entities 
but merely John Smith and Tom Jones 
and you and I working together. And 
just as Roosevelt’s election was pure) 
the result of individual votes, any up- 
turn which may have occurred in busi- 
ness has been the result of individual 
efforts. 


Agents Help to Replace 
Fear with Confidence 


The records you have made during 
the last few months, of course, present 
tangible evidence that you as life un- 
derwriters have not only “done your 
part” in helping to bring about the 
business recovery that we all feel has 
progressed a considerable distance. 
Through your efforts, also, you have 
helped, in a substantial way, to bring 
about the replacement of fear by con- 
fidence which we all know must oc- 
cur before the sun of prosperity shines 

Basing our faith on the evidence of 
things already seen, I think we all feel 
certain that we have come through the 
worst of the economic storm. From 
the readings of the general business 
barometer, I feel that it may be some 
time before the sun of prosperity will 
shine so brightly that we need take pre- 
cautions against sunstroke. But with a 
product having the inherent value of 
life insurance, with an ever-widening 
market for this product, and with the 
sales momentum we have gathered, 
far as our business is concerned, I fee! 
no hesitancy about making the predic- 
tion, “tomorrow fair,” and it is my sin- 
cere hope that the change in financial 
weather will bring to each of you the 
fullest measure of success and happi- 
ness. 


Travelers Officials on Hand 


H. H. 


, Armstrong, vice-president, and 
- 


Hoover, superintendent of agen- 
cies, were the representatives from the 
head office of the Travelers .attending 
the convention. 


The Berkshire Life representatives at 
the convention will go direct from Chi- 
cago to Washington, D. C., to attend 





their own agency convention. 
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New C. L. U. Head 











L. C. WOODS, JR. 


L. C. Woods, Jr., a member of the 
family which has made the Edwards A. 
Woods Co. agency of the Equitable Lite 
of New York in Pittsburgh famous, was 
elected president of the National C. L. 
U. chapter at its annual meeting. 


Worth of C. L. U. 
Degree on Scales 











(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


said 500 others indicated on registration 
cards interest in C. L. U. or intention to 
take the examinations. He pointed out 
the two groups represented a third of 
the 1,931 registrants in the national con- 
vention. 

Frank C. Hughes, Milwaukee, general 
agent of the Mutual Benefit in Wiscon- 
sin, reported a chapter being formed 
there and extended invitation to attend 
the 1934 convention there as guests of 
the chapter. 

R. K. G. Rice, of the Rice Brothers 
agency, president of the Baltimore chap- 
ter and also of the Equitable of Iowa 
chapter, spoke briefly. He drew a pic- 
ture of the old system of pushing a new 
agent out on the street with no training 
and only a rate book, application blanks 
and fountain pen. Then, he said, such 
great minds as Dr. S. S. Huebner, Ern- 
est J. Clark and Mr. Woods conceived 
the C. L. U. idea of thorough study and 
training. The C. L. U. of today is dedi- 
cated to a life of usefulness, he said. 
They should so conduct themselves in 
word and deed that the public will rec- 
ognize the designation as a badge of 
merit and ability. 

A. J. Johannsen, Northwestern Mu- 
tual, Chicago, told of organization of the 
Association of C. L. U. of that com- 
pany in 1931. An indirect approach is 
used in securing agents, endorsements 
being secured from the general agents’ 
association, officers, etc., giving names 
of agents who might be interested in 
taking the examinations and would be 
a credit to the organization. Minimum 
production of $100,000 is required. In 
the company’s publication and programs 
the degree is noted after the agent’s 
name. There are 83 in the chapter and 
the Hobart & Oates agency in Chicago 
has 17 of the C. L. U. 

Grant L. Hill, director of agencies of 
the Northwestern Mutual then was in- 
troduced by President Stedman. Mr. 
Hill paid respects to Professor Huebner, 
and likened each year of life of the C. 
L. U. movement to another stone placed 
in the monument to the educator and 
those others who conceived the idea. 

Mr. Hill particularly noted the group 
of “unsung heroes,” those who conceived 





and fostered the idea of the National 
association, which in turn brought forth 
the C. L. U. designation. 

He emphasized that the relatively | 
small total of insurance sold by the com- 
paratively few C. L. U. has not brought 
about the great public confidence in life 
insurance, but the millions and millions 
of small policies placed in force by men 


and women who pioneered in the busi- | 


ness were the foundation stones. 


If one takes a telescope and looks | 


ahead, he said, opportunity for everyone 
can be seen. The insurance will not be 
easy to sell; it will always be necessary 
to sell it. The average man who has 
relied on cash values looks around today 
and sees thousands of persons whose 


savings also are secured by life insur- 
ance. 
The new type of buyer is becoming 


He is expecting safe and 
An 


more critical. 
sound counsel about his insurance. 


underwriter is very dull indeed if he does | 


not see in this trend a great opportu- 
nity, and it applies with extra force to 
GCL. U%s. 

Mr. Hill told of conversation with a 
company officer who urged that C. L. 
U. people “take off the high hat and get 
down to earth.” Mr. Hill said there 
never has been any intention to form a 
“holier than thou” or “inner circle” or- 
ganization. 


| Nominating Group 
Session Dramatic |' 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5) 


burst of cheering which rang through 
the corridors and whetted the curiosity 
of an already curious crowd outside. 

Mr. Lackey thereupon called for nom- 
inations and Mr. Anderson’s name was 
first placed in nomination. The Ander- 
son strength was manifest in the cheer- 
ing and G. A. Eubank of New York, 
campaign manager for Mr. Riehle, 
offered a motion to close the nomina- 
tions, which was tantamount to with- 
| drawing Mr. Riehle’s name from the 
| contest. This action was met by heavy 
applause. The secretary was instructed 
to cast a ballot for Mr. Anderson mak 
ing his nomination unanimous. 

Mr. Lackey thereupon called for nom 
inations for vice-president, whereupon 
Mr. Riehle was the unanimous choice. 
A motion was then made that all the 
other recommendations of the advisory 
committee be adopted. 

So confused was the procedure during 
the early part of the session that Mr. 
Lackey and Mr. Hoffman prepared a 
| statement of what transpired to prevent 
la variety of versions from gaining cir- 








| culation. The statement concluded with: 
“Thus ends a spirited and healthy con- 
test for the highest office in the gift of 
the life insurance fraternity. 
However disappointed Mr. Riehle’s 


| backers may have been at the outcome, 


} 





| 


| ward 





they did place their candidate in a po- 
sition which virtually assures his election 
to the presidency next year. 

Mr. Riehle took the defeat graciously. 
Shortly after the conclusion of the nom- 
inating committee session, accompanied 
by Roy L. Davis, president of the Chi- 
cago Life Underwriters Association, he 
went to the Anderson headquarters, 
offered his congratulations and frater- 
nized with the Cincinnati. people, who, 
incidentally occupied 27 rooms. Any 
possibility of the contest being carried 
to the floor of the convention was elim- 
inated. 

The sentiment apparently swung to- 
Anderson as the convention pro- 
gressed. Early in the week Riehle sen- 
timent seemed to predominate, but ap- 
parently many were won over by the 
arguments of the Anderson camp, which 


was exceedingly well organized. 


George Barmore on Hand 


George Barmore, vice-president and 
agency director of the Federal Life, at 
tended all sessions faithfully. 
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Need Persistence 
And Definiteness 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


Blank. I believe that tre audit system 
will sell confidence in you quicker than 
anything in life insurance selling. Try 
to procure a new audit each week. 

I never try to close the first inter- 
view, In the closing interview, I always 
say that if he is satisfied with his 
present life insurance, and realizes that 
his future earnings are guaranteed to 
his loved ones, not even to consider any 
more. “It is not my mission to dictate 
for you don’t like it, but I find that a 
business man is now generally think- 
ing about his own old age as well. I 
am not talking life insurance to you for 
someone to profit by if you are taken 
from them. I am talking so that you 
may continue to live. If you are satis- 
fied with your own old age income at 
present, don’t take it. This proposition 
is too important for snap judgment— 
so take all the time that you want. By 
the way, Mr. Blank, this $10 bill that I 
have placed under my watch means that 
upon your 65th birthday, when your 
alarm clock rings, vou will find a sim- 
ilar bill on your table for you to spend 





that day. By all means spend it, as the 
next morning another one will be there, 
and each morning thereafter as long as 
you live.” 

For an average buyer, I find that a 
very good question to ask is: “Who is 
your appraiser?” I explain that some- 
one always puts a valuation on his hold- 
ings when loans are made against them, 
and I am very anxious to know who 
has appraised his life. Every man has 
a mortgage on himself and doesn’t re- 
alize it. If anyone doubts this state- 
ment, take his present income at the 
legal rate of interest, and then you can 
determine the amount of capital at 
stake. 

When we can conquer fear in our 
work, always look our client straight in 
the eye with a smile on our faces, be 
sold ourselves on the proposition, have 
absolute confidence in our ability to 
master any situation, always leading— 
not driving, getting a little excited— 
even if we have to rap on the desk, 
then more life insurance will be sold. 

You will all agree with me that there 
is a greater demand for service in this 
business than ever before, and it is al- 
ways a pleasure for me to stand before 
my prospect and tell him how proud 
I am to be able to serve him. When 
we stop and think of the $5,000,000 that 
life insurance companies pay out daily, 





Tells How to Keep 
Above Quota Line 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


making any more calls or interviews, if 
you would concentrate on some larger 
cases and write $1,000,000 a year.” That 
was in September and on the first of 
January I said, “John, I have raised 
my quota from $12,000 a week to $20,- 
000 a week, and I am going to write 
$1,000,000.” 

The first million dollars was written 
in 1924. Then I got three big cases in 
here, that pulled me out over the year 
by over $11,000. This was successfully 
carried out from 1924-'32 and at pres- 
ent I stand where you see this dot, just 
a week and a half above the quota line, 
and I am going to get my quota before 
the first of January. 

In 1927 John Yates said “Caleb, here 
is a little card gotten out by the Dia- 
mond Life Bulletins. I want you to 
keep a record of every call you make 
between Jan. 1 and July 1.” The lit- 
tle card said, “Time canvassed, number 
of calls, number of interviews, number 











we have every reason to be thankful 
that we are in the business. 
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of calls per interview, number oj appli. 
cations, total number examined, tot, 
amount delivered, and _ total ‘ 
sions.” 

I kept this, and on July 1, I reporte, 
My record shows that I worked f,, 
days per week during the 26 weeks. | 
made 688 calls, had 340 interviews, an; 
82 applications for a total Gf $675,09 
I was then 150 percent above my quot 
Each application had an average oj 
$8,235. 


Four Interviews Needed 
to Get One Application 


commis. 


It took a little over eight calls , 
get one application, and a little oye 
four interviews to get one application 
almost two for one. 

Analyzing this in time, calls, inter. 
views and application, we have, Jan, ; 
to July 1, six months, or 26 weeks, 1% 
days, and, actually, 715 hours of work 
which netted me $13.95 each in firs 
year commissions. That is the average. 
The total was $675,000; $112,500 per 
month; $25,961 per week; $5,192 per day. 
and $944 per hour. : 

There were 688 calls. It took 26: 
calls per week, 5.3 calls per day, one 
call for every 62 minutes. Each all 
was worth $981.10 of written business, 
and each call was worth $14.50 in com- 
missions. 

There were 340 interviews; 13.1 inter. 
views per week, 2.6 interview-- per day, 
and one interview every two hours and 
six minutes. Each interview produced 
an average of $2,106.94 and an aver. 
age of $29.04 in first year’s commissions, 
There were 83 applications during the 
six months, 13.7 applications each month, 
3.2 applications each week. The time av- 
erage was eight hours 43 minutes to the 
application. 


Quota Kept Up Despite 
Vacation Trip to Europe 


' You will notice a line going up here 
in 1929; that was my banner year with 
the company. The first week after the 
beginning of the year Mrs. Smith and 
I were listening to a travelogue over the 
radio. “My,” she said, “Wouldn't it be 
fine to take a trip like that?” 

“That's exactly what I’ve been wish- 
ing you would say,” I said. 

The next morning I made reserva- 
tions to sail for Europe on Jan. 1, and 
when I went home for lunch I told her 
what I had done. “I did it with one 
provision,” I said, “that I would con- 
centrate all of my efferts and would 
have enough business paid for and de- 
livered so that, when I returned, | 
would still be above the quota line.” 

We were in Europe three months, 
and when I returned I had $190,000 
above my quota, and I finished that year 
and had $1,500,000 in the Massachusetts 
Mutual and $400,000 placed with other 
companies, and spent three months in 
Europe. Clay Hamlin heard that and 
he said, “John Yates orvht to send you 
to Europe every year.” 


John Hancock Delegation 
From the Indiana Agency 





General Agent Dan W. Flickinger of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life at In- 
dianapolis brought a galaxy of men 
from his agency throughout Indiana 
who won the trip to the Chicago con- 
vention in a 60-day contest. Mr. Flick- 
inger spoke at the meeting of the John 
Hancock Mutual general agents on the 
subject of recruiting and training new 
agents in a rural community. Those 
who qualified for the trip from his 
agency and were present are as fol- 
lows: 

B. A. Burkart, cashier, Indianapolis; 
John C. Irwin, South Bend; M. E. 
White, Kokomo; Harold Hoover, Elk- 
hart; Thurman B. Markle, Richmond; 
Alden E. Wilking, Indianapolis; Jerome 
T. Wise, Indianapolis; George Goeth- 
als, South Bend; Walter Cox, Lebanon; 








Wm. N. Laven, Mishawaka. 
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and passing it along in advance, the 


| this audience who have been selling life t 
company is much more likely to give 


insurance several years and expect to 


Suggestions for | y riting ene on in the Bn. of Prop enedlben | him : AT <r on Eo Pog 


connection until retirement. In case of doubt, the home office in- 


A li ati Life insurance is not bought over the | evitably asks “who is the manager?” 
ccep a e 1C 1071S counter; it is sold to people with whom | and “who is the soliciting agent?” Fre- 


the agent associates. Naturally he se- | quently the type of salesman is the de- 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) cures his applications from men and | ciding factor in obtaining favorable ac- 


unless he is in good physical condition. 
Unfortunately, however, they do not yet 
realize the importance of other factors 
such as habits and finances. If the ap- 
plication is rejected because of serious 
medical impairment found on examina- 
tion, the prospect is disappointed but 
recognizes that the decision is fair. On 
the other hand, if it is declined simply 
yecause his finances do not justify fur- 
ther protection he is surprised and in- 
dignant. 

It is therefore doubly important for 
the agent to select risks who, barring 
the unexpected finding of some medical 
impairment which even the applicant 
did not anticipate, will qualify for the 
iull amount requested. 

In general, the best risks for the com- 
pany are also the best clients for the 
salesman. They are thrifty and indus- 
trious, their credit is good, the business 
stays on the books, and they are likely 
to increase their insurance from year 
to year. 


Underwriter Describes 
Field Man and Classifier 


It is significant that the word under- 
writer is used to describe the field man 
who selects the business and the home 
office official who classifies the risk and 
puts the insurance in force. In many 
lines of insurance the agent has the 
power to make the insurance effective 
but the company in turn can cancel the 
risk at any time. In life insurance, 
however, there is no opportunity for a 
second guess as the company must 
maintain the protection as long as the 
policyholder desires. 

In the initial selection the agent nat- 
urally concentrates on those who are 
likely to be insurable. Usually he knows 
the build, habits, reputation and some- 
thing about finances. He can tactfully 
ask the prospect whether he has re- 
cently had any illness or consulted a 
physician, 

If there is any doubt about insurabil- 
ity, it is frequently helpful to send in 
a preliminary inquiry and get a tenta- 
tive rating and suggestions from the 
home office. This does not prejudice 
a case which would otherwise be ac- 
ceptable, and may enable the agent to 
present at the outset the only plan and 
rating which will ultimately prove ac- 
ceptable. 

If the application is sure to be re- 
jected, he might as well forget it and 
look for a better prospect; if sub-stand- 
ard, he should prepare the client for an 
extra premium. 

The salesman thinks primarily of the 
individual and has a personal and finan- 
cial interest in each case. 


Look on Applicant 
As One of a Class 


The home office underwriter, how- 
ever, although interested in the total 
volume of business issued, must calmiy 
and scientifically look on each applicant 
as one of a definite class. After obtain- 
ing a complete picture from various 
sources and consulting the statistics on 
that type of risk, he accepts, declines, 
or in iposes a rating on the assumption 
that if the company took 1,000 similar 
cases it would probably have a certain 
average experience. If he finally rejects, 
it does not mean that the entire group 
will die within a few years. It is pos- 
sible that the last survivor might live 
to age 96. The test of insurability is 
the probable death rate in the class as a 
whole. 

The agent may urge his company to 
make an exception for some case in 
which he is particularly interested but 
in his heart he takes pride in his com- 
pany’s standard of selection, knowing 
that for # long pull it will benefit his 
policyholders and himself. 

Regardless of how keenly he may feel 


women of his own standing and there- | tion. If the agent builds up in the minds 
fore the quality of the business is | of the officials a feeling of confidence 
largely determined by the character of | in his reports and recomme ndations, he 
the salesman. has accomplished something which in 
On non-medical the company entirely | the long run will net him returns com 
tality and high net cost. In self-preser- | Omits the historic medical examination parable to —— wal gr a 
vation such a company must eventually | and depends on the salesman rather The best salesman may —_ c — 
reverse its underwriting policy, with | than the doctor to obtain from the ap- detail irksome and oy - oo at hy - 
disturbance to its agency force and an| Plicant a statement of his history and | he considers red tape but the on e 
about-face on much of its development | condition as he knows it. The agent fice gets its first impression of the pros 
is expected to gain the prospect's con- | pect from the pen picture presented in 


any one rejection, he knows that he 
can’t afford to represent a company 
which has become a dumping ground. 
Such a reputation invites poor agents 
and poor business, leading to high mor- 





work. : ; 

Effects of underwriting good or bad | fidence, uncover any unfavorable infor- the application. The case gets. off to 
extend far into the future. mation, and pass it along to the home a bad start if any question remains un 
° office, even though he considers it im- | answered or carries incorrect informa 
a ee k material or may know it will probably | tion. 

overns ss 0 S. . . ’ 
; _| cost him the sale. _ | Best to Give the Full 
The agent forms a responsive line ot On examined business the responsi- | Story from the Outset 





communication between the company | bility is divided between the doctor spe- — 
and the public. cializing on medical features, and the For your own preteen - s : 

We are not thinking of the fly-by- | agent covering all factors open to a | know whether the ee me — 
night agent who writes one or two| trained lay underwriter. declined, postponed, “eo - — 
friends and then jumps to another com- The agent is judged by the type of | by another company — y, ac 
pany or another line of business. He | his business and the way in which it | ever, the answer to this question is evé 


; ‘ ld 
is interested solely in the commission | is presented. If, over a period of years, sive or false. On a we co — 
on that one case. We are building a| he has built up a reputation for obtain- | that he did not omy re . c ot Fe 
program for the representative men of other company’s policy anyway . 
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An Exclusive 


Life Policy 


Which Fits Present Day Needs | 


* 
—Old Line Legal Reserve Policy 


—Same Low Premium Regardless of Age 
—No Medical Examination 


—Age Limits 5 to 60 
—Premium Cost only $1 Month 


Everyone between the ages of 5 and 60 is a prospect 
for National Aid Life's unusual exclusive OLD LINE 
LEGAL RESERVE LIFE POLICY. It eliminates the high 
rate for older persons, the small premium of $1 a month 
being the same for every policyholder regardless of his 


age. 
$100,000.00 
in U. S. Government Bonds Backs All Policies 


In addition to the protection offered by its established policy- 
holders, National Aid Life is today backed by a deposit of 
$100,000.00 U. S. Government Bonds held as security by the 
state, to insure full payment of every just 





claim. 


Think of offering your customer a life 
policy in an Old Line Legal Reserve 
Company at this amazing low cost — a 





contract that pays cash benefits up to 
$1,000 for death, that contains convertibility clauses, 
income for life, and other features of policies cost- 
ing many times as much. 


National Aid Life's unusual new policy provides 
for cash or loan values or extended insurance when 
policyholder reaches the age of 60 at which time 
the policy becomes ordinary life. 

Surely any salesman familiar with life insurance 
can sell this policy. Here is a real opportunity for 
making money. Mail the handy coupon today for 
Free details and complete selling equipment. 


NATIONAL AID LIFE 


A. C. Littlejohn, Pres. . 
DEPT. 61, SPRINGFIELD, RABIES 


National Aidlife = 
Dept. 61 


MAIL THIS NOW 
Springfield, Illinois 


Please Rush Complete Starting outfit and complete details, all Free by Return Mail. 
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the other agent had in some way soft- 
ened the blow. You should not hurry 
over these questions but should impress 
on your client that it is much better 
to give the full story at the outset. 

Occasionally the agent forgets an avi- 
ation questionnaire or special informa- 
tion required when the applicant is a 
woman. 

The modern application contains sev- 
eral questions to be answered not by 
the applicant but by the salesman. They 
should always be completed accurately 
and in addition the agent can frequently 
save time and get more favorable ac- 
tion by writing a letter or memo in re- 
gard to various phases of insurability 
not fully covered by the formal papers. 

Sometimes the salesman withholds 
facts or rumors, perhaps through a mis- 
taken sense of loyalty to his client, but 
usually this evidence comes to the com- 
pany from other sources and then the 
agent’s belated explanation carries little 
weight. It is embarrassing to him and 
damaging to his record if he personally 
endorses a man whom he has known 
for five years and it subsequently de- 
velops that he overlooked unfavorable 
information which was common knowl- 
edge among the applicant’s neighbors 
and business associates. 


Complete Story Helps 
Get Favorable Action 


On the other hand, if the complete 
story is first given by the agent and if 
he is known as one who always comes 
clean, the case is much more likely to 
receive favorable action. 

The farsighted agent takes his pros- 
pect to the iocal examiner in whom the 
company has the most confidence. The 
doctor with a broad experience in life 
insurance can make the applicant feel 


at ease. He is more likely to antici- 
pate special requirements and if the 
company needs a statement from the 


family physician or a hospital, he knows 
how to secure it promptly. <A _ border- 
line case has a better chance if the com- 
pany knows that the examination was 
made by an experienced and well-quali- 
fied doctor. 

If for some reason you have to use a 
doctor who is not the company’s chief 
or usual examiner, you should check up 
to be sure that he has the necessary 
forms and that he knows the company’s 
requirements. At the same time, a let- 
ter of explanation to the home office 
may expedite the handling of your case, 


Family Physician and 
Examiner May Differ 


Sometimes the examiner or the med- 
ical director considers an impairment 
more serious than the family physician. 
This may be due to a broader insur- 
ance experience or to a knowledge of 
mortality statistics. In addition, how- 
ever, the family physician may have 
outwardly belittled the ailment in order 
to keep his patient in an optimistic 
frame of mind. He is interested in the 
individual rather than the expectation of 
life for that class. 

Nothing is gained by trying to high 
pressure the examiner or the medical 
director. It is much better to cooperate 
with him in his efforts to determine the 
insurability of your prospect. In turn, 
he may help you to sell more insurance 
on the next life. While he must main- 
tain reasonable standards of selection, 
he is interested, as you are, in building 
up the company’s income from new 
premiums. 

For decades the examiner has asked 
searching questions about the use of 
liquor but the regular answer is either 
“total abstainer” or “occasional social 
glass.” It is well known that the ex- 
cessive use of liquor shortens the span 
of life but the applicant always feels 


that he uses it moderately and he rarely | 


gives a sufficiently definite answer for us 
to classify the risk. 

In our formal papers we do not even 
ask the applicant about moral hazard 
and finances. 

Fortunately the inspection service has 














been greatly improved and usually gives 
us accurate information on these im- 
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portant phases of underwriting. Sony. 
times the report discloses a history , 
illness which the doctor did not secur 

The inspector obtains his informatio, 
from various sources which he ha 
found reliable, and on certain Ja; ree 
cases he interviews the applicant hip. 
self. Naturally, the man should knoy 
his own financial condition but he ma 
feel that it has little bearing on hj 
insurability or he may be too optimist 
about his own future. 


Testimonials of Friends 
and Applicant No Good 


An adverse inspection cannot be , 
set by testimonials from the applicant’ 
friends or the man himself. Knowing 
nothing of our standards for measuring 
habits, finances, or former _ illnesses 
they are inclined to think that any good 
fellow is eligible if he can pass th 
physical examination. 

Many good agents do not yet reali 
how important it is to obtain a complete 
list of the insurance in force, the ap- 
plications already pending in other com- 
panies, and other applications soon t 
be submitted. This information 
helpful to the agent in building a com 
prehensive insurance program. It js 
essential for intelligent underwriting 

Business insurance should be in- 
cluded with the name of the beneficiary 
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and a supplementary note as to the 
purpose. : 
Old insurance in another company 


should be listed even though the man 
has already borrowed the full amount 
and does not expect to pay the next 
premium. If he has recently terminated 
old insurance, this information should 
also be transmitted not only to guard 
against any suggestion of twisting but 
also to enable your company to take 
prompt action. 

Frequently an important case is held 
up because there is a discrepancy be- 
tween the total line of insurance as out- 
lined in the application and as deter- 
mined from independent sources. 

Sometimes the agent spoils his 
chances by submitting to several com- 
panies for much more than the total 
actually desired. Where two or three 
competing agents are involved, con- 
fusion is created if each applies for 
the entire amount and claims that he 
alone controls the business. 

It is not safe to take the record of 
old insurance from a former applica- 
tion. You should obtain over the man’s 
signature a complete up-to-date list of 
all insurance in force and contemplated. 

It is frequently difficult to secure ac- 
curate information about a prospect's 
financial condition and his probable fu- 
ture income from earnings and invest- 
ments. In these hectic times the man 
himself hardly knows what he is worth 
from day to day or what his income will 
be six months from now. Furthermore, 
the application contains no question in 
regard to finances and the man may 
think that if he can find the money to 
pay the first premium, the company 
should not pry into his personal affairs. 


Should Know Purpose 
of Business Insurance 


On the other hand, the agent who has 
known the prospect some time and has 
gained his confidence can be much more 
helpful in building a suitable insurance 
program in plan and amount if he 
knows something of the man’s financial 
condition. 

Perhaps personal insurance 
benefit of the family can be sold on 
sentiment alone but in business insur- 
ance it is essential that the agent know 
the purpose and something of the gen- 
eral background. 

On large cases some 
call for a confidential financial state- 
ment from the man himself. This is a 
step in the right direction as finances 
have a direct bearing on insurability but 
at least until this innovation has been 
tested, the companies will probably rely 
largely on the information obtained 
through more disinterested sources. 

A few years ago there was an im- 
pression that any policy labelled “busi- 
ness insurance” could safely be issued 
regardless of the man’s financial condi- 
tion or actual earnings. Some main- 
tained that the man would not commit 
suicide for the benefit of a creditor or 
a corporation and that as the premium 
was to be paid by some one else, the is- 
suance of the policy would put no ad- 
ditional strain on his finances. 

It has been found, however, that too 
frequently so-called business insurance 
is requested chiefly for the purpose of 
bolstering up the weak credit of a tot- 
tering corporation. The individual may 
already be on the downgrade, finan- 
cially, nervously, or physically. 

Similarly, insurance to replace losses 
may have sales appeal but the expe- 
rience has been unfavorable on a man 
Whose financial position has been se- 
riously impaired. 

efore issuing any form of business 
insurance, the company wants to know 
what financial loss the beneficiary will 
imcur in case of the man’s untimely 
death; and, if the insurance is to cover 
some indebtedness, how the obligation 
will be met in case the man lives. 

If insurance is for the purpose of pay- 
ing inheritance taxes, it is well to sub- 
mit a brief statement showing the 
Probable size of the estate and how 
much the actual tax will probably be. 

f an applicant passes a good med- 
ical examination and has a favorable in- 
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spection report, should any tMmit be 
placed on his aggregate insurance? 
Should he be permitted to secure all the 
insurance for which the agent can col- 
lect premiums—from the man himself, 


his relatives, business associates and 
creditors? 
The modern salesman, realizing that 


most policyholders are under-insured, 
points out new uses for insurance and 
builds up a complete program of pro- 
tection based on his client's needs. The 
executive in charge of selection is also 
interested in the prospect’s needs but 
must appraise the risk according to the 
applicant's resources—that is, his finan- 
cial ability to meet his obligations if he 
lives. 

The limit of insurance should be de- 
termined not by the size of his indebt- 
edness, the number of his dependents 
and their capacity to spend money, but 
by his actual and _ potential financial 
value. Even though life insurance is 
usually sold on the sentimental appeal 
of protecting the wife and children, it 
is fundamentally intended to indemnify 
for an actual financial loss. 

Some think that over-insurance is a 
product of the depression but more than 
ten years ago underwriters were watch- 


ing this problem and trying to form 
reasonable measuring rods for deter- 
mining the upper limit which might | 





| safely 









be granted. By 1930 more in- 
formation had become available and 
companies were limiting personal insur- 
ance to the amount which could be pur- 
chased on the ordinary life plan by 20 
percent of the man’s income. At that 
time the depression had barely started 
and no one knew the extent to which 
both assets and income could suddenly 
shrink. 


Underwriters Recognize 
Favorable Factors Today 


In preparing the rules, we assumed 
that most people had a steady income 
which might increase but could not de- 
crease at least until retirement at age 
70. We did, however, recognize that 
for a man in a speculative business, 
where his earnings were subject to wide 
fluctuations, it would be unsafe to ap- 
ply the rule to a year of peak earnings. 

As the depression became more acute, 
we naturally became more conservative 
in our estimate of future earnings but 
did not change the underlying prin- 
ciples. 

In recent months there has been an 
upturn in business and a more opti- 
mistic feeling about the future. The 
home office underwriters recognize this 
favorable development in estimating the 
future, but the experience of the last 
| four years indicates that it is difficult 
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to forecast what will happen even six 
months from now. 

If a man has just passed through 
bankruptcy, it is only prudent to wait 
until he is on his feet again and has an 
established earning power before grant- 
ing him a substantial line of insurance 

A man may feel obliged to drop old 
again with a new 
policy, usually on a cheaper plan. Per- 
haps it would be more appropriate for 
him to reduce his protection in accord- 
ance with his present financial condi- 
tion, but his best chance for obtaining 
the new policy is to apply to the com- 
pany which is already on the risk. It 
may feel under some special obligation 
to help an old policyholder and in any 
event, it is in a position to control the 
entire transaction and to guard against 
such over-insurance might be in- 
volved if he should finally want to con- 
tinue both the old and the new con 
tracts. 


as 


Must Interpret Rules 
in Light of Facts 


Any rule for measuring over-insur- 
ance is merely a general guide and must 
be interpreted in the light of the broad 
business situation and the applicant's 
personal affairs. We try to determine 
his chances for promotion, obtain an ac 
curate picture of his finances during 


Why boast about attractive agency contracts? 
Every successful, alert company has them. 


Why ballyhoo over a collection of unique policies? 
Every aggressive, properly equipped company has them. 


Why brag about up-to-date sales plans and material? 
Every efficiently managed company has them. 


—Then wherein lies the difference between companies? 


le lies in Character, Personality, and Ideals! 





YOU want a company that recognizes you as an important factor in 


its organization 


YOU want to feel that you are a respected, personally-known member 
of a live and pulsating human force—not a number in a machine 


YOU want a warm spirit of friendliness and good-fellowship through- 
out the organization of which you are a part. 


YOU want, in a word, to be a man among men and enjoy individuality 
and life—not to be allowed to feel small, unrecognized, ignored 


AMERICAN CENTRAL LIFE 
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Why not give a thought to the 


Established 1899 “fr “i “t- 
“GUARANTEED BENEFITS—GUARANTEED LOW COST” 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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ROBERT H. BEARD & COMPANY 


Announce 


with pleasure their appointment as General Agents for 


MUTUAL TRUST LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


equipped to offer you exceptional brokerage 
service on every type of life insurance: A Mutual 
Full Level Premium Company issuing, Children’s 
Policies “Just Like Dads”; Women at regular 
rates; low rate-low cost Preferred Risk Insur- 
ance; exceptionally attractive annuities; a “De- 
pression Special” low premium contract; the new 
Assured Savings Policy offered exclusively by 
this Company; prompt Home Office service on 
standard and substandard. 


We invite your inquiries. 


Robert H. Beard and Co., A-720—175 W. Jackson, Chicago 








THEY'RE ALL TALKING 


ABOUT THE 
COMPANY WITH PERSONALITY 


The Company that believes in its 
representatives—_The Company 
that is vibrant with friendliness 
and activity that procures results 
The Company that is in tune with 
the times and Going Forward! 


a 





UNION - STATES- LIFE - INSURANCE - CO- 


WAYNE E. HIBBARD 


Home Office President Portland, Oregon 







































The 
Sun Life Assurance Company 
OF CANADA 
extends greetings to the members of the 


National Association of Life Underwriters 


now in session at Chicago 


From its inception the N. A. L. U. has been a vital 
factor in the progress of life assurance and the service 
it renders to the people of this continent. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CANADA 
Head Office: MONTREAL 





























recent years and at least get the trend 
of his current income, including hidden 
equities in stock or property. 

Today there is a growing tendency to 
keep the grand total of personal and 
business insurance within the limits 
found by using 20 percent of his income 
to buy ordinary life. 

The agent naturally applies for the 
largest amount possible but he should 
maintain a balance between what the 
applicant may take and what the com- 
pany will probably issue. 

In declining, some companies simply 
state that the man does not come up 
to their standard; others usually give 
the manager a specific reason, relying 
on his judgment as to how much to 
pass along to the soliciting agent, who 
in turn must exercise discretion in giv- 
ing the bad news to the applicant. 

If the risk is declined for confidential 
information, the agent naturally thinks 
first of the inspection but the home of- 
fice may have received this information 
from another company, another in- 
spector, the medical examiner, the fam- 
ily physician, or some entirely inde- 
pendent source. 


Substandard Risk Has 
Great Need of Insurance 


The mere fact that your company has 
imposed an extra indicates that the 
man’s expectation of life is less than 
normal and that therefore he has a still 
greater need of securing adequate in- 
surance immediately. 

It is better to deliver your own com- 
pany’s policy than to shop around in 
the hope of securing a lower rating 
elsewhere. Presumably, you have se- 
lected your company because you be- 
lieve it is the best and you are satisfied 
that in the long run your prospect will 
receive fair treatment and good service 
through your own agency. 

If you feel that your company has 
rejected a risk which should be accepted 
or has imposed too high a rating, you 
may ask for reconsideration but should 
try to present some concrete new 
dence. 

The fact that some other company 
has given a better rating may at first 
seem like the best new evidence but this 
may simply mean that the other com- 
pany had a different and perhaps in- 
correct picture. It may have received 
a more favorable inspection or medical 
report or it may have acted before the 
unfavorable information came to light. 
Perhaps your company already had 
$50,000 term in force whereas the othe 
had nothing and merely issued a ten 
year endowment for $10,000, still leav- 
ing it with $40,000 less at risk than your 
company. 

On certain impairments there is room 
for honest difference of opinion. Re- 
cently we were urged to approve an ap- 
plication which we thought should be 
rejected. We pointed out first that the 
man was despondent, and second that 
he was too fond of the ladies, but the 
naive reply was that the one impair- 
ment would offset the other. 

The last four years have been difficult 
for the agent and the underwriting of- 
ficial. When business is falling off, it 
is hard for even the most cheerful sales- 
man to be philosophical about a rejec- 
tion. It requires tact to satisfy the 
prospect and the company is justified in 
declining his application for any reason 
other than a serious medical impair- 
ment. 

On the other hand the depression has 
demonstrated the value of life insurance 
and farsighted people have resolved to 
invest a greater proportion of their in- 
come in this form of protection. These 


evi- 


trying times have developed a finer 
type of agency organization and a 
higher order of salesmanship. With the 


improvements in modern underwriting 
in the field and home office we are well 
equipped to handle an adequate classi- 
fication. 

As we enter this period of national 
progress, let us look forward con- 
fidently to discriminating selection and 
expanding sales. 








Gives Suggestions on 
Getting a Case Through 















JOHN M. LAIRD 


John M. Laird, vice-president of the 
Connecticut General Life, has been with 
that company since 1910, being elected 
actuary in 1917 and vice-president in 
1927. While his training was along 
actuarial lines, he has demonstrated his 
ability as an all-around life insurance 
executive. He is a former president of 
the American Life Convention. 


Insurance Builder 
of Self Reliance 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


monthly check for $50 has been de- 
livered to Mary Robinson. And _ the 
same check will continue until some 


time in 1943, when Mary will be 71 and 
Louise 27, I needn’t tell you what that 
$50 is doing for that family. We talk 
about the preservation of the standard 
of living to which the family of the in- 
sured has been accustomed. Mary and 
Louise are living today more comfort- 
ably than they have since Sandy lost 
his job in 1931. 

But what of that agent who sold that 
$5,000 policy 21 years ago? 

He had it within his power to bring 
to that mother and daughter independ- 


ence, security and happiness—to lift 
burdens from weary shoulders, to sup- 
ply food to hungry mouths, to keep a 


roof over two heads, to soothe the brow 
of fever, to dull the edge of heartache 
to permit at least a high school educa- 
tion to a sweet, ambitious girl, and ten 
years in which she can become prepared 
to assume the obligations of that hom 


in 1943, when the postman stops 
coming. 

His job, your job, is an adventure, 4 
challenge, a heroic demand. You art 
the need of the hour, an hour that 
marks a new day. And you face that 
new day now, not next week, next 
month, next year, but this afternoon, 


provided you are willing and ready to 
assume your responsibilities in the 
cial order in which we live from now 
on. 

And finally, you have it within your 
power to secure for yourself and tor 
your own family that feeling of security 
which comes from knowing that, if you 
do your work well, you not only ha 
an assured income from your first year 
commissions, but provision for your 
old age from your renewals, and, more 
than that, the satisfaction and the su- 
preme happiness of having helped your 
fellow travelers along the road, to 
“Face the Future With Courage 
Through Life Insurance—The Stabilit) 
and Security of the Nation.” 


















